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Or, The AN TIQUITIES of 


ROME 
In Two PARTS. 
I. A Short HISTORY of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay 


of the Common-Wealth, 
II. A Deſcription of the CITY: An Account of the Religion, 
Civil Government and Art of Har; with the Remarkable 
Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, Pullick and Private. 

With Copper CUTS of the Principal Buildings, &c. 


Lo which are prefix d Two ESSAYS: concerning the Roman 
Learning, and the Roman Education. 
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John Bond. 


T 0 
His HIGHNESS 
THE 


DUKE of GLOCESTER. 


FI 


A MONGAIll the Noble Preſages of 
WII and Hoxous, there is 
el not One by which YOUR 
HIGHNESS hath given greater Encou- 
ragement to the Hopes of theſe Kingdoms, 
than by a ſurprizing Curiofity, and an 
4 3 IMpa- 


— — ——— — b. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


impatient Deſire of Knowledge. For 
the ſatisfying of fo Generous Inclina- 
tions, YOUR HIGHNESS can- 
not but ſeek an early Acquaintance 
with the Roman State. It muſt needs 
pleaſe YOU, SIR, to underſtand 
the Conſtitution of that People, be- 
fore YOU appear the Rival of their 
Gloty : And the firſt Steps to both 
theſe Attainments will be alike uneaſie. 
Many Fatigues are to be undergone eer 
YOU ſurpaſs them in Action and Con- 
duct: And in the ſame Manner, before 
YOU are introduc'd into the more 
delightful Scenes of their Policy and 
Government, YOUR HIGHNESS 
ſhould be jſt preſented with the 
rougher Proſpect of their Cuſtoms and 
Ceremonies. 


For YOUR Direction in fo Noble 
(though Intricate ) a Path of Ancient 
Story, OUR HIGHNESS' is 
deſir d to accept this ſmall Endeavour; 
no otherwiſe than YOU would 2 
tew Shadows, or a little Model, to give 


YOU 


n e eee 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
YOU, SIR, the firſt Notion of ſome 


admir'd Picture, or ſome magnificent 
Building. 


There is one Cuſtom, which, I make 


muy {elf believe, YOUR HIGH NESS 


will read with ſome Pleaſure ; I mean, 
SIR, the TROF AN GAME, a Mar- 
tial Exerciſe, perform'd by the Youth of 
the firſt Quality in Rome, under ſuch a 
Captain as YOUR SELF; and deriving 
its Original from young Aſcanius, whom | 
need not fear to mention as YOUR Pre- 
cedent, fince YOU have already honour'd 
Him with YOUR Imitation. 


It may be expected, perhaps, that out 
of the many Illuſtrious Romans, I ſhould 
here propele to YOUR HIGHNESS 
ſome of the moſt Celebrated Examples of 
Virtue and Great Atchicvements, But this 
would prove a needleſs Piece of Service 


ſince YOU cannot miſs YOUR Way in 


the Purſuit of the Firf, while YOUR. 


HIGHNESS gos on like the Ian 


Prince, 


a 4 Matre 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Matre Dea monſtrante Viam. 


And to the S:cond, the ſhort Advice which 


that Hero gave his Sen, will engage YOU 
as the Higheſt Motive : 


— Ie, animo repetentem exem pla tuorum, 


E Pater Eneas & Avunculus excitet Hector. 
Jan, 
S IR, 
YOUR HIGHN ESS“ 
Moſt Humble, And 


Moſt Obedient Servant, 


Baſil Kennetr. 


4.8. 


PREFACE 


HE Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Defign as this, 

not being like to becall'd in queſtion, I am 

oblig d no farther than to give a ſhort Hi- 

flory of what Attempts have hitherto beey 

made of the ſame Nature, with ſome account of the 
preſent Undertaking, 

Not to make a Catalogue of the many Tratts on par- 
ticular Subjects of Roman Antiquities, the Two Au- 
thors moſt in uſe for this Knowledge, are Roſinus and 
Godwin; zthe firſt as a full Syſtem, the other as an 
Abridgment or Compendium. We have nothing more 
compleat than Roſinus taken altogether : But he will 
appear very deficient in many Points, if compar'd with 
other Learned Men who have labour'd in the adorning 
ſome one Part of his General Subject. Thus, I be- 
lieve his Book of War has ſcarce been look'd into 
fince the Publiſhing of Lipſius his admirable Comment 
on Polybius. His Accounts of the Habits, Senate, 
Laws and Funerals, will never be ſet in Competition 
with the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rube- 
nius, of Paulus Manurius and Kirchman. Wor to ur 
that the Names, the Money, the Private Games, 
with ſeveral leſſer Topicks are entirely omitted ; 

an 


The PREFACE. 

and many more ſub/tantial Cuſtoms But lightly touch d. 
The Paralipomena of Dempſter, which are added in 
the beſt Editions, under the Name of Notes on this 
Author, ſeem, for the moſt part, barely a Tranſcript 
of Common Places, gather d from the Claſſicks and 
other Writers, with little Connexion ; and therefore 
though they ſerve, now and then, for a Supplement 
zo Roſinus, yet tis impoſſible they ſhould be very 
inſtructive. 

Godwin's Anthologia (which we uſually meet with 
in our Schools,) beſides that it wants all the Advanta- 
ges which we have received from the Learned within 
theſe Threeſcore Tears ; is ſo ſhort and unſatisfattory 
in Subjects of the greateſt Conſequence; ſo croudedwith 
Phraſes, which are to be found in all our Dictionaries; 
fo fluff d with long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated ; 
has ſo little Method, and runs ſo dry and heavy in the 
Reading, that I Anſie, tis a general Wiſh, it were 
exchang'd for ſomething elſe in the ſame Kind, of grea- 
ter Uſe, and more agreeable Entertainment. 

For Cantelius de Romana Republici, To me the 
Jeſuir ſeems very unhappy, that by ſpending half his 
Book in giving us a long Relation of the Roman Wars, 
Battels, Deaths, &c. which moſt Perſons would rather 
learn from the Original Hiſtorians, he has ſo ſtraitu d 

himſelf in the remainin? Part, as to paſs for no extra- 
ordinary Epitomizer. Beſides that he can't ſpare Room 
to ſet down one Word of Authority for what he ſays. 

As for theſe Papers : The Two Eſſays of the Roman 
Learning and Education, are I think, what has not 
been before attempted in any Language ; and on that 
Account will be the more eafily . if not the 
better accepted in the World. The Compendlous 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay of the State, 
has this at leaſt to ſay for it ſelf, That it carries its 
own Credentials along with it, in conſtant References 
to the Ancient Writers. I will not here compoſe a Ta- 
ble of Contents for the Second Part, which has run 
out into ſuch length as to make the Body of the Work ; 
only I may hint, in a Word or Two, that the many 
Omiſſions of Roſinus and Godwin are /argely ſupplied, 
and ſcarce any thing material (that I know of,) paſs'd 
by. That the City, with the Famous Structures of all 
ſorts, are deſcril'd from the Relations of Eye-Wit- 
neſſes, and Authors of credit That the Laws which 
occur in the beſt Claſfſicks, andoften prove a great Hin- 
drance to the Reader, are diſpos'd of under proper 
Heads in a very convenient Manner; and the trueſt 
Accounts of their Import, and the Time when they were 
made, collected from the moſt approv d Commentators, 
and from the admir'd Treatiſe of Manutius : That in 
ſome Subjects it was thought proper to follow (for the 
moſt Part,) one particular Author who bad manag'd 
his Province with univerſal Approbation ; As Sigoni- 
us in the Comitia and the Judgments : Lipſius in the 
Art of War, in the Gladiators, and in the Names: 
Kirchman i» the Funerals, and Brerewood in the 
Account of the Money : That the curious Remarks 
of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grævius, Monſieur and Madam 
Dacier are inſerted on many Occaſions : In ſhort, That 
10 Pains or Charges have been ſpar'd, which might 
render the Attempt truly ſerviceable, to the good 
End for which 'twas deſign d, the Pleaſure and 
Benefit of the Reader. 

The great Incorrectneſs of the Second Edition was 
eccafion'd by the Haſte, and the Neceſſities, of the then 


unfortu- 
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unfortunate Proprietor ; from whom no fight of the 
Sheets could be obtain'd, till the whole was ſo diſhon- 
ourably finiſh'd. Tet the neceſſary Alterations and Ad- 
ditions, before given in, were inſerted in their Plates. 
It was and is with all Gratitude Acknowledg d, that 
the beſt part of this aſſiſtance hath been afforded by 
the late Noble Collections of the Excellent Grævius; 
a Catalogue of which is here ſubjoin'd.. The Compiler 
wiſhes it may be imputed, not to 1dleneſs, but to De- 
an, that he hath borrowed only a Mite from that 
Treaſury. For intending an Abridgment, not a 
full Body, he thought it alike unreaſonable, either to 
ſwell the Bulk above the Name and Uſe, or to forbear 
ſuch Improvements, as could ſcarce in pr 3e de- 
»zed : either to burthen the Reader for the Bookſel- 
ler' Advantage; or, under a Pretence of eaſing the 
former, to injure both. This new Impreſſion has not 
only been amended by a careful ſuperviſal, but adorn d 
by the Beauty of the Letter, and of the additional 
Sculptures. But the chief Recommendation of the 
Deſign is owing to the favourable Acceptance, and 
: kind Encouragment of Private Perſons, and of Soci- 
eties, eſpecially of a Royal and moſt Flouriſhing Semi- 
nary, to which our Thanks can be return d in no better 
Wiſhes, than that it may for ever continue in the ſame 


happy State, and under the like prudent Government 
and Direction. 
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6 Roman Learning. 


Hoever conſiders the ſtrange Beginning of the 
Roman State, the Frame and Conſtitution on 
which it was firſt ſettled, together with the 
Quality of the original Members, will think it 
no Wonder that the People, in that early Age, 

ſou'd have a kind of Fierceneſs, or rather Wildneſs in their 

Temper, utterly averſe to every thing thatwas polite and agreeable. 

This ſavage. wars roman by Degrees turn d into a rigid Severity, 

which encourag d them to relie ſolely on the force of cheir Na- 

tive Virtue and Honour, without being beholden to the Advan- 
tage of Art, for the Improvement of their Reaſon, or for the 

Aſſiſtance of their Courage. Hence a Groſſneſs of Invention 

paſs d Current with them for Wit, and Study was look d on as 

an unmanly Labour: eſpecially while they found, that their 
exact Diſcipline and unconquer'd Reſolution, render'd them 

Maſters of Nations much more Knowing than themſelves. 

All this is frankly acknowledg'd by their own Authors : 

Literæ in homine Romano go for a Wonder with Tully (a). And 

Virgil in a Reign when all the Civility and Learning of the 

World were tranſplanted ro Rome, chuſerh ro make the Arts of 

Government and War the diftinguſhing Excellencies of his 

Country-men. | 5 


— — 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt eauſas melius ; cælique meatus 

Deſeribent radio, & ſurgentia ſjdera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 
He tibi erunt artet: pacique imponere morent : * 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos (b), 


1 


(4) De Nat. Deor. lib. t. Pe 9 (+) &neid. 6. 
| 2 
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Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face; 

Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads; 
Deſcribing the Wide Empire of the Gods : 

The wand'ring Stars to fteady Rules confine, 

And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 
Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for high Command, 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hand 

To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, 
To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud, 


The Reaſon which Horace gives for the flow Advances of 
Poeſy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning: 


Serus enim Gracis admovit acumina chartis (a). 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 
had ſettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity to cultivate and Beautifie their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature, capable of the higheſt 
Attainments. Some kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their 
ruſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rade doggre! 
Stuff, as old Ennius deſcribes : 


of 


— - uales Fauni vateſq; canebant, 
Quom neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperd rat, 
Nec dicti ſtudioſus erat, | 


Cicero is intlin'd to think, That the old Romans might probably 
have gain d ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 
Inſtructions of ' Pythagoras, the famous Author of the Tralick Sect, 
who flouriſh d in Itah about the ſame time as the Tarquins were 
expell'd the City. But the ancient Cuſtom of Singing to the 
Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at great Entertainments, is the 
only Relique he can find of this Doctrine, which was deliver d 
in Poetical Numbers (b). g 

Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Defence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who 
had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555 ; when, 
according to,their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, 
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| (s) Lib, 2, Epiſt, i | (5) Cieer Tuſc, Rueſt, lib. 4. 
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they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. And 
then, | | 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 

Intulit agreſti Latio (a), 


The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers, flouriſh'd between the End of the Firſt and the Third 
Panic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 ro 6079. The 
moſt conſiderable were Livius Andronicus, Nevins, Ennius, Pacu- 
91, Accius, Cecilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence and Lucilius. And 
therefore Horace means only the Firſt Punic War, when he ſays, 


Et poſt Punica bella quietus querere cæpit | 
; Quid Sophocles, & Tleſpis & Aſchylus utile ferrent : 
Tentavit quoque rem ſi digne vertere poſſet (b). 


The Studies of Philoſophy and Rherqric never had any tolera- 
ble Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaians, who in the Year 
of Reme 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, or more, 
were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had ſhewn 
themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were diſpers'd in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Italy, Among theſe was the famous Pohbius the 
Megalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning nor only gain'd 
him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio -Emylianus and Lelius, two of 
the greateſt Romans in that Age, bur procur'd too the releaſe of 
all his Country-men that remain'd after ſome Years Exile. 

Moſt of that Company, tho' not equal to Pohbius, yer being 
the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, brought 
away a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin'd Arts of that 
Country: And being now reduc'd to a State of Life, which took 
from them all Thoughts of publick Action, they applyed them- 
ſelves wholly to the Purſuit of Lettexs, as well to divert the ſad 
Reflections on their Baniſhment, as to improve and cultivate 
their Mind (c). 

In a few Years their Example and Inſtructions had wrought 
ſuch a ſtrange Converſion in the Reman Youth, that the Senate 
fearing leſt the ancient Diſcipline ſhou'd by this means be cor- 
rupted, and the Minds of the People ſoften d and enervared by 
Study, conſulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politeneſs 
ſo contrary to the rough and Warlike Diſpoſition of their 


() Lib 2, Epiſt, 1. (5) Bid. (c) Vid. Caſaubon. Chronol. ad Polyb, 
©: Comment, ad Suet on. de Grammar, R's 


b 3 Anceſtot 
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Anceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meer with a Decree bearing Date 
in the Conſulſhip of C. Fannius Strabo and M. Valerius Meſſala, 
A. U. C. 592; by which it appears, that whereas Marcus Pom- 
ponius the Prætor had made a Report to the Senate about the 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby order the 


aforeſaid: Prætor to take Cogniſance of the Buſmeſs, and to ſuffer | 


no ſuch Men in Rome (a). 

The eager Pafſion for Learning which this Prohibition had in 
ſome meaſure allay d, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about Sixteen Years after, upon this famous Ocoaſion, as the 
Story may be made up out of ſeveral Authors (b). 

The Athenians having plunder'd Oropus a City of Bæotia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint to Rome ; the Romans refer- 
ring the Caſe to the judgment of the Sicyonians, a Mulct of 500 
Talents was impos'd on the Athenian Stare. Upon this Account 
it was reſolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 
Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine, The Perſons pitch'd 
on for this Service were Carneades the Academich, Diogenes 
the Stoick, and Critelaus the Peripatetick, About the Time of 
their coming, Authors are very little agreed ; bur Petavius and 
 Caſarbon fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 
Buiiding of Rome, Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately 
waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequendly, with Admiration. Ir happen'd too, that 
they had each of them a different Way in their Harangues; for 
the Elequence of Carneades was Violent and Rapid, Critolaus's 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carneades 
one Day held a full and accurate Diſpute concerning Juſtice ; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that he 
{eem'd ſo firmly to have eſtabliſn'd. This he did to ſhew his 
Faculty of confuting all manner of poſitive Aſſertions; for he was 
the founder of the Second Academy, a Sect which denied that any 
thing was ro be perceiv'd or underſtood in the World, and ſo 


introduc d an univerſal Suſpenſion of Aſſent. Ir ſoon flew about 


the City that a certain Cracian (by whom they meant Carneades) 
carrying all before him, Had impreſs d ſo ſtrange a Love upon the 
young Men, that quitting all their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they 
run mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the Generality of 
People, was a very pleaſant Sight, and they rejoic'd extreamly 


(q) Sucton. de Clar. Grammar. cap. 1. A. Gell. lib. 15. cap. 11. 
(5) Plut. in Cat. major. A. Gell. ib. 7. cap. 14. Macrob. Sat. I. cap. 15 
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co find their Sons welcome the Grecian Literature in ſo kind a 
manner. But old Cato the Cenſor took it much to Heart, 2 


leſt the Youth being diverted by ſuch Entertainments, ſhou' 
prefer the Glory of Speaking, to that of Acting. So that, the 
Fame of the Philoſophers increaſing every Day, he reſolv'd to ſend 
them packing as ſoon as poſſible. With this Deſign, coming into 
the Senate, he accuſed the Magiſtrates for not giving the Ambaſ- 
ſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they being Perſons who cou'd eaſily 
perſuade the People to whatever they pleas'd. He advis'd 
therefore, that in all haſt ſomething ſhou'd be concluded on, that 
being ſent home to their own Schools, they might declaim to the 
Grecian Children; and the Roman Youth might be obedient ro 
their own Laws and Governours, as formerly. 

The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, ro frighr his Son from any 


.thing of the Grecians, us'd to pronounce, like the-Voice of an 


Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans wan d certainly be deſiroy'd, when they began once to be in- 
fefied with Greek. But, tis very likely, that he afterwards alrer'd 
his Mind ; ſince. his learning Greek in his old Age is a known 
Story, and depends on good Authority (a). The Lord Bacon ſays, 
\Twas a Fudgment upon him, for his former Blaſphemy (b), 

The Ambaſſadors, upon the Motion of Cato, had a quick 
Diſmiſſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gentle. 
men to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every Day 
more enamour d of ſtudy; and ſhew'd as much Diligence in 
their Purſuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their 
Applications to War. 

In the Year of the City 608 or 609; Greece, which had hi- 
therto rerain'd ſome Shadow of Liberty, tho' it had been a long 
while at the Roman Command, was, upon ſome ſlight Occaſion, 
enter d with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduced to the 
common State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy d by 
P. Scipio /Emylianus, it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the diffe- 
rent Genius of the Two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Atchie vements; and to fee how Politeneſs, and the ancient 
Simplicity, were now in Strife at Rome. Mummius was ſo far 
unskill'd in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the Taking 
of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures and 
Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told 


(#} Cicero Academ. 1. De SeneF. £ Quinctilian. Inf}, lib. 12, cap. = 
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the Servants that were to carry them into Italy, If they loſt any 
by the Way, they ſhou'd certainly find him new ones in their 
room (a). | 
Sci tao on the other Hand, ro the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit, His Patronage was 
courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning, Pa- 
nætius, whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in- 
comparable Hiſtorian Pohbius, were his Boſom-Friends, the A(- 
ſiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of his 
Expeditions (b). To which may be added the Remark of a very 
great Man, that hepaſs'd the ſoft Hours of his Life, in the Conver- 
ſation of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the Compc- 
ſition of his Comedies (c). 
The higheſt Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the 

Common-W calth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d); and the common 
Reaſon aſſign d for its Decay, is, that Athens being now become 
the Mart of the World, for Wit and breeding, imported the 
Arts of Debauchey, among her more Noble Productions, to 
Rome ; and maintain d their Luxury, as well as their Studies and 
Converſation, at her Charge. But however their ancient Proweſs 
might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every Day with greater 
Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met with any to oppoſe 
it. Between this Period, and the Death of Hlla, (ſcarce Se- 
venty ears, ) the moſt renowned Orators Craſſus and Antony, 
rul'd the Forum, who were ſucceeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Her- 
zen/ius, and other great Names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. 
Ar the ſame time, the Two Scævola's, the Augur and the Pontiff, 
advanc'd Civil- Law to it's full Perfection. And Lucretins (who 
wrote about the Time of the Fugurthine War) as he excell'd 
even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, fo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- 

hers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
rom all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young No- 
blemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of che greateſt Miniſters 


— — 


5 00 Vell. Patere. lib. 2. cap. 13. (0% Ib. (e) Sir Wi Temple's Miſcel 
P. 2. Eſſay 3. (4) Vid. Caſaubon. Chronolog, ad Pei. (e) Six H. Tem- 
Z's Mice. F. 2, Eſſay To | | 
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Of the Roman Learning, vit 
of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility 
were rather encouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and the 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their Reſidence 
in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote Two and Twenty Books of 
Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner, tothe 
Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome the Fa- 
mous Library of Apellicon the Peripatetic, in which were moſt 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus his Works, which had been long 
unknown to the greateſt part of their Followers (b). 

Syllas Rival, Marius, was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 
who retain'd the old Sourneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of the firſt 
Romans. He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer that 
Language to be us d in any Matters of Conſequence; as thinking 
it Ridiculous to beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teachers 
whereof were little better than Slaves (c). 

But then Lucullus, who ſucceeded Hlla in the Military Glory, 
as co Matters of Learning was much his Superior. In his Vouth 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 
in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 
fairly rook his Chance, whether he ſhou'd write in Greek, or La- 
tin, in Proſe, or Verſe. And after all his Fears of Arms in the 
Mithridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Knowledge. With 
chis Deſign he built a Library, furniſn d it with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Books fairly rranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
always full of Grecians, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, diverted 
one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame Man- 
ner as was usd in their own Country; making Advantage of 
Friendly Converſation, toward the improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes diſput- 
ing with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice in 


Matters of State, to thoſe that deſired it; tho' he meddled 


with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well vers d in 
all the Sects of Philoſophy, but adher'd cloſely to the old Aca- 
demy, whereas his Friend Ciceros was a great Stickler for the 
New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Academic 


Queſtions inſcrib'd Lucullus; where that great Man is brought 


in defending the Opinions of his Sect (a). 


(a) Plutarch in Syila. (6) Ibid. & S:rabo, lib. 13. (e) Plutarch in 
Nario. (a) Plutarch in Lacull. : 
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The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Eloquence, 
Mone our, as it were, all at once, in TU; ſo that Paterculus 
has well obſerv'd, Delectari ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari verò ne. 
minem poſſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (*). 

Perhaps rhe ſame Remark will hold good in his Philoſophy : 
Or, ar leaſt, with reſpect to his Predeceſſors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. For to handle 
this Subject in Latin Proſe, was purely a new Province reſerv'd 
for his Management, and left untouch'd till that Time by the 
Learned. Thus much he lets us know in ſeveral Parts of his 
Works, particularly in his Proem to the Taſculan Queſtions ; 
where at the ſame time he gives us a ſhort Account of the Progreſs 
and Advances of Arts among the Romans, infinitely worth the 
tranſcribing. Meum ſemper judicium fuit, Sc. It was always my 
Opinion, ſays he, That either our Country-men have been more 
happy.im their Inventions of every kind, than the Greeks ; or, That 
#hey have made a vaſt Improvement in whatever they borrow'd from 
that Nation, and thought worth their while to poliſh and refine. 
For as to the Conduct of Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Be- 
haviour, together with the Management of Family Concerns, we are 
Maſters of more Exattneſs, and have a much gentiler Air. If we 
aſcend to the Governing and Regulating of Rublich States, our 
Anceſtors may juſtly claim the Preference in this Part of Wiſdom, 
6n Account of their admirable Laws and Inſtitutions, In military 
Affairs, we have made à more conſiderable Advance than any 


before us; which is owing no leſs to our Diſcipline, than to our 


Native Bravery, * * 

Ils true, Greece has always had the Renown beyond us for their 
Attainment in every Part of Learning, and it was an eaſie Matter 
to conquer, when, they met with no Oppoſition Poetry, the moſt 
ancient ſort of Writing, bad but a late Reception among us : For 
Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt Dramatich Piece, 510 (it 
ſhould be 514) Tears after the Building of Rome, in the Conſul- 
ſhip of C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cœcus, and M. Tuditanus, 
a Tear before the Birth of Ennius, who is Senior to Plautus and 
Nzvius. | 

As he gocs on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poeſy, to 
the Want of due Reward and Inconragemenr, and tells us, Thar 
in a publick Oration of Cæros, it was objected as a Reproach 
to Marcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Ennius with him 
into Ætolia, when he went to reſide there as Governour, That 


(-) HP. lib. I, cap. 17, 
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there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Grecians 


eſteem'd ſo honourable a Study,) of Uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Practice of Meaſuring, and caſting Accompt. For Oratory, he 
obſerves, that be Romans embrac'd this very ſoon, but at firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution ; which were 
afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as ro ſet them on equal 
Terms with the moſt Eloquent Maſters of Greece: Bur that 
Philoſophy had lain neglected till that Time, and had mer with 
no eminent Author ro adorn it in the Latin Tongue, This 
therefore he profeſſeth ro undertake, as his proper Office; and 
how kappily he ſucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on that 
Subject will be a laſting Argument. 

It we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus, we find them both 
together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, the 
Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tranquillity of 
an inoffenſive Life. The former directed all his Studies to Action, 
in the Defence of the Common- wealth, and the Oppoſing all 
Deſigns on its Liberty. The latter, by never ent'ring the Scene 
of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally Honour'd and Courted by all 
Parties, from Hlla, to Auguſtus Ceſar, The one gain'd to him- 
telf more Glory, the other more hearry Love and Efteem ; and 
believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inclin'd to fallow Atticus, and 
to commend Cicero. 

Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Ceſar, Cato, and Brutus, who made 
ſuch a Noiſe in the World almoſt all at the ſame Time, were 
rhe moſt refin d Scholars of their Age. The three firſt indeed 
confin'd themſelyes to the Practice of Eloquence, till they 
were wholly diverted Ly the Profeſſion of Arms, Bur the three 
Laſt, as they our-ſhone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 
made much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane 
Learning. Poetry and Philoſophy were the Diverfion of 
Ceſar's leiſure Hours; and his Hiftory will be the Model of 
good Language, as long as himſelf is the Example of great 
Atchievements. | | 

The whole Conduct of Cato's Life, ſhews him a greater Stoic 
than rhe moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Sect ; or, however they 
might equal him in Knowledge, tis certain he ſham'd them in 
Practice. | | „ 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Sects of Philoſophers, 
4nd made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
uader Pomp:y, in the Civil Wars, all the Time that he was in 
the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company.“ 
e employ d in Reading, and Study, And the ycrv Dey before 
1 . . the 
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the decifive Battle at Pharſalia, tho' it was then the Middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many Inconveniences, and he 
himſelf extremely harraſs d, and out of Order; yet while others 
were either laid down to ſleep, or taken up with Apprehenſions 
about the Iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time, till the Even 
ing, in writing an Epitome of Polybius (a). WT 

Ir's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature, as well as 
Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their Bloſ- 
ſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and culti- 
vared by the Hand of an Emperor. 

I have often wonder'd that Mzcenas ſnou'd all along carry 
away the fole Honour of encouraging the Wir and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it ſeems probable that he acted only in 
Imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite con- 
trary happen d to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; rhe Glory 
of his Exploits was referr d to the Emperor, while the Emperor's 
Bounty advanced Mæcenas his Eſteem. And indeed, the cele- 
bration of Auguſtus his Triumphs, and the Panegyricks on his 
Piery, were ſufficient to ſet him out in the moſt taking Colours: 
Bur had Mæcenas been denied the ſhining Character of a Patron, 
he might have roll'd on in Silence among Epicurus his Herd, 
and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by the Poets Hands, 
unleſs in the ſame Poſture as S:/enys, | 


Inflatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper, Iaccho: 
Serta procul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attrit4 pendebat cantharus anſa (b), 


Bur whoever of the Two was the nobler Patron, Auguſtut 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 
for Proof we need-go no farther than Suetonius, who has ſpent no 
leſs than Six Chaprers on rhe Learning of this Emperor. His 
prodigious induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and Liberal Arts; 
his Labour in compoting every thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues; his 
polite and clean Style ; his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 
Literature, by the Aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Philoſophy ; the Thirteen Books of rhe Hiſtory of his 
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own Life; his Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 
Works in Proſe 3 his Book of Hexameters, and another of 
Epigrams, all conſider d together, may equal him with the moſt 
learned Princes 1n Story. 

Being thus arriv'd at the higheſt Point of the Roman Attain- 
ments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take a 
ſnort Survey of the Productions in every Kind, Eloquence in- 
deed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Auguſtan Age, 
than in Auguſtus his Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 
of the Common- wealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeſſion ; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 
much longer, and yet the Orator have been gone; when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpir'd him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 
But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fix d, under the 
Emperor's Protection, by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if we 
defire a View of Philofophy, the Two Poets will account for 
that, as well as for their own Province. 2 

I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a cele- 
brared Writer, That he was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of true 
Senſe in the Condu# of it (a). Eſpecially fince the Author of that 
Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then) Horace him- 
ſelf wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge, and inſerted in 
that ſhorr Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, whom he de- 
fir'd ſhou'd approve his Labours (6). 

Whether or no the common Saying be true, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loft, they might be found in Virgil, it's plain 


he div'd very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 


he ſets forth in all it's Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his ſublime 
Work. And in that admirable Place of his Second Georgic, 
when he expreſſeth, in a ſort of Tranſport, his inclinations to 
Poeſy, he ſeems to direct it's whole End towards the Specula- 
tions of the Philoſophers, and to make the Muſes Hand-maids 


to Nature: 


Me ver primum dulces ante omnia Muſe, 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, 
Accipiant, celiq; vias & „dera monſtrent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, Luneque Labores : 


* 2 1 
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(6) Sir #71, Temple's Miſcellan. P. 2. Eſſay 2. (6) Book 1. Sat. 16. 
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Unde tremor terris; qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſeipſa reſidant : 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni : vel que tardis mora noctibus obſtet, 


For me, the firſt Defire which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 
Is, that the Muſe me her High-Prieſt wou'd make; 
Into her holy Scenes of Myſtery take, 
And open there ro my Mind's purged Eye, 
Thoſe Wonders which ro Senſe the Gods deny: 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound: 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the far Centre's ancient Eaſe : 
What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance; 
Varieties too Regular for Chance : | | 
W har drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ftops the lazy Waggon of the Night. 

[Mr. Cowley, 


After Auguſtus, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, ſtoop'd 
from their former Height; and, perhaps, one of theſe Misfortunes 
might be a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. I am very 
ſorry when I find either of them attributed ro the Change of 
Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy : For had 
the Maxims and the Example of Auguſtus been purſu'd by his 
Succeſſors, the Empire, in all Probability, might have been much 
more Glorious than the Common- wealth. But while a new 
Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, and the Cæſars 
began to act what the Tarquins wou d have been aſham'd of, 
the Learning might very well be corrupted, together with the 


Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond any Hopes of a 


Recovery. 

It cannot be deny d, that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
moſt paſſionate Aﬀecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero: But this rather deterr'd other Men from 
ſuch Attempts, than incourag'd them in their Purſuits; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as 
a Contender for the Empire: The firſt being certainly the more 
hardy Combatant, who dar'd challenge his Maſters at their 
own Weapons. R 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the languiſhing Arts 
under Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domuatian (tor this laſt too was an 
Incourager of Poeſy, tho' he baniſh'd rhe Philoſophers), ſcarce 
fery'd ro any better Purpoſe, than ro demonſtrate the poor 
Succeſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Genius 
was wanting. | 

In the fix next Reigns, immediately following Domitian, 
Learning ſeems to have injoy'd a ſort of lucid Interval, and the 
baniſh'd' Favourite was again adnritted to Court, being highly 
countenanc'd and applauded by the beſt Set of Princes Rme 
ever ſaw. 

Not to inquire after the Productions of the other Reigns, the 
uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Junior, will make 
the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Feats of 
Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the Ancients, 
in other Reſpects, perhaps, they have over-match'd them: The 
Hiſtorians in the Delicacy of ru Politicks, and the fincere 
Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in his Wit and good 
Senſe. If we add to theſe Plutarch, who wrote moſt of his 
Works in Rome, and was honour'd by Traj an with the Conſulſhip ; 
and Quinctilian, who flouriſhd a very little Time before; 


they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning after the Sun-ſer 
of the Auguſtan Age; or rather be reſembled to a glimmering 


Taper, which caſts a double Light when it's juſt on the Point 


of expiring. 


Tis an obſervation of Sir Wiliam Temple, That all the Latin 
Books which we have till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 


till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſtimable 
Value; bur that all written ſince that Time, owe their Price 
purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and Excel- 


lence. | 

Bur the Purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, and 
ended, in Sir Milliam Temple's Judgment, with Velleius Paterculus, 
under Tiberius, The Reaſon he aſſigns for this Decay, is, the 
ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, after the Conqueſt 
of their own Country. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to the 
Army and the City, after the Reducing of thoſe Parts by Julius 
Ceſar, Auguſtus, and Tiberius; as many Spaniards and Syrians 
had done before, on the like Account: But the greateſt Confluence 
of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Traj an in the Eaſt, 
and his Eſtabliſiment of the Three new Provinces, Armenia, 
Mria, and Meſopotamia, And though Adrian voluntarily 

UN onofog 920 k relinquiſh'd 


relinquiſh'd theſe new Acquiſitions, yer the prodigious Swart: 
of the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſſor's Triumphs, 
were ſtill oblig d to live in Rome, in the Condition of Slaves. 
The greateſt Part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it ſo 
hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyric on Stilico, 


Hinc priſcæ redeunt artes, felicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitur iter, deſpectaq; Muſe 
Colla levant; . 


is guilry of a grand Piece of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the reſtorer of polite Studies, whien it is plain, that in his time 
(under Honorius) were the laſt Strugglings of the Roman State. 
The Goths and Vandals, who ſoon carried all before them; 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince 
they were already ſo much our of Countenance; and thus 
render the Conquerors of the Univerſe, as rough and illirerate 
as their firſt Progenitor s. 
In this manner the Inundations of the barbarous People 
prov'd equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome herſelf, 
when ſhe ceas d to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little time 
quite forgot to ſpeak Latin, 
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? I S an obvious Remark, That the ſtrongeſt Body owes 

its Vigour, in a great meaſure, to the very Milk it 
| receiv d in its Infancy, and to the firſt Knitting of the 
Joints: That the moſt ſtately Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs 
and Flowers, are beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the 


Hand that firſt fix d them in an agfeeable Soil: An Advantage 
| which if they happen to want, they ſeldom fail to degenerate in- 
to wildneſs, and to aſſume a Nature quite different from their 
proper Species. Every one knows how to apply the ſame Ob- 
ſervation to Morals, who has the Senſe to diſcover it in Na- 
turals. Hence the moſt renown'd People in Story, are thoſe 
# whoſe Law-givers thought it their nobleſt and moſt important 
Work, to preſcribe Rules for the early Inſtitution of Youth; 
On this Baſis Iycurgus founded the Glorious Diſcipline of the 
| Spartans, which continued for Five Hundred Years, without 
any conſiderable Violation. 


8 beyond all the Nit of Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind 


The Indian Brachmans had a Strain 


even before the Birth, and employing much Thought and Diligence 
about the Diet and Entertainment of their breeding Nomen; ſo 


far as to furniſh them with pleaſant Imaginations, to compoſe their 


Minds und their Sleep with the beſt Temper, during the Time that 
they carried their Burthen (a). | 


Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the conduct of Numa, that in 


| his Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firſt place 
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provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 
and makes the Remiſsneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Cauſe 
of the ſeditious and turbulent Temper of that People, and what 
contributed highly to the Ruin of the Common- wealth (a). Thus 
much indeed ſeems agreed on by all the latter Hiſtorians, That, 
in the looſer Times of the Empire, the ſhameful Negligence of, 
Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſſary Conſequence, the 
Corruption and Decay of Morality, and good Letters, ſtruck a 
very great Blow towards the Diſſolving of that glorious Fabrick, 
Bur in the riſing Ages of Rome, while their primitive Integrity 
and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and Command, the train.. 
ing up of Youth was look d on as a moſt Sacred Duty; and, 


they thought themſelves in the higheft Manner oblig'd to leave 5 
fit Succeflors to the Empire of the World. So that upon a ſnon 
Survey of the whole Method and Diſcipline from the Birth to 
the Entrance on publick Buſineſs, they will appear fo far to 
have exceeded the Wiſdom and Care of other Nations, as 
to contend far this Glory, even with the ancient Spartans, whom | 


Plutarch has magnify'd ſo much beyond them: Eſpecially, ii, 


; | we agree with a great Judge, That rhe raking no Care about 
i the Learning, but only abour the Lives and Manners of Chil-F 
dren, may be juſtly thought a Defect in Lycargus his Inſtitu © 
ll tion (b). . 
10 Quinctilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, gives, 
| an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 
if and ſets ir off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
* Modern. 3 
W « As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge £ 
15 to an hir'd Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that! 
| fl * ſerv'd for her Lodgings ; bur was brought up in the Lap and s 
4 Boſom of the Mother, who reckon'd it among her chief Com- h 
| | mendations, to keep the Houſe, and to attend on the Children. 
| | Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours t: 
| “ whoſe Life and Manners render'd her worthy of that Office, I 


fl eto whole Care the Children of every Family were committed; o 
| * before whom twas reckon'd the moſt heinous Thing in the g 
It World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had a 
l | | * ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Bufineſs tha a 
| they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity, a 
| 
| 
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1 


| | | 
| | | : (a) Plutarch, Compar. of Numa and Lycurg, (U) Arch-Biſhop de 
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ſne regulated their very Divertiſements and Recreations. Thus 
Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Gracchi, Fulius Ceſar 
and Auguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the Office of Go- 
« yerneſles, and to have employ'd themſelves in the Education 
of Noblemens Children. The Strictneſs and Severity of ſuch 
an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, That the Mind being 
thus preſerv d in its primitive Innocence and Integrity, and not 
*« debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill Example, might apply its ſelf 
« with the greateſt willingneſs to the Liberal Arts, and embrace 
* them with all its Powers and Faculties. That, whether it was 
particularly enclin'd either ro the Profeſſion of Arms, or to the 
« Underſtanding of the Law, or to the Practice of Eloquence ; 
« jt might make that its only Buſineſs, and greedily drink in the 
* whole Knowledge of the favourite Study, 

* Bur now the young Infant is given in Charge to ſome poor 
Grecian Wench, and one or two of the ſerving- men, perhaps, 
are join'd in the Commiſſion; generally the meaneſt and moſt 
ill bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Com- 
* panions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt rake its firſt Impreſ- 
* fion and Bent. Over the whole Family there 1s not the leaſt 
« Care taken of what is ſaid or done before the Child; while 
* the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
* Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, to 
Licenciouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the natural Reſult of which, 
* 15A ſettled Impudence, and a Contempt of thoſe very Parents, 


and every Body elſe, 


Thus althoꝰ the Care and Inſtruction of Youth, among the old 
Romans, had been provided for by the publick Laws, as in the 
Spartan State, yer the voluntary Diligence of Parents. would 
have made all ſuch Regulations ſuperfluous. 

Among the Domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe to 
take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Trouble or 
Difficulty, and yer prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as any 
other Inſtitution: I mean the uſing Children to ſpeak the Lan- 
guage purely at firſt, by letting them hear nothing but the trueſt 


and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral Perſons 


arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were ſo unhappy 
as to want many other Qualifications. 

Tully ſays, That the Gracchi were educated, non tam in gremio, 
quam in ſer mone Matris: And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
reckon'd the third Orator of his Time, that he underſtood no 
Poer, had read no Books of Eloquence, had made no * 
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Collections: and had no Knowledge of the publick cr private 
Part of the Law. The only thing which gain'd him his Applauſe 
was a clean, ſhining Phraſe, and a ſudden Quickneſs and Flucncy 3 
of Expreſſion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his pri vate 
Education; being us'd ro ſuch a correct and poliſh'd way of 
ſpeaking 1n the Houſe were he was broughr up(a). 5 
For Maſters, in the firſt Place, they had the Literatores, ot 
Teguuang, who taught the Children to write and read: To 
thele they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Years (b). Being come from under their Care, they were ſent Þ 
ro the Grammar Schools, to learn the Arr of ſpeaking well, and 
the underſtanding of Authors : Or more frequently, in the Houſe | 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for 
that Employment. 7 
It is pleaſant to conſider what prudence was us d in theſe early 
Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds a Love and Inclination 
to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt Share of 
their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his 


Second Book de Legibus, That when they were Boys, they us'd 


ro learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, in 
the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And Plutarch 
relates in his Life of the younger Cato, That the very Children 
had a Play, in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſes before 
the Judges; accuſiing one another, and carrying the condemn | 
Party to Priſon. | 

The Maſters already merition'd, together with the Inſtructors 
in the leveral ſorts of Manly Exerciſes, for the Improving of theit 
natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that Name, iſ 
{et in view with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ; who after 
that Reaſon had diſplayed her Faculties, and eftabliſh'd her com- 
mand, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the Advantages of 
Narure, and to give the laſt Hand toward the forming of a R- 
nan Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Figure on the Scene 
of Action in their own time, or in Hiſtory afterwards, who, 
beſides rhe conſtant frequenting of Publick Lectures, did not 
keep with them in the Houſe, ſome eminent Profeſfor of Ora- 
tory or Wiſdom. 

I have often thought, That one main Rea ſon of the prodigious 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe private Tu— 
tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 
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do have been berween Maſter and Scholar, by which means 
Tr private Government and Inftruction proceeded in the ſweeteſt and eaſi- 


Applauſe eſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome, had the ſame 
| Fluency '} Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Perſius had for his 
is private Maſter, Cornutus the Stoick, ro whom addrefling himſelf in his 
d way of = fifth Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own Love and Piety 


| co his Governour, and the ftrict Friendſhip that was berween 
atores, or oF 


em: 
cad: To 
Or Seven Þ Cumgz; iter ambiguum eſt, & vitæ neſcius error 
were ſent Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
well, and Ae tibi ſuppoſui : teneros tu ſuſeipis annos 
he Houle | Socratico, Cornute, ſinu; tunc fallere ſolers 
rain'd for | 
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Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores ; 
Et premitur vatione animus, vinciq; laborat, 


neſe early E Artificemq; tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
iclination 7 Tecum etenim longos memins conſumere ſoles ; 

| Share of if Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes. 

us, in his 5 Unum opus, & requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
they us d 5 Atque verecundg laxamus ſeria menſa. | 
Heart, in Non equidem hoc dubites amborum fædere certo 

| Plutarch © Conſentire dies, & ab uno ſidere duci. 
Children Noſtra vel quali ſufpendit tempora librà 

ſes before 1 Parca tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 
ondemn d Y Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum ;; 


Saturnumq; gravem neſtro Jove fregimus ung. 


nſtructors 


u. Neſcio quod, certè eſt quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 
g of their 
Name, ii Tuft at the Age when Manhood ſer me ſree, 
who after Þ? j then deposd my ſelf, and left the Reins to thee : 
her com.] On thy wiſe Boſom I reposd my Head, 
antages of And by my better Socrates was bred. 


p of a R. ; 

the Scene The crooked Line reforming bv the right, 

rds, who, 5 My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command; 
s, did not : Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand. 
r of Or Long Summer-days thy Preceprs I rehearſe, 
And Wintcr-nights were ſhorc in our Converſe. 
One was our Labour, one was our Repole ; 
One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 

Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 
And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one.: 


Then thy ſtraight Rule ſer Virtue in my Sight, 
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Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn; 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born. 
Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 
And both have Saturn's Rage, repell'd by Jcve. 
What Star I know nor, bur ſome Star I find, 
Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. 


[ Mr. Dryden. 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informer; 
of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 
Scholars. Which makes Juvenal break out into that elegant 
Rapture: 


Dii majorum umbris tenuem & ſine pondere terram 
Spiranteſq; crecos, & in urns perpetuum ver, 

Qui pracepterem ſancti voluere parentis 

Eſſe loco (a). | 


In Peace, ye Shades of our great Grandfires, reſt ; 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 

Erernal Springs and rifing Flowers adorn 

The Reliques of each venerable Urn : 

Who pious Reverence to their Tutors paid, 

As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. 


[Mr. Charles Dryden. 


At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they put on the manly Gown, were brought in a ſolemn Man- 
ner to the Forum, and enter'd in the Study of Pleading: Not 
only if they deſign'd to make this their chief Profeſſion, bur altho 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker; or any 

eminent Orator, who had nor ſerv'd ſome time in the Army. 


Thus it was requiſite for all Perſons, who had any Thoughts ef 
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riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both ar the 


Bar, and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their Valour 
and Conduct ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderable Poſt, it 
wou'd have prov'd almoſt impoſſible, without the advantage of 
Eloquence, ro maintain their Authority with the Senare and 
People: Or, if the Force of their Oratory ſhou'd in time procure 
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| them the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul, they would 
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not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 
the Provinces (which fell ro their Share at the Expiration of 
Z thoſe Employments) without ſome Experience in military Com- 


mand. | 

Yer becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which wou'd 
eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and in 
which they wou'd almoſt naturally excell, as Occaſions ſhould be 
afterwards offer'd for their Service; their whole Applications 
and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 


Or, perhaps, they, now and then, made a Campaign, as well 


for a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
in martial Diſcipline. 

In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very good Account 
of this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of the 
Neceſſity of ſuch a Courſe in the Common-wealth ; which 
coming from ſo great a Maſter, cannot fail to be very Pertinent 
and Inſtructive. 

Among our Anceſtors, ſays the Author, the Youth who was 
** defign'd for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
* now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
Domeſtick Inſtitution, was brought by his Father, or near Rela- 
tions, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us d 
* conſtantly to attend, and to be always preſent at this Perform- 
ance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordinary 
Aſſemblies of the People: So that by this Means he learnt to en- 
* gage in the Laurels and Contentions of the Bar, and to approve 
© himſelf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 

For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mix'd State, when the 
* Differences were never referr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 
Orators derermin'd Matters as they pleas d, by prevailing on 
the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Am- 
bition of popular Applauſe : Hence the great Variety of Laws 
and Decrees: Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 
** Magiſtrares, ſometimes carried on whole Nights in the Roſtra : 
Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the powerful 
Criminals, and the expoſing of Houſes to the Violence and 
* Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 
* the conſtant Hears and Bickerings between the Senate and 
People. All which, tho' in a great Meaſure they diſtracted the 
Common- wealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exercis'd 
« end imprqy'd the Eloquence of thoſe Times , by propoſing 
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e the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel. 


72 


lent any Perſon appear d in the Art of Speaking, the more ea. 


fily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments ; the more he 
ſurpaſs d his Collegue in the ſame Office, the greater was his ; 


Favour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 


the Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons, 


Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of | 


Foreign Nations : Theſe when they undertook the Com. 


mand of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their | 
Departure, and ador'd at their Return: Theſe the higheſt Þ 
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Offices of Prætors or Conſul ſeem d to require, and call for, and 


court their Acceptance: Theſe, when in a private Station, 


abated very little of their Authority, while they guided both 


the Senate and the People by their Counſel, For they toek 
this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence 'rwas 
impoſſible either ro attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 
the Common-wealth : And no Wonder, when they were | 
drawn to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compell'd to 


ſhew their Parts in Publick. When 'twas recken'd bur an 
ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 


Senate, unleſs a Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the Þ 
engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elegance. When if they 
had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer Þ 
the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not fo much 
as give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; bur 
were oblig d ro appear in Court, and to deliver it with their Þ 
own Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 
ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence : To be a fine Speaker FR | 
was counted Brave and Glerious; on the other Hand, to act“ 
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only a mute Perſon, on the publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour, and Deſire of 
avoiding infamy, was a main incitement to their Endeavours 
in theſe Studies: leſt they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the 
Clients, rather than among the Patrons; leſt che numerous De- 
pendances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd now 
at laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Supporter; 
left, like a fort of uſeleſs and unprefitable Creatures, they 
ſhou'd either be fruſtrated. in their Pretenſions ra Honour and 
Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, by 
the Miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration. 

Craſſus and Antonius, the Two chief Managers of the Di- 


courſe in Tully's firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as very 
appoſite in their Judgments, concerning the neceſſatv 1mprove- 
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# Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. 
to ſeek in the Cultivating of their Land, or the Comrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cats de 
Re Ruſtics, or Mago the Carthaginian : So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
| ject taken from any part of Knowledge, withour any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The former denies any Per- 
more ea. 


ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs, in ſome 
Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. 'The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, Thar an Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects; and he does 
not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Vet he wou'd not have 
theſe Acquifirions fir ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamell d in his Mind, than 
emboſs'd upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 


will eaſily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body 
nce twas 


> Truſt in 


whether he has learnt to dance, rhough he does nor practice his 
Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator when he Delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eafily make it appear, whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Cavſe depends, though he does nor diſcourſe of ir 
in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or 3 Mechanick, Antonius 
on the other Hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 


ment of bur a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe, 
that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 


Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able ro proſecute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
'Thar, as few Perſons are 


denſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience and Con- 
verſation, ſhall lead him. © For who ever (ſays he) when he 
comes to move the Aﬀections of the Judges or People, ftops 
at this, that he hath nor Philoſophy enough to dive into the 


Girſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their variqus 


Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we mutt quite 
lay aſide the Way of raifing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 


ſenting the Miſery of a diſtreſ'd Party, or deſcribing (perhars) 


the Slavery which he endures: When Philoſophy 
impros e- N 9 2 . 


tells us 
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* that a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue is 4 


always abſolutely free. 
Now as Cicero, without doubt, ſat himſelf for the Picture, 
which, in Craſſus his Name, he there draws of an Orator, and 


therefore ſtrengthens his Argument by his own Example as well 4 
as his Judgment; ſo Antonius in the next Dialogue, does not 4 


ftick to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for 
the Sake of diſputing and encountering his Rival, than to 
deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore hel 
gentile Education in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholy 


directed to the Bar, ir ſeems probable, that no part of uſeful 


Knowledge was omitred, for the improving and adorning of 
the main Study; and chat all the other Arts were courted, : 
though not with an equal Paſſion. And upon the whole it 


appears, that a ftrange Aſſiduity, and unwearied 1 1 
were the very Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their 

Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters f 
into his Character as an eſſential part of it, that he was incre- 
dibili induſtria, diligentia ſi ingulari; of incredible induſtry, f 
ſingular Diligence (a). And Cato in Salluſt tells the Senate, That 


twas not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their Anceſtors, | 


which advanc'd the Grandeur of Rome : So thar the Founders | | 


and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence and 
Labour neceſſary Qualifications of a Citizen, rook the ſame 
Courſe as the Poets will have Jupiter ro have thought on, 


when he ſucceeded ro the Government over the Primirive 
Mortals : 


. Pater ipſẽ colendi 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit; primuſq;; per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veternodb.) 


1 
To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry and perpe- A f 
tual Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to inſtanct] 1 
in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, Declaiming and] 
Reciting. i 
Tranſlation the ancient Orators of Rome look'd on ag a moſt! 


uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Pertons that! 


() Archbiſhop Tillorſon's Sermon of Education. (5) Vrg. Geerg, 1. 1 
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applied themſelves ro the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one 
Orator of Greece for their conſtant Pattern; either Lyſias, Hype- 


; 
25 


Virtue is 8 


"I 

5 
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e Picture, FF des, Demoſthenes or #ſchixes, as their Genius was inclind. 
ator, and Him they continually ſtudied, and to render themſelves abſolute- 
le as well ly Mafters of his Excellencies, were always making him ſpeak 
does not Itheir own Tongue. This Cicero, Quinctilian, and Pliny Funior, 
en up for injoin as an indiſpenſible Duty, in order to the acquiring any 
Than to Jalent in Eloquence. And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
refore the ¶peſides his many Verſions of the Orators for his private Uſe, 
ig wholly 3 oblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 
of uſeful Plato and Xenophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratus in 
lorning of Worſe. 
> courted, as to Declaiming, This was not only the main Thing, at 
whole it Fwhich they labour d under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but what 
pplication, they practis'd long after they undettook real Cauſes, and had 
hen their gain'd a conſiderable Name in the Forum, Suetonius in his 
ays enters Bock Of Famous Rhetoricians, tells us, That Cicero declaim'd in 


was incre. Greek till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his Death. 
rduſtry, f That Pompey the Great, juſt at the breaking out of the Civil 
late, That War, reſum'd his old Exerciſe of Declaiming, that he might the 


Anceſtors, more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the 
: Founders Defence of Cæſar's Cauſe, in his publick Harangues. That 
rence and Marc Antony and, Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 
the. ſame when they were engag'd in the Siege of Mutina : And, That 
ought on, Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 


Primitive private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 
the Empire. | 
It is worth remarking, That the Subject of theſe old 
Declamations was not a meer fanſiful Theſis, but a Caſe 
which might prebably be brought into the Courts of Ju- 
dicature. The contrary Practice, which crept into ſome 
Schools after the Auguſtan Age, to the great debaſing of 
Eloquence, is what Petronius inveighs ſo ſeverely againſt, 


and perpe- 


ia the beginning of his Satyricon, in a ſtrain ſo Elegant, 
to inſtance that it wou'd loſe a great Part of the Grace and Spirit in any 
aiming and] Tranſlation. 

When I ſpeak of Recitation, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
n ag a molt PFpublick Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 


Perlons that Purpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 


 F7Novleſt Patrons, and carried on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
Concourſe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
conſidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Men of that Pro- 
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induſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelyhood. And tis 


evident, that unde ſome Princes, the moſt celebrated of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their Parts Þ 


to the Multitude, cou'd hardly keep themſelves from ſtarving ; 
as Juvenal obſerves of Stat ius; 


* 


Sed cam Fiegit ſubſellia verſu, 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 


I wou'd mean therefore, the Rehearſal of all manner of F 
Compoſitions in Proſe or Verle, perform'd by Men of ſome Þ 


Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd the World with their Þ 


Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of a 
more numerous Audience, The Deſign they chiefly aim'd at, 
was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece, For the 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe 
Occaſions than at other times, muſt needs take more Notice 
of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before the 


Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the common 
Superviſal. Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his Friends Þ 


Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in private Con- 
ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation. 
In the fuller Auditories, he had the Benefit of ſeeing what rook 


or what did not take with People; whoſe common Suffrage was Þ 


of lo great Authority, in this Cate, that Pomponius Secundus, 2 
celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he conſulted with his 
Friends about the Poliſhing any of his Writings, if they hap- 
pen'd to differ in their Opinion, about the Elegance, Juſtnels, 
and Propriety of any Thought or Expreflion, us'd always to 
tay, AD POPULUM PROVOCO, I APPEAL 
To THE PEOPLE, as the beſt Deeiders of the 
Controverſy (a). | 

The Example of younger Pliny in this Practice is very @b- 
fervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us by 
himſeif. IT omit (ſays he) no May or Method that may ſeem 
proper for Correction: And firſt, 1 tahe a ſtrict View of what 1 
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have Written, and conſider throughly of the whole Piece. In the 
next place, I read it over to Two or Three Friends: And ſcon 
after ſend it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations, If 
I am in any doubt concerning their Criticiſms, I take in 
the Aſſiſtance of One or Two beſides my ſelf, to judge, and debate 
the Matter, Laſt of all, I recite before a greater number: And 


© this is the Time that I furniſh my ſelf with the ſevereſt Emenda- 
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tions (a). | 

It might be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject, to deſcribe the 
whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous Ro- 
mans, with their gradual Advances to thoſe Virtues and Attain- 
ments, which we ſtill admire 1n their Story. Bur the Account 
which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome Hints from 
other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not command, rhe 
Omiſſion of all the reſt, And it is no ordinary Happineſs that 
we are oblig d with the Hiſtory of that excellent Perſon from his 
own Hand, whom we muſt certainly pitch upon for the firſt and 
greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to the Relations of 
other Men, 

For ſome time after his Admiſſion to the Forum he was a con- 
ſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in Pub- 
lick: Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in writing, reading and 
improving his Invention ; beſides the Exerciſes he perform'd in 
the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, he 
apply'd himſelf with all imaginable Diligence to Q. Scævola, the 
moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Science; who, tho* he did nor 
make it his Buſineſs ro procure Scholars, yet was very ready 
and willing to affiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as defired his 
Advice and Directions. Twas to this Scævola that Cicero's 
Father, when he put him on his Manly Gown, committed his Son, 
with a ſtrict Charge never to ſtir from him, but on extraordi- 
nary Accounts. 

About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Hear of the Conten- 


tion between Marius and Hlla, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all things in Confuſion ; Philo, the Prince of 
the Academy, leaving Athens, on occaſion of the Michridatich 


War, took up his Refidence in Reme. 


Cicero wholly rcher. 


* himſelf ro his Inſtitution, having now fixed the Bent of bis 
Thouglits and Inclinations to Philoſophy, ro which he gave the 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the diſtractions of the Time 


gave him little Reaſon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and the 


regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd ever be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigour. Yer not entirely to forſake his Oratory, at the 
ſame time he made his Applications ro Molo the Rhodian, 2 
famous Pleader and Maſter of Rherorick. 


Slla being now the ſecond time advanc'd againſt Mzthridate; 
the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for Three Year; ! 
together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unwearied Dili Þ 
gence, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner of Þ 
Learning; having now the Benefit of a new Inſtructor, Diodotu F 
the Stoick, who lived and died in his Houſe. To this Maſter, 
beſides his improvement in other uſeful Parts of Knowledge, he 
was particularly obligd for keeping him continually exercis'd 
in Logick, which he calls 4 conciſe and eampact kind of Ele- 


quence. 


Bur tho engag'd at the ſame time in ſo many and ſuch dif. Þ 


ferent Faculties, he ler no Day flip without ſome performance 


in Oratory : Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts Þ 
he cou'd light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he did 
not ſtick to any one Language, but ſomerimes made uſe of 
Latin, ſometimes of Greek ; and indeed more frequently of the 
latter; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Greet 
Style, wou'd by this means grow ſo natural as eaſily to be imi- Þ 
tated in his own Tongue: or becauſe his Grecian Maſters wou'd Þ 


not be ſuch proper Judges of his Style and Method, nor fo 


well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in any Þ 


other than their Native Language. 


Upon Hlla's Victorious Return and his Settlement of the 
Common- wealth, the Lawyers recover'd their Practice, and the Þ 


ordinary Courſe of Judicial Matters was revived. And then it 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 


of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Oration in a Pub. 
lick Fudgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted Þ 
by no leſs a Man than the Di&ator himſelf, which was the 


Reaſon that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dar'd appear 
in his behalf, Cicero carried the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 
being now abour Six or Seven and Twenty: And having 
behav'd himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprize, 
there was no Buſineſs thought roo weighty or difficult for his 

Management. 0 
He found himſelf at this time to labour under a very weak 
Conſtitution, to which was added the Natural Default in his 
e | make 
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make of a long and thin Neck: ſo that in Probability the la- 
bour and ſtraining of the Body requir'd in an Orator cou'd not 
conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpe- 
cially to be feard in him, becauſe he was obſerv'd in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 


moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame time to 
uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 
this Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
$ continually urging him to lay aſide all thoughts of a Profeſſion 
which appear'd ſo extreamly perjudicial to his Health. But 


Cicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the one, 
and to the Entreaties of the other; and declar'd his Reſolution 
rather to run the riſque of any Danger that might happen, than 


8 deprive himſelf of the Glory which he might juſtly challenge 
1d of Ele- 


ſuch dif. d 


from the Bar. 
Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think; 
that upon altering his Mode of ſpeaking, and bringing his Voice 


down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 
nragoniſts Þ 


conſiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſported 


him, and by that means avoid the Damage which ſeem'd now 
to threaten his Deſign. | 
1rly of the 
the Greet 


For the effecting of the Cure, he concluded on a Journey 
into Greece: And ſo, after he had made his Name very conſide- 


rable in the Forum, by Two Years pleading, he left the City. 
ters wou'd Þ 


Being arriv'd at Athens, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
with the Philoſopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſer- 


tor of the old Academy: and here under the Direction of the 
geateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaintance with that Part of 
Learning which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 
Youth, at the ſame time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
ry under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an Eminent Pro- 


feſſor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 


round all Aſia, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer d him their Company. 


But not ſatisfied with all theſe Advantages, he ſail d ro Rhodes, 


and there entred himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 


famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rme: One 


| that beſides his Admirable Talent at pleading, and penning, had 
| {peculiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults 


in any Performance. *Twas to his Inſtitution that Cicero grate- 
fully acknowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat 


and unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not conſiſt 


Vith the Juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. 
a Rerurning 
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PART I. Bor I. 


The Original, Growth, and Decay of the 
ROMAN Common-WraLTH. 


et. 


m 


CHAP.-E 
Of the Building of the CITT. 


PH 1 LE we view the Original of States and 
A Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
zing Part of Hiſtory,) we eaſily diſcern, as 
the firſt and faireſt Proſpect, rhe Riſe of the 
Fewifi and Roman Common-wealths : Of 
which, as the former had the Honour always 
d be eſteem'd the Favourite of Heaven, and the peculiar Care 
of Divine Providence; ſo the other had very good Pretenſions to 
ſtyle herſelf the Darling of Fortune; who ſeem'd to expreſs a 
more than ordinary Fondnels for this her youngeſt Daughter, as 
if (he had defign'd the Three former Monarchies purely for a 
Foil to ſer off this latter. Their own Hiſtorians rarely begin 

ithout a Fir of Wonder; and, before they proceed to delineare 
the Glorious Scene, give themſelves the Liberty of ſtanding B.ill 
ome time, ro admire at a Diſtance, | 

For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 
ſince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcendant of 
Encas, from whom his Pedigree ws be thus in ſnori. deriv'd 2 


THE 


K Upon 


— 


” The Rl: e and Progreſs Part! 


Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Gracian, 
FEneas, with a (mall number of Followers, had the good fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by flight. His elcape was very much counte. 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all occaſions he had ex. 
preſs'd his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, 
the unhappy cauſe of all the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Try, 
after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, he ar. 
riv'd at laſt at Latium, a part of Italy fo calld, 4 latendo, ot 
from hing hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his Re. 
tirement, when expell'd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellious 
Son Jupiter. Here applying himſelf ro the King of the Country, 
at that Time Latinus, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lavinia, 
in Marriage; and upon the Death of his Father: in-Law was lef 
in Poſſeſſion of the when He remov'd the imperial Sear from 
Laurentium to Lavinium, a City which he had built himſelf in 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon after, the Right 
of Succeſſion reſted in Aſcanius ; whether his Son by a former 
Wife, and the {ame he brought with him from Troy, or another 
of that Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter- 
mind. Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was intruſted 
in the Hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, he 
left his Mother in Poſſeſſion of Lavinium; and removing with 
part of the Men, laid the Foudation of a New City, along the 
fide of the Mountain Albanus, call'd from thence Longa Alba 
After him, by a Succeflion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdom 
devoiv'd at laſt to Precas, Procas at his Death left two Sons, 
Numitor and Amulius; of whom Amulius over- reaching his elder 
Brother, oblig'd him to quit his Claim to the Crowon, which he 
thereupon ſecur d to himlelt ; and to prevent all diſturbance that 
might probably ariſe to him or his Poſterity, from the elder Fa- 
mily, making away with all the Males, he conſtrain'd Numitors 
only Daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on her the Habit of a Vel- 
tal, and conſequently a Vow of perperual Virginity. However, 
the Princeſs was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd of 
two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted 
with the Truth, immediately condemn'd his Niece to ſtrait Im- 
priſonment, and the Infants to be expos'd, or carry'd and left in 
a ſtrange Place, where twas very improbable they ſhould meet 
with any relief. The Servant, who had the Care of this inhumane 
Office. left the Children at the bottom of a Tree, by the Bank 
of the \River Tiber. In this fad Condition, they were caſually 
diſcover by Faufiulus the King's Shepherd; who being wholly 


ignorant o the Plot, took the Infants up, and carry d 2 
. om? 
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home to his Wife Laurentia, to be nursd with his own Chii- 
dren (a). This Wife of his had formerly been a common Pro- 
ſtitute, call d in Latin Lupa; which Word ſignifying likewiſe a 
a She- Wolf, gave Occaſion to the Story of their being nurs'd by 
ſuch a Beaſt; though ſome take the Word always in a literal 
Senſe, and maintain that they really ſubſiſted ſome time, by ſuck- 
ing this Creature, before they had the good Fortune to be reliev'd 
by Fauſtulus (b). The Boys, as they grew up, diſcovering the 
natural greatneſs of their Minds and Thoughts, addicted them- 
ſelves to the generous Exerciſes of Hunting, Racing, Taking of 
Robbers, and ſuch- like; and always expreſsd a great Deſire of 
ingaging in any Enterprize that appear 'd hazardous and no- 
ble (c). Now there happening a Quarel betwixt the Herdſmen 
of Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting caſually on Remus, 
brought him before their Maſter to be examin'd. Numitor, learn- 
ing from his own Mouth the ftrange Circumſtances of his Edu- 
cation and Fortune, eafily gueſs'd him to be one of his Grand- 


| Sons, Who had been exposd. He was ſoon confirm'd in this 


Conjecture, upon the Arrival of Fauſtulus and Romulus; when 
the whole Buſineſs being laid open, upon conſultation had, gain- 
ing over to their Party a ſufficient Number of the diſaffected 
Citizens, they contriv'd to ſurprize Amulius, and re-eſtabliſh Nu- 
mitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very happily put in Execution, 
the Tyrant ſlain, and the old King reſtor'd to a full Enjoyment 
of the Crown (4), The young Princes had no ſooner re- ſeated 


their Grand-Father in his Throne, bur they began to think of 


procuring one for themſelves. They had higher Thoughts than 
to take up with the Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwill- 
ing to live in Alba, becauſe they could not Govern there: So 
taking with them their Foſter-Father, and what others they could 
get together, they began the Foundation of a New City, in the 
lame place where, in their Infancy, they had been brought up (e). 
The firſt Walls were ſcarce finiſh'd, when, upon a flight Quarrel, 
the Occafion of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians, the 


younger Brother had the Misforrune to be ſlain. Thus the whole 


Power came into Remulus's Hands; who carrying on the remain- 
der of the Work, gave the City a Name in alluſion to his own, 
and hath been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of the 
man Common- wealth. 


325*%⸗. 


() Livy, lib. 1. () See Dempfter's Notes to Roſinus's Antiquities? 
Ub, 1. cp. 1. (e) Plutarch in the Life of Romulus, (d) Ibid. and Livgt 
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CHAP 
Of the Roman Affairs under the Kings. 


K E witty Hiſtorian (a) had very good Reaſon to entitle 
the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome ; for 'tis cer- 
rain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt 
part of Romalus's Time was taken up in making Laws and Regu- 
ations for the Common- wealth: Three of his State Defigns, ! 
mean the Aylum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of rhofe Times, ſo they contributed, in an extra- 
ordinary Degree, to the Advancement of the New Empire. Bur 
then Numa's long Reign ferv'd only for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe Three and forty 
Years (b), Rome gain'd not fo mnch as one Foor of Ground, 
Tullus Hoſtilius was wholly employ'd in converting his Subjects 
from the pleafing Amuſements of Superſtitzon, ro the rougher 
Inſtitution of Martial Diſcipline: Yet we find nothing memo- 
rable related of his Conqueſts ; only thar after a long and du- 
bious War, the Romans entirely ruin'd their Old Mother Alba (c). 
Atter him, Ancus Marcius, laying aſide all Thoughts of exrend- 
ing the Bounds of the Empire, apply's himſelf wholly to 
ſtrengthen and beaurifie the City (4) ; and eſteem'd the Com- 
modiouſneſs and Magnificence of that, the nobleft Deſign he 
could poſſibly be engag'd in. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho' not 
alrogether ſo quiet as his Predeceſſor, yer conſulted very little 
Elſe beſides the Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of tte 
Government ; for the Encreaſe of which, he appoinred the 
Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, ro diſttngwih 
them from the Common People (e). A more peacefull Tem- 
per appear'd in Servius Tullius, whoſe principal Study was 
to have an exact Account of the Eſtates of the Romans; 
and according to thofe, to divide them into Tribes (5), that ſo 
they might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to the Publick 
Expences of the Stare. Tarquin the Proud, tho perhaps more 


"7s ) Florus in the-Preface to his Hiſtory. (5) Platarch in the Life 
of Numa. (c) Horus, I. 1. cap. 3. (a) 1dem, I. 1. cap. 4. (e) Iden, 
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| engag'd in Wars than any of his Predeceſſors (g), yet had in his 


Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant 
Vices, as muſt neceſſarily Have prov'd fatal to the growing 
Tyranny. And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia, 
adminiſtred to the People an Opportunity of Liberty, yet a far 
flighrer Matter would have ferv'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, 
ro endeavour the affertion of their Rights. However on this 
Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a mixture of 
Fury and Compaſſion, that under the Conduct of Brutus and 
Collatinus, ro whom the dying Lady had recommended the Re- 
yenge of her injur'd Honour (a), ruſhing immediately upon the 
Tyrant, they expell'd him and his whole Family, A new Form 
of Government was now zeſolv'd on; and becauſe to live under 
a divided Power, carry'd ſomething of Complacency in the 
Proſpect (b), they unanimouſly conferr'd the Supreme Command 
on the Two generous Aſſerters of their Liberties(c). Thus ended 
the Royal Adminiſtration, after it had continu'd about Two 
hundred and fifty Years, 

Florus, in his Reflections on this Firſt Age of Rome, can't 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it 
ſhould be bleſs'd, in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of 
Princes ſo fortunately different in their Aims and Deſigns; as if 
Heaven had purpoſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exi- 
gencies of the State (d). And the famous Machiavel is of the 
lame Opinion (e). Bur a judicious Author (Ff) hath lately ob- 
{erv'd, that this difference of Genius in the Kings, was ſo far 
from procuring any Advantage to the Roman People, that their 
{mall encreaſe, under that Government, is referrable to no other 
cauſe, However, thus far we are afſur'd, that thoſe ſeven 
Princes left behind zem a Dominion of no larger extent than 
that of Parma, or Mantua, at preſent. 


8 


» 


cg) See Horus, I. 1. cap. 7. (a) Idem, lib. r. cap. 9 (6) Plutarch 
in the Life of Poplicola. (c) Ibid. & Florus, lib. 1. cap. 9. (d) Idem, 
cap. 8. (e) Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2, cap. 12. 


Monſieur St. Euremont's Rellections on the Genizs of the Roman 
People, cap. 1. 


As CHAP, 


Part I, 


6 The Riſe and Progreſs 


HAP. HI. 


Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of thi 
Conſular Government, to the firſt Punic War. 


H E Tyrant was no ſooner expeli'd, bur, as it uſually hap- 

L pens, there was great plotting and deſigning for his Reſtau- 
ration. Among ſeveral other young Noble-men, Brutus his two 
Sons had ingagd themſelves in the Aſſociation: But the Conſpi- 
racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traytors brought before 
the Conſuls, in order tc their Puniſhment, Brutus only addreſſing 
himſelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De. 
fence. to make againtt the Indictment, upon their Silence, or- 
der'd them immediately to be Beheaded : and ſtaying himſelf t 
ſee the Execution, committed the reſt to the Judgment of his Col- 
league (a). No Action among the Old mant has made a 
greater Noiſe than this. "I'would be exceeding difficult to deter- 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue; 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel and unnatural Humour ; or whether 
Ambition had not as great a Share in it as either. But tho' the 
Fla ne was ſo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke ou: 
with greater Fury abroad: for Tarquin was not only receivd 
with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the Neighbouring 
States, bur ſupplied too with all Neceſſaries, in order to the Re. 
covery of his Dominions, The moſt powerful Prince in Ira 
was at chat Time Porſenna, King of Hetruria, or Tuſcany ; who 
nor content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap- 
roach d with a nuraerous Army, in his behalf, to the very Walls 
of Rome (b). The City was in great Hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of the 
Romans, induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace (c). The moſt remark- 
able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mu. 
 #4us, and Clelia, Cocles, when the Remans were beaten back in 
an unfortunate Sally, and the Enemy made good their Purſuit to 
che very Bridge, only with the Aſſiſtance of two Perſons, de- 
tended it againſt their whole Power, till his own Party broke 1: 
down behind; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Ri- 
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ver, and ſwam over to the other fide (a). Mutius having fail'd 


In an attempt upon Por/enna's Perſon, and being brought before 
the King to be examin'd, thruſt his Right-hand, which had com- 


mitted the miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 


Sacrifice. Upon which generous Action, he was diſmiſs'd with- 


out farther Injury. As for Clælia, ſhe with other Noble Virgins, 
had been deliver d to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on Account of a 
Truce : when obtaining the Liberty to bathe themſelves in Tiber, 
ſhe geiting on Horſe-back before the reſt, entourag d them to fol- 
low her thro' the Water to the Remans ; tho the Conſul gene- 
rouſly ſent them back to the Enemy's Camp. Porſenna had no 
ſooner drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Latines join'd 
in a Confederacy againſt Rme: and tho' they were extreamly 
weaken d by the Deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went over 
with Five thouſand Pamilies to the Romans ; yet they could not 
be intirely ſubdu'd, till they receiv'd a total Overthrow from 
Valerius Poplicola (b). But the Aqui and the Volſc;, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate of the Latines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ry d on the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years ; till it was 
happily concluded by Lucius Quinctius, the famous Di&ator taken 
from the Plough, in leis than fifteen Days time: Upon which, 
Florus has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary haſte 
to his unfiniſh'd Work c). Bur they that made the greateſt Op- 
poſition, were the Inhabitants of Veii, the Head of Tuſcany, a 
City nor inferiour to Rome, either in Store of Arms, or Multitude 
of Soldiers. They had contended with the Romans, in a long Se- 
ries of Battels, for Glory and Empire; bur having been weaken'd 
and brought down in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd ro 
ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And after a Ten Years 
Siege, the Town was forced and ſack d by Camillus (d). In this 
manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſt, when the 
Irruption of the Gauls made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs of 
Jtaly, They were at this time beſieging Cluſium, a Tuſcan City. 
The Cluſians ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and Three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſparch'd for this Purpoſe to the Gallick Camp. The Gauls, in 
teſpect to the Name of Reme, receiv'd them with all imaginable 
Civility ; but could by no means be prevail'd on to quit the 
Siege. Whereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the Cligſians to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per- 


(a) Plur. bid, (6) Ibid, (e] Florus, lib. 1. cap. 11. () Plutarch 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary to the re- 
ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 
march'd directly roward Rome. Abour eleven Miles from the 
City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, who ingaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 
receiv'd an entire Defeat. Upon the Arrival of this il News, 
the greateſt Part of the Inhabitants immediately fled : Thoſe 
that reſolv'd to ſtay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 
Gauls ſoon appear'd at the Ciry-Gates ; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry'd on the Siege of the Capitol with all ima- 
ginable Fury, Ar laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, they were 
diſcover'd by the Cackling of the Geeſe that were kept for that 
Purpoſe ; and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were driven 
down by the valiant Manlius ; when Camillus, ſetting upon them 
in the Rear with Twenty Thouſand Men that he got together 
about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. The greateſi 
part of thoſe that eſcap'd out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrag- 
ling Parties, by the Inhabirants of the Neighbouring Towns and 
Villages. The City had been fo intirely demoliſh'd,' that upon 
the Return of the People, they thought of removing to Veiz, a Cuy 
ready built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 


diverted from this deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſe 


to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the Compaſs of a Year, the whole City was re-built, 
They had ſcarce gain'd a Breathing- time after their Troubles, 
when the united Powers of the Æqui, Volſci, and other Inhabirants 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. But they were ſoon 
over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camillus, and totally routed (4) 
Nor had the Samnites any better Fate, tho' a People very nu- 
merous, and of great experience in War, The Contention with 
them laſted no leſs than Fifty Years (b), when they were finally 
ſubdu'd by Papirius Curſor (e). The Tarentine War that fol- 
low'd, put an End to the intire Conqueſt of Tah. Tarentum, a 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adriatich Sea, 
was elpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with 
moſt of the Neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, Iyricum, Sicih, 
&c. (d) Among other Ornaments of their City, they had a ſpa- 
cious Theatre for Publiek Sports, built hard by rhe Sea-ſhoar. 
They happen'd to be ingag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch 


| (a) Plr. in vir. cen. (6) Horus, lib, 1. cap. 16. (c) Liv. lib. 19. 
(4) Hor. lib, x. can. 18. 5 : 
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Solemnity, when, upon Sight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
ſail'd by their Coaſts, imagining them, to be Enemies, they im- 
mediately ſer upon them, and killing the Commander, rifled | 
the 77 part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 
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d from Rome to demand Satisfaction: Bur they met with 
as ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
out ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon com- 
menc'd between the States. The Tarentines were increas'd by 
an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts : Bur he that made 
the greateſt Appearance in their behalf, was Pyrrhus King of 
Epirus, the moſt experienc'd General of his Time. Beſides the 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the Expedition, 


he brought into the Field a confiderable Number of Elephants, 


a ſort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of till that Time in 1:aly, In the 
firſt Ingagement, the Romans were in fair Hopes of a Victory, 
when the Fortune of the Day was intirely chang'd upon the 
coming up of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious De- 
ſtruction in the Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army was ob- 
lig d to retire, Bur the Politick General, having experienc'd ſo 
well the Roman Courage, immediately after the Victory, ſent 
to offer Conditions for a Peace; but was abſolutely refus'd, 
In the next Battel, the Advantage was on the Roman fide, who 
had not now ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions of the Elephants, as 
before. However, the Buſineſs came to another Ingagement, 
when the Elephants, over-runing whole Ranks of their own 
Men, inrag'd by the Cry of a young one that had been wound- 
ed, gave the Romans an abſolute Victory (a). Twenty three 
thouſand of the Enemy were kill'd (6), and Pyrrhus finally ex- 
pell'd Italy. In this War the Romans had a fair Opportunity 
to ſubdue the other Parts that remain'd unconquer'd, under the 
Pretext of Allies to the Tarentines. So that at this Time, about 
the 477th Year of the Building of the City (c), they had made 
themſelves the intire Maſters of Italy. 


(a) Florus, Ibid. (65) Eutropius, lib. 2. (e) Ibid. 
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Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the 
firſt Punic War, to the firſt Triumvirate. 


UI the Command of the Continent could not fatisfie the 
Roman Courage ; eſpecially while they ſaw ſo delicious an 

Ifle as Sicily almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an oc- 
caſion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair an one as 
they could wifh. The Inhabitants of Meſſmra, a Sicilian 5 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Incroach- 
ments of the Crthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, 
and that had the ſame Deſign on Sicih as the Romans (a). A 
Fleet was ſoon Mann'd out for their Aſſiſtance; and in two Years 
time, no leſs than Fifty Cities were brought over (“). The in. 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and 
Corfica were taken in about the ſame Time by a ſeparate Squa- 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regulus and Manlius, 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred 
Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy'd in their March, and the victo- 
Tious Legions incamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage. The 
Enemy reduc'd to ſuch ſtraits, were obliged to apply themſelves 
ro Xantippus, King of the Lacedemonians, rhe greateſt Captain 
of the Age; who immediately march'd ro their Aſſiſtance with 
a numerous and well-diſciplin'd Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole Power : 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the Spot, and fifreen thouſand, 
with their Conſul Regulzs, taken Priſoners, But as good Succeſs 
always incourag'd the Romans to greater Deſigns: ſo a contrary 


Event did but exaſperate them the more. The new Conſuls 


were immediately diſpatch'd with a powerful Navy, and a ſuf⸗ 
ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaigns were now 
waſted, without any conſiderable Advantage on either fide : Oc 
if the Romans gain'd any thing by their Victories, they generally 
loft as much by Ship wracks ; when ar laſt the whole Power of 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginian: 
were finally defeated, with the loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En- 


1 


(]) Horus, lib. 2. cap. 2. (6) Eutrop. lib, 2. 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men kill'd, and 13000 Priſoners, 
Upon this they were compell'd to ſue for a Peace; which, after 


much Intreaty, and upon very hard Conditions, was at laſt ob- 


tain'd (a). | 
Bur the Carthaginians had too great Spirits to ſubmit ro ſuck 


unreaſonable Terms any langer than their Neceſſities oblig'd them. 


In four Years time (b) they had got together an Army of 15000 
Foot, and 20060 Horle (c), under the Command of the famous 


Hannibal; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenzan Mountains 


and the Alpes, reputed 'till that time impaſſable, deſcended with 
his vaſt Army into Tah. In four ſuccetiive Battles he defeated 


| the Reman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Cannæ, 40000 of the 


latter were kill'd (d): And had he nor been merely caſt away by 
the Envy and IIl-will of his own Country-men, tis more than 
probable that he mult have entirely ruin'd the Reman State (e): 
Bur Supplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
ny'd him, and never coming bur very flowly, the Remans had 
ſuch Opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
perienc'd an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman — He knew very 
well the Strength of the Enemy; and therefore march d againſt 
him, without intending to hazard a Battel; but to wait conftant- 
ly upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 
Want. With this Deſign he always encamp'd upon the high 
Hills, where the Horſe could have no Acceſs to him: When they 
march d, he did the ſame; but at ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be 
compell'd to an Engagement. By this Policy he ſo broke Han- 
nibal's Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any 
thing in Itah (. But the Concluſion of the War was owing ta 
the Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduc'd all Spain into 
dubjection; and now taking the ſame Courſe as Hannibal at firſt 
nad done, he March'd with the greateſt part of the Roman For- 
ces into Africa; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Carthage, oblig'd the Enemy to call home their General out 
ot Laß, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey'd ; and 
both Armies coming to an Ingagement, after a long Diſpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ported to have out-done Themſelves, the Victory fell to the Ro- 
mans, Whereupon the Enemy were oblig'd once more to ſue 


(a) Eutrrp. Hb. 2. (5) Hora, lib. 2. cap. 6. (c) Extrop. lib. 3. (d) 4, 
{) Cornelius Nepos, in vit. Hannibal, (f) Plutarch. in vit. Fab, _— 
en | be 
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for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho upon much 
harder Conditions than before. 

The Romans,. by the happy Concluſion of this War, had ſo 
highly advanc'd themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 
States, that the Athenians, with the greateſt part of Greece, be. 
ing at this Time miſerably enſlav'd by King Philip of Macedon, 


unammouſly perition'd the Senate for Afﬀiſtance, A Fleet with 


a ſufficient number of Land-Forces, was preſently diſpatch'd 
to their Relief; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſeveral 
Defeats, was compell'd to reſtore all Greece to their ancient Li. 
berries, obliging himſelf to pay an annual Tribute to the Con- 
querours (a). 

Hannibal, after his late Defeat, had apply'd himſelf to Antiv 
chus King of Syria, who at this Time was making great Prepara. 
tions againſt the Romans, Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent to oppoſe 
him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats ; when 
Cornelius Scipio, the Roman Admiral, Engaging with the King; 
Forces ar Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, entirely ruin'd 
the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately follow'd 
by another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince was con- 
rented to purchaſe a Peace at the price of almoſt half his 
Kingdom (“). 

The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
Joicings oh Account of the late Succeſs, when the death of King 
Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of à more 
glorious Triumph. His Son Perſes, that ſucceeded, relolving 
to break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf wholly to raiſing For: 
ces, and procuring other Neceſſaries fora War. Never were 


greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, moſt of the 


conſiderable Princes in the World being engag'd in the Quarrel. 
Bur Fortune ftill declar'd for the Romans, and the greateſt Part ot 
Perſes's prodigious Army was cut oft by the Conſul Amilius 
and the King oblig'd ro ſurrender himſelf into the Hands of the 
Conquerour (e). Authors that write of the Four Monarchies 
here fix the End of the Macedonian Empire. 

But Rome could not think her ſelf ſecure amongſt all theſe 


Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yer ftanding: 


So that upon a ſlight Provocation, the City, after Three Years 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raz'd, by the Valour of Puliu 
Scipio, Grand- ſon, by Adoption, to him that conquer'd Han- 
nibal (d). 


—— — 


| (4) Extrop.1, 4. (6) Heri, 1 2. cap. 8. (e) Yell Potere. 1, 1. (4) 1 
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Not long after, Atralus, King of Pergamus, dying without 
Ifue, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all Aſia, to the 
Romans (a). And what of Africa remain'd unconquer'd, was for 
the moſt part reduc'd in the Fugurthan War, that immediately 
follow'd 3 Fugurtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (6). 

And now after the Defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
had made an Inread into Italy, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
Afia and other Parts, the Mithridatick War, and the Civil 
War between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the ſame 
Year (c). Hlla had been ſent General againſt Mithridates King 
of Pontus, who had ſeiz d on the greateſt Part of Aſia and A 
chaia in an hoſtile manner; when before he was got out of Ita- 
ly; Sulpicius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marius's 
Faction, preferr'd a Law to re-call him, and ro depute Marius in 
his Room. Upon this, Sa, leading back his Army, and over- 
throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affaits 
at Rome, and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return d 
to meet the Foreign Enemy (d). His firſt Exploit was the takin 
of Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Pires 55 
Afrerwards, in two Engagements, he kill'd and took near 
130000 of the Enemy, and compell'd Mithridates to ſue for a 


| Truce (f). In the mean time, Marius, being call'd Home by 


the new Conſuls, had exercis'd all manner of Crnelty at Rome ; 
whereupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, $y//a once 
more march'd back towards Italy, Marius was dead before his 
Return (g); bur his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais'd ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
over to His Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
diſpos d all Things at his Pleafure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
he laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (0). 

Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and Aſia, with as great Fury as ever; when the Roman Ge- 
neral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chas d 
him quite out of Aſia; and had infallibly pur an happy Conclu- 
hon to the War, had nor Fortune referv'd that Glory for Pom- 
fey (i). He being depured in the Room of Lucullus, after the 


Defeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compell'd him to fly 


Quo. 


(%) Eutrop. lib, 4. (6) 1bid. (e) Eutrep. lib. 3. (d) 1bid. (e) Vel. Pa- 
ere. ib. 2. (/) Eutrop. lib 5. (g) Vel. Paterc. lib, 2. (Y] Aurelia, Victor. 
n dit. He. (i) Led. Patere, ibid. | 
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ro his Father-in-Law Tigranes King of Armenia. Pompey fol. 
low'd with his Army; and ftruck ſuch a Terrour into the whole 
Kingdom, that Tigranes was conſtrain'd in an humble manner to 
preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his Diſpoſal. At this Time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy broke 
out, more famous for the Obſtinacy than the Number of the Re- 
bels; but this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely Care 
of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Antony, The Senate, upon the 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſome 
Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Command at his Re. 
turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. Bu: 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 
Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 


all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and ho. 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph (4). 


(k) Vel. Paterc. ib. 
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; CHAP. V. 


Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the firſ 
Triumvirate to the End of the Twelve Cæſars. 


IH E Three Perſons that at this Time bore the greate ſt Sway 
| in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar. The firlt 
by Reaſon of his Prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate; and Cæſar, for his admirable Eloquence 


and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advan- 


tage of the Conſulſliip of Ceſar, they entred into a ſolemn agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the common-wealth without their 


joint Approbation (a). By Virtue of this Alliance, they had in 


a little Time procur'd themſelves the Three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Ceſar Gaul. Pomp?), 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to ma- 
nage his Province by Deputies (5); The other Two entred on 
their Governments in Perſon. But Craſſus ſoon after, in an Ex- 
pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune 
to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache- 


— 


” (#) Syeton, in Jul. Ceſ. cap. 19. (6) Paterc. lib, 2, cap. 48. 
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15 
rouſly murder'd (a). In the mean Time Cæſar was performing 
Wonders in Gaul. No leſs than 40000 of the Enemy he had 
kill'd, and raken more Priſoners: And Nine Years together 
(which was the whole Time of his Government) deſerv'd a Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaign (6). The Senate, 
amaz'd at the ftrange Relation of his Victories, were eaſily in- 
clin'd ro ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the Opportunity when 
he petition'd for a ſecond Conſulſnip, they order'd him to disband 
his Army, and appear as 2 Private Perſon at the Election (c). 
Ceſar endeavour'd by all means to come to an Accommoda- 
tion: Bur finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, 
and reſolv'd to hear nothing but what they firſt propos d (d), 
he was conftrain'd to march towards Italy with his Troops, to 
rerrifie or force them into a Compliance. Upon the News of 
his Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt part of the Nobi- 
lity, paſſing over into Greece, he entred the City without Oppo- 
ſition, and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted with 
his Army into Spain; where the Troops under Pompey's Depu- 
ties were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his Diſpoſal, With 
this Reinforcement he advanc'd rowards Macedonia, where 
the Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the Com- 
mand of Pompey. In the firft EngagemWr, he receiv'd a con- 
fiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both fides being 


drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, afrer a long Diſpute the 
Victory fell ro Ceſar, with the entire Ruin of the adverſe Party. 


Pempey fled directly towards Egypt, and Cefar with his victo- 


rious Legions immediately follow'd. Hearing at his Arrival, 
| that Pompey had been kill'd by Order of King Ptolemy, he laid 


clole Siege to Alexandria, the capital City; and having made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, commired ir to the Care 
of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Fuba he ſoon 
after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's Two Sons in Spain (H. 
And now being receiv'd at his Return with the general Applauſe 
of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the glorious Titles 
of Father of his Country, and perpetual DiRator, he was Deſign- 
ing an Expedition into Parthia ; when, after the Enjoyment of 
the Supreme Command no more than five Months, he was mur- 
der'd in the Senate-Houſe (g): Brutus and Caſſius, with moſt 
of the other Conſpirators, being his particular Friends, and ſuch 
as he had oblig'd in the higheſt manner. | 


— 


(s) Plutarch in Crafſo. (b) Patere. I. 2. (e) 1hid. c. 49. (d) Ibid. c. eod. 
) Szer, in Jul. Cæſ. c. 35. ( lid. c. eod. (g) Paterc. I. 3. c. 36. 
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1 A Civil War neceſſarily follow'd, in which the Senate, con- Frie 
| ſifting for the moſt, part of ſuch as had imbrac d the Faction of I ;;.., 
Pompey, declar in Favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark Au- an 


tony the Conſul undertook the Revenge of Cæſar. With this ar 4 
Prerence he exercis'd. all manner of Tyranny in the City, and him 
had no other Deſign bur to ſecure the chief Command to him- Of 
ſelf. At laſt, rhe Senate were oblig d to declare him an Enemy 
ro the State; and in Purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 0 la 
to oppoſe him under the Command of Hirtius and Panſa the new and! 
Conſuls, and Octavius, Nephew and Heir to Ceſar (a). In the they 
firſt Ingagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being kill'd 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after, the fole Com- ¶ co ay 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of O&avins (b). The migh 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs d an extraordinary N hic 
Kindneſs for him, and honour d him with ſeveral Marks of their N was ; 
particular Eſteem : Bur now being freed from the Danger they in Ro 
apprehended from Anu they ſoon alter'd their Meaſures; and very 
raking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the Two Heads WW and 1, 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the Two Provinces i beyon 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they had retir'd upon Commil- and 5 
fion of the Fact (c). O&avius was very ſenſible of their Deſigns, Til 
and thereupon was eaſily induced to conclude a Peace with Au. exrac 
tony: And ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and W own / 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he re- ¶ the re. 
turn d to Rome, and was elected Conſul when under Twenty N was o. 
Years of Age (4). And now, by the Power of him and his upen | 
Two Aſſociates, the old Senate was for the moſt part baniſh'd, ¶ ſo tra: 
and a Law preferr'd by his Colleague Pedius, Thar all who had W tenant: 
been concern d in the Death of Caſar ſhould be proclaim'd Ene. Years, 
mies to the Common-wealth, and proceeded againft with all W the Da 
Extremity (e). To put this Order in Execution, Ofavius and mans ; 
+ Antcny advanc'd with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numerous 
Army to oppoſe them, both Parties meeting near the City Phi- 
lippi, the Traitors were defcared, and the Two Commanders 
died ſoon after by their own Hands (. And now for Ten 
Years, all Affairs were manag'd by the Triumwviri ; when Lepi- 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon tbe 
Arrival of Octavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſho- 
nourable Reſignation of his ſhare in the Government (g). The 


+ — 


(a) Paterc. I. 2. c. 61. (3) Suet. in Auguſt. c. 1 1. (e) Horus, I. 4. C07 1 ( 


(4) Patere. I. 2. c. 65. (e) 1b. () Horns, I. 2. c. 5+ (g) Parerc. l. 5 CY trop, J. 
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Friendſhip of Odtavius and Antony was not of much longer Cen- 
tinuance : For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities declared 
an Enemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea- Engagement 
at Aftium ; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, kill'd 
himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole Command in the Hands of 
Octavius. He by his Prudence and Moderation, gain'd ſuch 
an entire Intereſt in the Senate and People, thar when he offer'd 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
and to reſtore the Common- Wealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 
they unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
ſooner to be parted with, than ſo excellent a Prince. However, 
to avoid all Offence, be rejected the very Names he thought 
might be diſpleaſing, and above all Things, the Title of Dictator, 
which had been ſo odious in Hlla and Ceſar. By this Means he 
was the Founder of that Government which continu'd ever after 
in Rowe. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, were in his time 
very conſiderable: Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Ihricum, being wholly ſubdued : The Germans were driven 


beyond the River Albis, and Two of their Nations, the Suevi 


and Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). 

Tiberius, tho' in Auguſtus his Time he had given Proofs of an 
extraordinary Courage in the German War (b); yet upon his 
own Acceſſion ro the Crown, is memorable for n but 
the reducing of Cappadecia into a Reman Province (e); and this 
was Wing more to his Cunning, than his Valour. And at laſt, 
upon his infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capreæ, he grew 


ſo ſtrangely negligent of the Publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 


tenants for the Government of Spain and Hria, for ſeveral 


| Years; to let Armenia be over - run by the Parthians, Mafia by 
ide Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 


mans ; to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſhonour, of the Em- 
pire (d). Caligula, as he far exceeded liis Pie ſeceſſor in all man- 
ner of Debauchery, ſo in relation to Martial Affairs, was much 
his Inferiour. However, he is famous for a Mock- Expedition 
that he made againſt the Germans ; when arriving in that Part 
of the Low Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 
nto his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glorious 
Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy Conqueſt of 
the whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill 
their Helmers with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, which he call'd, The 


oo. 


— — 


(4) Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 21. (b) Vid. Paterc.1.2, cap. 106, &c. (e) Eu- 
fred, I. 7. (d) Seton. in Nb. cap 41. (e) Curr. in calig. cap. 46. 
B Sroiis 
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Spoils of the Ocean (a), return d to the City to demand a Triumph 


And when that Honour was denied him by the Senate, he bro 


out into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd then 
to cut him off, for the Security of their own Perſons (b). Nay, ht 
was ſo far from entertaining any deſire of benefiting the Publid 
that he often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no fignd 
Calamiry happen'd in his Time, and made it his conſtant Wiſh 
That either the utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague 
Famine, Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might 
continue the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c), 


Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, 


to debate about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of tht 


Cæſars, and reſtoring the Common- wealth to the old Conſtiu - 


rion(d). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Emperou 
where he had hid himſelf in a corner behind the Hanging 
pull'd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended hin 
as the fitteſt Perſon in the World ro be Emperour. All wer 
ſtrangely pleas'd at the Motion; and taking him along wit 
them by Force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Senat, 
upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro 
ceedings : But nor agreeing among rhemfelves, and hearing th 
Multitude call out for one Governour, they were ar laſt con 
ſtrain'd to confirm the Election of the Soldiers ; eſpecially finc 
they had pitch'd upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be whol) 
at their 
tain was the moſt memorable in his Time; owing partly to a 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, bur chiefly to the Valour d 
his Lieutenants, Oſorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius and Veſpaſia 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth ; M. 
ſopotamia in the Eaſt, Rhine and Danube in the North; Mau 
tania in the South, and Britain in the Weſt (g). 

The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any con 
derable Progreſs under Nero; eſpecially when Suetonius tells u 
he neither hoped nor defir'd the Enlargement of the Empire ( 
However, Two Countries were in his Time reduc'd into Roms 
Provinces ; The Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, © 
that part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pitt 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and nt 


(a) Idem, Cap. 46. (5) Idem, cap 47. (c) Idem, cap. 49. & 56. (4) 1% 
cap 31. (e) 1dem, c. So. () Idem, in Claud. cap. 10. (g). Aurelius Vit 
de Ceſaribus in Caligula. (] Aurelius PVicter de Cæſaribus in Clauk 
C) Seton, in Nerone, Cap. 18. 
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without great Difficulty recover'd, And indeed, his Averſeneſs 


to the Camp made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than all 


his other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had 
the Patience to endure him for Fourtcen Years, the Army under 
Galba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrain'd to undertake . 
his Removal. 

Galba is acknowledg'd on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline ; and tho before his Acceſſion to the Empire, 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (a) ; yet the Shortneſs of his Reign hindred him from 


| making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 


were the only cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which render'd 


| him contemprible, and the crhet odious. And the Remedy he 


usd ro appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did bur ripen them for Re- 
venge. For immediately upon his adopting Piſe, by which he 
hop'd to have pacified the People, Otho, who had ever expected 
that Honour, and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment (b), 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eafily procur'd the Mur- 
der of the old Prince and his adopred Son ; and by that means 
was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. | 

About the ſame Time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
an equal Averſion ro the old Emperour with thoſe ar Rome, 
had (worn Allegiance to their own Commander. Orho, upon 
the firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Vitellius an 
equal Share in the Government with himſelf (c). Bur all Pro- 


| poſals for an Accommodation being refus'd, and himſelf com- 


pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſent 
towards 1raly, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in Three 
ſmall Engagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 


| at Bebriacum tho' he had ſtill ſufficient Strength for carrying 


on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſeveral 
Parts (d); yet he could not, by all the Arguments in the World, 
be prevail'd with to hazard another Battel; but ro end the 
Contention, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this Ac» 
count, Pagan Authors, rho' they repreſent his Life as the moſt 
exact Picture of unmanly Softneſs, yer they generally confeſs his 
Death equal to the nobleſt of Antiquity ; and the ſame Poet (e) 
that has giveti him the laſting Title of Miollis Otho, hath yer ſer 
him in competition with the famous Cato, in reference to the. 
final Action of his Life. | 


- =— * — _ 
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(e) Sueton. in Galb. cap. 8. (6 Idem, cap. 17. (e) Sucton, in Or bon. 
cap. 9. (ad) 1bid. cap. 9. (e) Martiai. 1 
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Ir has been obſerv'd of Viteliius, that he obrain'd the Empire 
by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and Joſt it purely or 
his own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advance 
to that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People, 
Within eie ht Months time, the Provincial Armies had unani- 
moully agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperour ; and the Ty. 
rant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme Fury 
of the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the Rive: 
Tiber (0). ä 

The Republick was ſo far from making any Advancement 
under the Diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe muſ 
neceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe 
not been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy management of J. 
ſpaſian, * Twas an handſome turn of ſome of his Friends, when, 
by order of Caligula, his Boſom had, by way of Puniſhment, 
been ſtuff d with Dirt, to pur this Interpretation on the Acc: 
dent, that the Common- wealth being miſerably abus'd, and 
even trodden under foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for Pro. 
tection (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole 
Care and Deſign to Reform the Abuſes of the City and State, 
occaſion d by the licentiouſneſs of the late times. Nine Provin- 
ces he added to the Empire (4), and was fo very exact in all cit 
cumſtances of his Life and Conduct, that one who has ex 
min'd them both with all the niceneſs imaginable, can find 
nothing in either that deſerves reprehenſion, except an immode. 
rate deſire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes him for this 
by extolling at the ſame time his extraordinary Magnificence 
and Liberality {F). £ 

But perhaps he did nor more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Sen 


Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the Charactet 


of never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient proc 


ok his Courage in the famous Siege of Feruſalem, and might 


have met with as good Succefs in other Parts, had he not been 
prevented by an untimely Death, to the univerſal Grief 0 
Mankind, | | | 

Bur then Domztian ſo far degenerared from the Two excel 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more em 


— 
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* « (#) Smeten. in Vitel. cap. 15. (6) 1d. ibid. cap. 17. (e) Sueton. in Veſps; 


cap. 5. (4) Entrep. lib 7. () 14. bia. cap. 16. ( id. ibid. cap. * 


ft 1, 


impire lous of copying Nero, or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
rely on Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having in 
ere for Four Expeditions ſubdued the Cacti, Dad, and the Sarmatians, 
vancd and extinguiſhed a Civil War in the firſt beginning (2). By 
bounty, ¶ chis means he had ſo entirely gain d the Attection of the Soldiers, 
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People, that when we meet with his neareſt RElations, and even his 
unani- very Wife engag d in his Murder (50, yer we find the Army fo 
ne Ty- excremely diſſatisfied, as ro have wanted only a Leader to re- 
e Furr venge his Death (cj. 

RV" (,) Sueten, in Domit. cap. 6. (b) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (e) Id. ibid. cap. a3. 
cement | 
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7 CHAP. VI. 

ment, . 2 

e Acc. f the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the end 
d, and of Conſtantine the Great. 

or Pro- 

Do HE Two following Emperours have been deſervedly ſtyled 
8 The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, by Reaſon 


all cit. 
as Cx 
an find 
mmoce- 
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uficence 


of the Vicionſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impair d. 

Nerva, tho a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Virtue, 
jet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any other 
Account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a Suc- 
eſſor in his room as Traj an. ; 

'Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Un- 
dertakings,, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of rhe 


—I Government, has been fer 1n Competition even with Romu- 
baracde lus himſelf. Twas he that advancd the Bounds of the Em- 
nt proof farther than all his Predeceſſors ; reducing into Roman 
J 1 2 the five vaſt Countries of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, 
not bee! leſopotamia, and Arabia (a). And yer his prudent manage- 


Grief 0 


ment in Peace, has been generally preferr'd ro his Exploits in 
War. His Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality, having gain'd 
dim ſuch an univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that he was even 


I wp 
ge Detfied before his Death. 
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Adrian's Character has generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier: Upon which Account, as much as out of Envy to 
his Predeceſſor, he flighred Three of the Provinces that had 
been taken in by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds 
of the Empire at the River Euphrates (a). Bur 2 he is the 
firſt of the Roman Emperours that ever took a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are aſſur'd he did (“). 

Anteninus Pius ſtudied more the Defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
ſtrict Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as Service- 
able to the Common- wealth as the greateſt Conquerours. 

The Iwo Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 

the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for a 
ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parrhians : And the former, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm ; whence 
he has obtain d the Name of rhe Philoſopher. 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagancez, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Virtves, and after: 
very ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of 
his Miſtreſſes (c). 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exacter of Diſcipline than they had 
been lately us'd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 


lege of chuſing an Emperour, they fairly expos'd the Digniy 


to Sale (d). 

Didius Fulian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon 
inveſted with the Honour. But, as he only expos'd himſeff 
to Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an Inſtant made 


away with, in Hopes of another Bargain. Roſimus makes him 


no better than a ſort of an Emperour in a Dream (e). | 
Bur the Roman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great Mes. 
ſure reſtor'd by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Pa- 


thians, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdu'd the greateſt Part of 


Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Britain, deli 
ver d the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the Sc! 
and Pitts; which an excellent Hiſtorian ( calls the greatl 
Honour of his Reign. 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him % 
his Father, but died before he could deſign any thing memors 


(9) Fer lib. F. (6) 14. n (c) Zone, Hi. Bb, 1. (0) tl 
{-) Ibid, 77 lin- Spartian. in Sever. f K 5 ( 
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ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
juſt undertaken, 8 

Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
noiſe in the World, when they were cur off without much di- 
ſturbance, to make room for Heliogabalus, Son of the late Em- 

rour. 
if he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as ſer- 
viceable to the State, in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. His 
nobleſt Exploit was an Expedition againſt the Perfans, in which 
he overcame-their famous King Xerxes (a). 

Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier aſpir'd to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
Colleague Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving the ſupreme com- 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
who might probably have exringuiſhed the very Name of 
the Perſians (b), had he not been treacherouſly murder'd by 
Pbili . who within a very little Time ſuffer'd the like Fortune 
himſelf. 

Decius in the former Part of his Reign had been very ſuc- 
ceſsfull againſt the Scythians and other Barbarous Nations; but 
was at laſt kill'd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 
gagement (c) : 

But then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhamefull League with 
the Barbarians, bur ſuffer'd them to over-run all Thrace, Theſſaly, 
Macedon, Greece, (d) &c. TINY 

They were juſt threatning Tah, when his Succeſſor Amylian 
chasd them off with a prodigious Slaughter : And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
thoſe that were over run (e). But he was prevented after Three 
ng Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperours of that 

ime, 

After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greataſt 
Part of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to 
1 himſelf in that Country till the Time of his 

4 . 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perſians, the Management of 

flairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; a Prince ſo extremely 


negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and Con- 


** IIS 


(s) Eutrop, lib. 8. (b) Pempon. Lætus in Gordian. (c) Idem, in Deas . 


(s) laem, in Gallo, (e) Idem, ibid. (f) Idem, in Valerian. 
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tempt of both Sexes (2): The Looſneſs of his Government gave Fu: 
Occaſion to the Uturpation of the Thirry Tyrants, of whom tome E /..* 
indeed truly deſerv'd that Name; others were Perſons of great MW: 
Courage and Virrue, and very ſerviceable ro the Common. \ 
wealth (b). In his Time the Almaigns, after they had waſted all N 
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Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia which had been gain'd by Trajan, 
was entirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Pontus, and Aſia, over-run 
by the Gothe. The Germans too had proceeded as far as Spain, and 
taken the famous City Tarraco, now Tarragona in Catalonia (c). N 

This deſperate State of Affaits was in ſome meaſure redreſs'd . © 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than two Years , ) 
time, routed near Three Hundred thouſand Barbarians, and put 2 
an entire End to the Go hick War: Nor were his other Accom. 
pliſhments inferiour to his Valour; an elegant Hiſtorian (4) ha- 
ving found in him the Virtue of ſrajan, the Piety of Antoninus, 
and the Moderation of Auguſtus, . 

Quintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother; 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but his 
Merits (e). But reigning only ſeventeen Days, twas impoſſible 
he could do any thing more than raiſe an Expectation in the 
World. : 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chas'd them our. In one 
ſingle War he is reported to have kill'd a Thouſand of the Sar- 
matians with his own Hands (F. But his nobleſt Exploit was, 
the conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe 
ſtyl'd herſelf) and the raking her capital City Palmyra. At his 
Return ro me, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, our 
of which he had nor a ſufficient Number of Capti ves to grace his 
Triumph: The moſt confiderable were the Indians, Arabian, 
Goths, Franks, Fue diane, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans ( 2). 

Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 
in the quict Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile De- 
ſign: Or had he expreis'd any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 
muſt neceſſarily have hindred their Effect. | E 

Provus, to the wiſe Government of his Predeceſſor added ter * 
Valour and Conduct of a good Commander : Tas he that ob- We 
lig'd the barbarous Naricns to quit all their footing in Gaul, H = 
ricum, and ſeveral Pre vinces. of the Empire; inſomuch, that tht 
very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the diſmi 
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prehenſions they enterrain'd of his Deſigns againſt their Coun- 
ry, and beſeeching him to favour them with a Peace (a). 
There was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, except 
he Perſians ; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an Ex- 
edition : But after two or three ſucceſsful Engagements, died 
ith the Stroke of a Thunder-bolr (6). | 
His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
3enius, that one is generally repreſentcd as the worſt, the other 
as the beſt of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacherouſly murder'd 
by Aper; who, together with the other Emperour Carinus, in a 
ery little Time, gave way to the happy Fortune of Dioclet ian, 
he moſt ſucceſsful of the latrer Emperours ; ſo famous for his 
rodigious Exploits in Egypt, Perſia, and Armenia, that a Roman 
author (c) has nor ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he does 
is Son Maximian with Hercules, 

Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than moſt of 
heir Predeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt part liv'd, 
n Peace. 6 
Nor are Severus and Maximinian on any Account very remark- 
ble, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the famous 
ONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his Two 
ompetitors, Licinius and Maxentius, advanc'd the Empire to 
ts ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
ion in Peace, have gain d him the Surname of The GRE AT, 
n Honour unknown to former Emperours : Yet in this Reſpect 
te is juſtly repured unfortunate, that by removing the Imperial 
deat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave Occaſion to the utter 
Kun of Italy, 


* 


* 


(a) Flavius Vopiſc. in Probo. (5) Idem, in Care. (c) Pomponius Leics 
vita ejus. 
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War, 

CHAP. VI. wm 

. 4 " for tak 

Of the Roman Affairs from Conſtantine the GH pps 
to the taking of Rome by Odoacer, aud the Run] uns v« 
of the Weſtern Empire, whole 
ECAPACUI 

try. 7 

H O' the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the En Spain ; 

pire into Three diſtinct Principalities; yet it was afterwarkaſt, 1 
reunited under the longeſt Survivor, Conſtantius. The Wars be. And, i 
tween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyramz of the 


ſo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; which ain its d 
this Time was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to be ven cond, l 
unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 5400 ſerves c 
being kilPd on both Sides (2). And, perhaps, this was the chi Und 
Reaſon of the ill Sueceſs, which conſtantly attended that Empe ] State, t 
rour in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perſians were all along bi making 
Superiours; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the 4% Alaric, 
vantage of the Conditions lay on their Side. it ſelf; 
Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the rifle the 
other Bounds of the Empire ; ſo his Deſigns againſt the mol is rathe 
formidable Enemies, the Perſians, had all Appearance of Sue Nero is 
ceſs ; bur that he loſt his Life before they could be fully put at on fir, 


Execution. querour. 

Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperour, but being unde Valen- 
ſome Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediate gave gr 
ſtruck up a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſians, at ti lution ( 
Price of the famous City Niſibrs, and all Meſopetamia. Famous 
which baſe Action, as he does not fail of an Invective fro his beſt ( 
every Hiſtorian : ſo particularly Ammianus Marcellinus(b) aui Nman C 

oſimus have taken the Pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt hem, wi 
man Governour who reſign'd up the leaſt Part of their Domin- By thi, 
ons upon any Account. Frinces fc 

Valentinian the Firſt, has generally the Character of a Comp: 
excellent Prince: But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious thing } 
obliging his Subjects, by an eaſie and quiet Government, th of their 
deſirous of acting any thing againſt the encroaching Enemies In Silenc 


. 
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| 6) Lib, 25. 
(a) Pompen. Lætus. ( ) Lib. 25 ol (s) P 
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* Gratiant00, tho' a Prince of great Courage and Experience in 
War, was able to do no more than to lertle the ſingle Pro- 

vince of Gaul: Bur he is extremely applauded by Hiſtorians 

for taking ſuch extraordinary Care in the Buſineſs of a Succeſſor: 

For being very ſenſible how every Day produc'd worſe Effects 

bn the Empire; and that the State, if not at the laſt Gaſp, yet 

was very nigh, beyond all Hopes of Recovery; he made it his 
whole Study to find out a Perſon that ſhould, in all Reſpects, be 
capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his Coun- 
try. The Man he pirchd upon was Theodoſius, a Native of 

e Em Sein; who, being now inveſted with the Command of the 

Ward Fast, upon the Death of Gratian, remain'd ſole Emperour. 

ars be. And, indeed, in a great meaſure, he anſwer'd the Expectation 

yram of the World, proving the moſt reſolute Defender of the Empire 
nich al in its declining Age. Bur for his Colleague Valentinian the Se- 


Tre! 
Run 


e ven cond, he was cur off, without having done any thing that de- 
54001 ſerves our Notice. | 

e che Under Honorius, Things return'd to their former. deſperate 
Empe¶ State, the barbarous Nations getting ground on all Sides, and 


ng lu making every Day ſome Diminution in the Empire; till ar laſt, 
he Ad., Alaric, King of the Gorhs, waſting all Italy, proceeded to Rome 

it ſelf 5 and being contented to fer a few Buildings on fire, and 
rifle the Treaſuries, retir'd with his Army (a) : So thar this 
is rather a Diſgrace, than a Deſtruction of the City. And 
Nero is ſuppos'd to have done more Miſchief when he ſcr 
it on fire in jeſt, than it now ſuffer d from the Barbarous Con- 
querour. 155 F 


of the 
1e moſt 
of Sur 
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| unde 


datei gave great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revo- 
at wwe lution (b); and he was very fortunate in the War againſt the 
a, Fa famous Attila the Hun: But his Imprudence in putting to Death 


e frol 
004 
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Reman Cauſe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all before 
them, without any conſiderable Oppoſition. 

By this time the State was given over as deſperate ; and what 
Princes follow'd 'till the taking of the City by Odoacer, were only 
- of u Company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for 
dious nothing bur the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
ar, that their Government; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over 
mies Nin Silence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 
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0 (a) Paul. Diacen. & Pompen. Let, (b) Pompon. Le:. 
en . The 
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Valentinian the Third, at his firſt Acceſſion to the Empire, 


this beſt Commander Ætius, haſten'd very much the Ruin of the 
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The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as follow 
Maximus, who 1n order to his own Promotion, had procur'd th 
Murder of Valentinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widow Eudoxi 
ro accept of him as a Husband ; when the Empreſs, entertain, 
ing a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, ſent to G 
ſeric, a famous King of the Vandals, and a Confederate of th 
late Emperour's, defiring his Aſſiſtance for the Deliverance d 
herſelf and the City, from the Uſurpation of the Tyrant. Ge. 
ſeric eaſily obeyed ; and landing with a prodigious Army i 
Italy, entred Rome without any Oppoſition ; where, contrary u 
his Oath and Promiſe, he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and carryd 
it, with ſeveral Thouſands of the Inhabirants, into Africk (a); 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upd 
him the Name of Emperour, which he refign'd within” Eigh 
Months (6). | 

Maj orianus ſucceeded ; and after three Years, left the Honout 
to Severus, or Severian ; who had the Happinels, after four Yea; 
Reign, to die a natural Death (c). 

After him, Anthemius was elected Emperour, who loſt hi 
Life and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer ( 
And then Ol/ybrius was ſent from Conſtantinople roo, with the ſam! 
Authority; but died within ſeven Months (e). 

Liarius, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his Room by 
the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos ; and b 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (); who made his Son Auguſtus 
or Auguſtulus, Emperour. And now Odoacer, King of the Herul, 
with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Nations, ravag 
ing all Italy, approach'd to Rome; and entering the City with: 
out any Reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecur'd the Imperit 
Dignity to himſelf, and though he was forc'd afterwards to git 
place ro Theodoric the Goth, yet the Romans had never after the 


teaſt Command in Italy. 
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() Pau Diacon. & Evagrins Hiſt. Eceleſ. lib. 2. cap. 7. (6) 1d 1s 
{c) Paul. Diacon, lib. 16. (4) Jia. (e) Vid. (f) Jernandes de Rig 
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Df the Pomœrium, and of the Form and Bigneſs of 
7. n Nr 


—— 74 the CIT V, according to the Seven Hills. 
1 — 7 FS r — g 5 


EF OR E ve come to pleaſe our ſelves with a particular 
View of the City, we muſt, by all means, take Notice 
of the Pomerium, for the Singularity of the Cuſtom to 
which it ow'd its Original. Lzvy defines the Pemari- 
um, in general, to be that Space of Ground both within 
Ind without the Walls, which the Augurs, at the firſt Building 
Cities, ſolemnly conſecrated, and on which no Edifices were 


I! a | 
MIL 7 7 04s Ca rtolintus 


| 2 921 „aan hutfer'd to be rais'd (a). But the Account which Plutarch gives 
I 7 Rom c of chis Matter, in Reference to Reme it ſelf, is ſufficient to ſatis- 

Huis fue our Curiofity ; and is deliver'd by him to this Purpoſe: mu- 
J 7 rms f having ſent for ſome of the Tyſcans, to inſtruct him in the Ce- 
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emonies to be obſerv'd in laying the Foundations of his New 
ty, the Work was begun in this manner: 

Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
ff all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceflary by Nature: 
nd every Man taking a ſmall Turf of Earth of the Country from 
hence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly together; 


() 7.549, lib. x, 
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making this Trench their Center, they deſcrib'd the City in a Circ 
round it: Then the Founder fitted ro a Plough a brazen Plough 
ſhare ? and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deg 
Line, or Furrow, round the Bounds ; thoſe that follow'd after, tak: 
ing Care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the City. The 
built the Wall upon this Line, which tbey call'd Pomerium, fron 
Pone Meni (a). Tho' the Phraſe of Pomærium proferre be con 
monly us'd in Authors, to ſigniſie the enlarging of the City; ye 
tis certain, the City might be enlarg'd without that Ceremom 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare, no Perſon to have had a Rig 
of extending the Pomærium, bur ſuch an one, as had taken aw; 
ſome Part of an Enemy's Country in War; whereas it's man, 
feſt, Thar ſeveral great Men, who never obrain'd that Honoy 
increas d the Buildings with conſiderable Additions. 

"Tis remarkable, That the ſame Ceremony with which t! 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us'd too ind: 
ſtroying and razing Places taken from the Enemy; which v 
find was begun by the chief Commander's turning up ſome 
the Walls with a Plough (6). | 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow 
common direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phra 
of Urbs Septicollis, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 

Of theſe Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference; wit 
ther ſo call'd from the People Palantes, or Palatini ; or from i 
Bleating and Strolling of Cattel, in Latin, Balare and Pala: 
or from Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying Pl: 
of Pallas, we find diſputed, and underermin'd among their 
thors. Tas in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations 
the Ciry, 1n a quadrangular Form ; and here the ſame Kinga 
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Tullus Hoſtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards ArguMxgance 
and all the ſucceeding Emperours; on which Account, ſg, (m) 
Word Palatium came to fignifie a Royal Seat (c). rabo (n) 
This Hill to the Eaſt has Mons Cælius; to the South, Mons 4'ſWmetime 
tinus; to the Weſt, Mons Capitolinus ; to the North, the Forum(i ſpy; . 1 
In Compaſs Twelve hundred Paces (e). Pere; th 
Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Vid rais'd 
who betray d the City to the Sabines, in this Place (H. It was ci One Pa 


too Mons Saturni and Saturninus, in Honour of Saturn, who 1s 


ported to have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever rep 9 7 
a) Liv. 
) Marliat 
) Dionyſ 
Parro d 
Tacit, 4 


(a) Plutarch in Romul. (5) Dempſter Paralipom. ad Roſin. lib. 1. ci 
(e) Roſin. Ant ig. lib. 1. cap. 4. (4) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (e] Mari 
Topograph. Antiqu. Rome, lib. 1. cap. 1. (f) Plutarch in Remul. 
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he Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man caſually 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Temple 


„ tab pf Fupiter (a), called Capitolium, for the fame Reaſon. This Hill 
Theiyas added to the City by Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, when 

fronſpaving been firſt overcome in the Field by Romulus, he and his 
con hubjects were permitted to incorporate with the Romans (b). Ir 
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das to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus, and the Forum; to the South, 
e Tiber; to the Weſt, the level part of the City; tothe 
orth, Collis Quirinalis (c). 
In Compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs (d). 
Colli: Quirinalis was ſo call'd either from the Temple of Quiri- 
pus, another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the Curetes, 
People that remov'd hither with Tatius from Cures, a Sabine, 
ity (e). Ir afterwards chang'd its Name to Caballus, Mons Ca- 
ali, and Caballiuus, from the two Marble-Horſes, with each a 
an holding him, which are ſet up here. They are ſtill ſtand- 
g; and, if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, were the 
Vork of Phidias and Praxiteles (F; made by thoſe famous 
aſters ro repreſent Alexander the great and his Bucephalus, and 
ent to Nero for a preſent by Tiridates King of Armenia. This 
ill was added to the City by Numa (g). 
To the Eaſt, 'ir has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminalis ; to 
tie South, the Forums of Ceſar and Neva; to the Weſt, the 
vel Part of the City; to the North, Colis Hortulorum, and 
e Campus Martius (h). 
In Compaſs almoſt Three Miles (i). 
ations Mons Celius owes its Name to Calius, or Cæles, a famous Tuſ- 
$118 i; General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
A134\Wffiftance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (hk). Livy (i) and Dio- 
unt, Mu, (m) attribute the taking of it in, to Tullus Heſtilins ; bur 
rabo (n) to Ancus Marcius, The other Names by which it was 
[015 4 ÞÞmetimes known, were Querculanus, or Quercetulanus and Au- 
rum i: The firſt occaſioned by the abundance of Oaks growing 
ere ; the other impos'd by the Emperour Tiberius, when he 
id rais'd new Buildings upon it, after a Fire (o). 
One Parr of this Hill was called Celiolus, and Minor Calius (p). 
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(a) Liv. lib. 1. cap. 55. (6) Dionzſins. (c) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 
| ) Marlian. lib.1. cap.1.(e) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus. (f} Fabricii Roma, cap.3. 
b. 1. G8) Dionyſ. Halic, lib. 2. (%) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (i) Marlian. I. 1. C. 1. 
le) Mar") Parro de ling. Lat. Iib. 4.(1) lib. 1. cap. 30. (m) lib. 3. (n Geogr. 1.5. 
ul, Tacit, Ann. 4. Sues. in Tib. Cap. 48. (p) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 
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To the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, Mons Aventis '1 n Ci 
n CI 


to the Weſt, Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Mons Eſquilinus (; : 

In Compaſs about two Miles and a half (6). Bead. 

Mons Eſquilinus was anciently call'd Ciſpius, and Oppius (Note 
The Name of Eſquzilinus was varied, for the.eafier Pronunciati Colis 
from Exquilinus, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiis, from Hu G 
Watch that Romulus kept here (d). It was taken in by Sen all d P. 
Tullius (e), who had here his Royal Seat (F). Varro will have eit Ye: 
Eſquilize to be properly Two Mountains (/; which Opinion Mbe City 
been fince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (V). | To th 

To the Eaſt, it has the Ciry-Walls ; to the South, the /“; 
Labicana ; to the Weſt, the Valley lying between Mons Cal! the C 


and Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Collis Viminalis (i). In Co 
In Compals about four Miles (C. | Janie, 
Mons Viminalis derives its Name from Men o 


* Vimina, Oſiers that grew there in great plenty, This } 
was taken in by Servius Tullius (J. 

To the Eaſt, it has the Campus Eſquilinus ; and to the Sout 
part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the Weſt, Mons Qui 
zalis ; to the North, the Vallis Quirinalis (m), 

Ja Compaſs Two Miles and a half (u). 

The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of D. 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from 4: 
einus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avens (y); a 
others ab Avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in gre 
Flocks from the Tiber (). It was call'd roo Murcius, from Mus 
the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had here a Sacellum, or little Ter 
ple (r); Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diana (s) ; and Re 
ni from Remus, who would have had the City begun in tt 
Place, and was here buried (r). A. Gelius affirms (u), That ti 
Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never enclos d with 
the Bounds of the City, till the Time of Claudius, But Ew 
pius (w) expreſly attributes the raking of it in, to Ancus Martin 
and an old Epigram inſerted by Cuſpinian, in his Comments 
Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. | 

To the Eaſt, it has the Ciry. Walls; to the South, the Campus Fg 
tinus ; tothe Welt, the Tiber; to the North, Mons Palatinus (3) 
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0%) Fabric 
cap. 11. 
15. 64. ( 
cap. 1. 0 


(a) 1bid. (6) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. t. (c) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (4) 
Propert. lib. 2. Eleg. 8. (e) Liv. lib. 1. cap. 44. (f)16. (g) De Ling. Latin. 
) Marlian, lib, 1. cap. 1. (i) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (H Marlian. 1 1c 
0 Dionyſ. 1. 4. (in) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (i] Marlian. lib. 1. c. 1. (9) 
& ling. Lat. I. 4. (p)1b. (9) 15. () Sent. Pomp. Feſtus. (5) Martial. (t) N 


in Remwl. (s) lid, 13, cap 14 e (* lib. I. (x) Faoricii Roma, Cap. 0 
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In Circuit Eighteen Stadia, or Two Miles and a quarter (a). 
Hhgeſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of infericut 
lore were taken in in later Times. 


bius (c | 

= Collis Hortulorum, or Horterum, had its Name from the fa- 
from vous Gardens of Saluſt adjoining to it (%). It was afterwards 
ger, alld Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 


heir Sear (c). The Emperour Aurel:an firſt inclos'd it within 
e City-Walls (a). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt Part of Mens Qui- 
inalis; to the Weſt the Vallis Martia; to the North the Walls 
pf the City (e). 

In Compaſs about Eighteen Stadia (F), 

Janiculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd either from an old 
on of the ſame Name, ſaid ro have been built by Fanus ; 
| or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried here (g); 
# 7anua, or, becauſe 'rwas a ſort of“ Gate to the Romans, 
whence they 1fſu'd our upon the Tuſcans (h). The 
parkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mors 
lureus, and by Corruption Montorzus (i). We may make Two 
bſervations about this Hill from one Epigram of Martial; 
hat tis the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a full Proſpect 
f the City; and that tis leſs inhabited than the other Parts, 


nave l 
nion 


the J. 
1s Cai; 


we by Reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Air (4). Ir is ſtill famous for 
1 he Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poet (0. | 
\ Mu To the Eaſt and South it has the Tiber; to the Welt the 
le Ten Fields; ro the North the Vatican (m). 

In Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the Ciry-Walls) 


Fire Sradia (n). 


n in th N 

hat i Mons Vaticanus owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Hates 
; with er Prophets, that us'd ro be given here; or from the God V- 
it Emu or Vagitanus (o). It ſeems not to have been inclos'd 
arti thin the Walls "till the Time of Aurelian. 


This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus; ſome Remains of which are ſtill ro be ſeen (p). 
But it is more celebrated at preſent on the Account of St. Pe- 


ters Church, the Pope's Palace, and. the nobleſt Library in 
the World. 


mente 


pus Fi 
nus (x). 


1 — 

Latin.) - 3 

1 „%) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. () Roſin. lib. 1. cap. 11 (e) Id., (d)Ibid. 
(0) 5 ) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (f) Marlian lib. 1. cap. 1. (g) Reſin. lib. 1. 
(e.) dcp. 11. (Y) Feſtus. (i) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (E) Martial. Epig. lib. 4. 


£2. 64. (1) Pabricii Rom, lib. 1. cap. 3. (m) Ibid. (n) Marlian, lib. 1. 


ep. 1. (0) Fiftus, (p) Warcup's Hiſt. of 8 * Book 2. 
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To the Eaſt it has the Campus Neicauus, and the River * 0 
the South the Faniculum; to the Weſt the Campus Figulinus, ( { 
Potters Field; to the North the Prata Quintia (a). | 
It lies in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high; the c 
vex Part ftretching almoſt a Mile (J). 
As to the Ex-*nr of the whole City, the greateſt we meet uu = 
in Hiſtory, was g che Reign of Valerian, who enlarg'd the Wa“ 
to ſuch a De as to ſurround the Space of Fifty Miles (e). MA 
The Nu#.ber of Inhabirants iu its flouriſhing State, Li) 
coniputes at Four Millions (d). | 


Ar preſent the Compals of the City is not above Thine 
Miles (e). 


(a) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (b) Marlian lib. 1. cap. 1. (c) Vopiſe. ; Fo 
Aureliano. id) De Magnitud, Rom, (e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 2. | 


2 — 


CHAP. 1 * 


Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Ri 10 
gions: And of the Gates and Bridges. 


O MU LVS divided his little City into Three Tribes; a 
Servius Tullius added a fourth; which Diviſion contiau 

"til the Time of Auguſtus. "Twas he firſt appointed the Feu 
teen Regions or N ards: An Account of which, with the Nun 77 | 
ber of Temples, Baths, Sc. in every Region, may be thus take ( 
from the accurate Panvinius. 


REGION I. PORT4 CAE NA. 


4 


o 
* 


Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Luci 3. Barns 14. 
Temples 4. Mills 12. 

Ades 6. Great Houſes 121. 
Publick Baths 6. 


The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet. 
REGION II. COE LIMONTI UA. 


Streets 12. Private Baths 80. 
Luci 2. The Great Shambles 
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Temples 5. Barns 23. 
The publick Baths of the Mills 23. | 
City, Great Houſes 133. 


The Compaſs 13200 Feer. 
REGION III. ISIS and SER APIS. 


Streets 8. The Baths of Titus, Tra- | 
Temples 2. jan, and Philip, 
The Amphitheatre of Ve- Barns 29. or 19. 
ſpaſian. Mills 23. 
Grear Houſes 160, 


The Compaſs 12450 Feet. 


REGION IV. VIA SACRA, or TEMPLUM PACIS; 


Streets 8. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 10. Barns 18. 
The Coleſſus of the San Mills 24. 

120 Foot high. Great Houſes 138. 


The Arches of Titus, Se- 
verus, and Conſtantine. 


The Compaſs 14000 ; or as ſome ſay, only 8600 Feet. 


REGION v. ES9UILINA. 


Streets 15. Private Baths 75. 

r Barns 18. | 
Temples 6. Mills 22. | 
Ede, 3. Great Houſes 180: | 


The Compals 15950 Feet. 
REGION VI. ACTA SEMIT A. 


Streets 1 2. or 12. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 15. mm 19, 
orti co 11 US 23. 
ey 2. Great Houſes 153. 
oe 2 ; 


The Compaſs 15600 Feet. 
C 3 RK 
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Streets 40. . Mills 17, 

Temples 4. Barns 25. 

Private Baths 75. Great Houſes 120. 

Arches 3. 

The Compaſs 23700 Feet. 

REGION VIII. FORUM ROMANUM. 

Streets 12. + Curie 4. 

Temples 21. Baſilice 7. 

Private Baths 66. Columns 6. 

Ades 10. | Barns 18. 

Portico's 9 N Mills 30. 

Arches 4. 5 Great Houſes 150. 

Fora 7. 


REGION IX. CIRCUS FL A MINIUS. 


The Riſe and Progreſs PartIiſBoo 


REGION VII. Y1ALATA. 


The Compaſs 14867 Feet. 


Streets 30. Curie 2. 

Temples 8. Thermæ 5, 

Ades 20. | Arches 2. 
Portico's 12. Columns 2. 
Circi 2. Mills 32. 
Theatres 4. Barns 32. 

Baſilicæ 3. Great Houſes 189, 


The Compaſs 30560 Feet. 


REGION X. PALATIUM. 


Streets 7. Private Baths 15. 
Temples 10. | Mills 12. 

. Maes 9. | Barns 16. 
Theatre 1. Great Houſes 109. 
Curiꝶ 4. 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS, 


Streets 8. Barns 16, 
Aae, 22. Mills 12. 
Private Baths 15. Great Houſes 189. 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLICA. 


Streets 12. Barns 28. 
Ades 2. Mills 25. 
Private Baths 68. Great Houſes 128. 


The Compaſs 12000 Feet. 


REGION XIII. AYVENTINUS. 


Streets 17. Barns 36. 
Luci 6. Mills 3o. 
Temples 6. Great Houſes 153, 


Private Baths 74. | 
The Compaſs 16300 Feet. 


REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERINA. 


Streets 23. Barns 20. 
Fades 6. \ Mills 32. 
Private Baths 136. Great Houſes 15e. 


The Compaſs 33409 Feet. 


As to the Gates, Romulus built only Three, or (as ſome will 
have it) Four at moſt, Bur as Buildings were inlarg d, the 
Gates were accordingly multiplied ; ſo that Pliny tells us, there 
were Thirty four in his Time. : 

The moſt remarkable were, 

Porta Flumentana, ſo call'd becauſe it ſtood near the River. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way, 
which begins there. : 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and ſo call'd from Car- 
menta the Prophereſs, Mother of Evander, 

Porta Navia, which Varro derives 4 nemoribus, from the 
Woods which formerly ſtood near ir. 


C 3 Ports 
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Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the 5:. 
bines us'd to bring in at that Gate from the Sea, to ſupply the 
City. | 

Porta Capena, call'd ſo from Com an old City of Jah, 1 


which the way lay through this Gare; It is ſometimes call! 
Appia, from Appius the Cenſor; and Triumphalis, from the Tri 
umphs in which the Proceſſion commonly paſsd under here, 
and Font inalis, from the Aquæducis which were rais'd over it; 


W hence Juvenal calls it, Madida Capena, and Martial, Capen⸗ 


grand; Porta que pluit gutts. 

The Tiber was paſs'd over by Eight Bridges; the Names 
which are thus ſer down by Marlian ; Milvius, /Elius, Vaticanu, 
Faniculenſis, Ceſtius, Fabricius, Palatinus and Sublicius. 


_ ee. tt 


HA. II. 


Of the Places of Worſhip ; particularly of the Jen. 
| ples and Luci. 


B* FORE we proceed to take a View of the moſt remarks 
| ble Places ſer a- part for the Celebration of Divine Service, 
it may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation about the general 
Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 

Templum (then) was a Place which had nor been only ded- 
cated ro ſome Deity, but withal formerly conſecrated by th! 
Augurs. | | 

des Sgere, were ſuch as wanted that Conſccraticn ; which 
if they afterwards receiv'd, they chang'd their Names to Ter: 
ples. Vid. Agell. L. XIV. C. 7. 

Delubrum, according to Servius, was a Place that under on: 
Roof Comprehended ſeveral Deities. i 

Ædicuiæ is only a diminutive, and ſignißes no more than! 
little Æaes. 

Sacellum may be deriv'd the ſame way from des Sacra, F. 
ſus tells us, tis a Place ſacred to the Gods without a Roct. 

'Twere endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of al! ti! 
Temples we mcer with in Authors. The molt celcbrated 09 
Accounrs were the Capito! and the Pantheon, „ 
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Nhe Capitol or Temple of Fupiter Capitolinus was the Effect 
a Vow made by Tarquinius Priſcus in the Sabine War (a). 
it he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Wcphew, Tarquin the Proud, finith'd it with the Spoils taken from 
& Neighbouring Nations (þ). But upon the Expulſion of the 
Wings, the Conſecration was perform'd by Horatius the Con- 
(c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 
res of Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows 
& Pillars, the other Sides with Two (d). The Aſcent from 
the Ground was by an hundred Steps (e). The prodigious Giſts 
d Ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral Times endow d, 
moſt exceed Belief. Suetonirs (f) tells us, that Auguſtus gave 
& one Time Two thouſand Pound weight of Gold: And in 
wels and precious Stones, to the Value of Five hundred Se- 
Ferces. Livy and Pliny (g) ſurprize us with Accounts of the 
azen Threſholds, the Noble Pillars that Ha remoy'd hither 
om Athens our of the Temple of Fupiter O!ympius ; the gilded 
Roof, the gilded Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver; the huge 
Feſſels of Silver, holding three Meaſures ; the Golden Cha- 
Hor, Sc. This Temple was firſt conſum'd by fire in the Marian 
War, and then rebuilt by Sz//a ; who dying before the Dedica- 
don, left that Honour to Quintus Catulus. This too was demo- 
ſhed in the Vitellian Sedition. Veſpaſian undertook a Third, 
vhich was burnt down about the Time of his Death. Domitian 
Nis d the laſt and moſt Glorious of all; in which the very Gild- 
ng amounted to Twelve Thouſand Talents (b). On which Ac- 
ount Plutarch (i) has obſerv d of that Emperour, that he was 
ke Midas, deſirous of turning cvery thing into Gold, There 
gre very little Remains of it ar Preſent; yer enough to make a 
Chriſtian Church (k). 
The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Huguſtus Ceſar ; and dedicated either to Fupiter Ultor, or 10 
Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, 
8s the very Name (quaſi Ter m%Twy Oer) implies. The Stru- 
ture, according to Fabricius (1) is an Hundred and forty Foot 
high and about the (ame breadth. But a later Author has en- 
tteas d the Number of Feet ro an Hundred ſifty eight. The Roof 
s curiouſly vaulted, void Places being left here and there for 
Jie greater Strength. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of Forty 


d 
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(a) Liv. lib. 1. (6) 1bid. (e) Plutarch. in Popligol. (d) Diony ſ. Halicar. 
| 1 Tacitus. (f) In Auguſt. cap. C. (g] Liu. I. 10. 35. 38. Elin. I. 33. &. 
) Plutarch, in Popligols, (i) 1:39. (k) Fabric. Roma, Cap. 9 () Bid. 
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Foot in Length. There are no Windows in the whole ZEdifice, 
only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which ſerves very wel 
for the Admiffion of the Light. Diametrically under, is cut: 


curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the Inſide an 
either ſolid Marble, or incrufted (4). The Front on the Outſide 


was cover'd with brazen Plates gilt, the Top with ſilver Plate; 
the 5 


which are now chang'd to Lead (C). The Gates were Braſs, d 
extraordinary Work and Bignels (c). 


The Temple is {till ſtanding with little Alteration, beſides the 


Loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 


Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, by 


Boniface IV.) dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, tho' the gene. 
ral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda e). The moſt remarkable Di. 


ference is, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by twelve Sters, | 


they now go own as many to the Entrance (J. 


Ihe Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples, (a Piece 


Superſtition very well worth our Notice) we can't better appr- 


hend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives us of i 


that Solemnity in reference to the Capitol, when repair'd by Veh. 
ſian: Tho), perhaps, the chief Rites were celebrated upon the in- 
tire raiſing of the Structure, this being probably intended only fu 
the hallowing the Floor. Undecimo Kalendas Julias (g), &c. 

* Upon the 21ſt of Func, being a very clear Day, the whole 


plot of Ground deſign'd for the Temple, was bound about with 
* Fillers and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky Names, 
* cn:red firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from rhoſe Tre: 
* which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next came th: 


* Veſtal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whoſe Fathers and Mc- 


* thers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook-ware!, 
* River-water, and Spring water. Then Helvidius Priſcus the I t 
© Prator, (Plautus Efan, one of the chief Prieſts, going befor I h. 
him) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a Swine, k 


* a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, and 
laid the Intrails upon a green Turf; humbly beſought Fup:tr, 


* Funo, Minerva, and the other Deities Protectors of the Emy 


that they would be pleas'd to proſper their preſent U aderraking, 


and accompliſh, by their Divine Aſſiſtance, what Human Pier 


* had thus begun, Having concluded his Prayer, he pur his Hand 


oy 


them, had been tied for this Occaſion ; when immediarely tis 


(] Marlian. T opograph. Rom. Anti gu. lib. 6. cap. 6. (6) 751d. C 
Falric. Rome, cap. 9. (e) Marlian, ibid. (d) Lib. 6. cap. b 
(-) Fabric. cap. 9. ( Bid. (g) Hor lib. 4. 
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to the Fillers, ro which the Ropes, with a great Stone faſtnedu 
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diffce. 5 « whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, with the 
ry wel greateft Part of the common People, laying hold together on 
cut 2 © the Rope, with all Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone into the 
idear Trench deſign'd for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges of Gold, 
Dutſide IF © Silver, and other Metals, which had never indur'd the Fire.“ 
Plats, © Some curious Perſons have oblerv'd this Similitude between 
als, d the Shape of theſe old Temples, and our modern Churches: 
That they had one Apartment more Holy than the reſt, which 
des the they term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choire : Thar 
riſtian the Portico's in the ſides, were in all reſpects like to our Iſles ; 
sit, by and that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation cf 
e gene. their Baſil:ca (a). | 
5e D There are two other Temples particularly worth our Notice; 
e Sters, ¶ not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the Cu- 
ſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Ute to which 
jeceof ¶ they were put. Theſe are the Temples of Saturn and Fanus. 
appr. The firſt was famous upon Account of ſerving for the Publick 
es us of Treaſury: The Reaſon of which ſome fanſie to have been, be- 
y Veſpc ¶ cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians to Coin Money; or, as 
the in. N Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the Golden Age under Saturn, 
only fr all Pertons were Honeſt and Sincere, and the Names of Fraud 
c. and Covercuſneſs unknown in the World (b). But, perhaps, there 
e whole might be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the 
ut with ſtrongeſt Places in the City, and fo the fitteſt for that Uſe, Here 
Names were preſerv'd all the Publick Regiſters and Records, among 
ſe Tres which were the Libri Elephantini or Great Ivory-Tables, con- 
ame the raining a Liſt of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the Publick 
1d Me- Accompts. 
-wate, ! The other was a ſquare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of in- 
ſcus the ¶ tire Braſs) fo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Foot 
p before high; with Brazen Gates on each fide, which us'd always to be 
1 Swine, kept open in War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (c). | 
Dor, and WW But the Romans were ſo continually ingag'd in Quarrels, that 
Fupirr, ¶ we find the aft Cuſtom bur ſeldom put in Practice. 
Empire Firſt, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly. A. U. C. 519. 
erraking WW upon the Concluſion of the firſt Punic War. Thirdly, by Augu- 
an Pier Fu, 4 D. C. 725, and twice more by the ſame Emperour, 
his Hau A. C. C. 729. and again about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. 
aſtnedn Then by Nero, 4. U. C. 81. Afterwards by Veſpaſian 
arely th 4. C. C. 824. And laſtly by Conſtantius, when, upon Magnen. 


135. wa ; 1 85 
cap. ! (A Polletus Hiſt. Roman. Hori lib. 1 cap. 3. () Plutarch in Problem. 
(e) Vide Marlian. Topog. Rom. Antiq. lib. 6. cap. 8. 
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42 The Riſe and Progreſs Part ll. 
tius's Death, he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, A U. 
1105 (a). 


Of this Cuſtom, Virgil gives us a Noble Deſcription: 


Sunt Geminæ Belli Porte, fic nomine dicunt, 
Relligione ſacre, & ſavi formidine Martis : 
Centum ærei claudunt veftes aternaque ferri 
Robora ; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine 3 

Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ; 
Ipſe, Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 
Inſignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul ; 

Tpſe vecat pugnas ( b). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 

Made awful by the dread of Arms and War : 

An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow'r, 

And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 
And watchful Fanus Guards his Temple Door. 

Here, when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 

The chance of Battle by their fix'd Decrec, 

The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on; 
The ſounding Hinges gravely turn about, 

Rouze the impriſon'd God, and ler the Furies ur. 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which ock the 
fame Name, inhabited, for the moſt part, by Bankers and 
Uſurers. It was very long, and divided by the different mane: 
of anus Summus, Fanus Medius, and Fanus Imus, The fit 
ang = laſt of theſe Partitions are mention'd by Horace, lib. | 

piſt. r. 


Hec Janus ſummus ab imo Perdocet. 


Ihc other, Tully ſpeaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works (c, 
The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the H- 
nour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the Ancients: 
For, not to ſpeak of thoſe ment:on'd in the Holy Scriprure, Pim 
aſſures us, That Trees in old time ſerv'd for the Temples of the God, 
Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the old Germans; Q. Curtius of tht 


— 


— 


(2) Yid. Caſaubon. Not. ad Sueton, Auguſt, cap. 22. (5) Virg. A. 
It: 


7. () Lib. 2 de Offic. Philip. 8. Kc. 
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Indians, and almoſt all Writers of the old Druids. The Romans 
oo were great Admirers of this Way of Worſhip, and therefore 
had their Lui in moſt Parts of the City, generally dedicated to 
ſome particular Deity, 

The moſt probable Reaſon that can be given for this Practice, 
is taken from the Common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens, And there. 
fore ſuch darkſome and lonely Sears, putting them into a ſudden 
Horrour and dread, made them fanſie that there muſt neceſſati- 
ly ſomething of Divinity inbabir there, which cou'd produce in 
them ſuch an Awe and Reverence ar their Entrance, 


hs | "— 9 — — 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circo's, Nau- 
machiæ, Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the 
Campus Martius. 6 


ä * 


THeatres, ſo call'd from the Greek Sedouat, to ſee, owe their 
Original to Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece; and at laſt, after the ſame manner as other Inſtitutions, 
were borrow'd rhence by the Remans : Thar the Theatre and Am- 
Wihitheatre were two different Sorts of Edifices, was never queſti- 
on d, the former being built in the Shape of a Semicircle; the other 
generally Oval, ſo as to make the ſame Figure as if two Theatres 
ſnould be join d together (H. Vet the ſame Place is often galld by 
both theſe Names in ſeveral Authors. They ſeem too, to have 
been deſign'd for quite different Ends; the Theatres for Stage- 
Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater ſhows of Gladiators, 
wild Beaſts, Sc. The Parts of the Theatre and Amphitheatre, 
beſt worth our Obſervation, by Reaſon of their frequent ile in 
Claſſicks, are as follow: 5 
Scena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
either Verſatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw 
M7 for the preſenting a new Proſpect to the Spectators, as Ser- 
ius has obſerv'd (o). 
Proſcenium was the Space of Ground juſt before the Scenc, 
where the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from 
behind the Scenes ro perform (d). 


(a) Polydor Virg de Rer. invent. lib. 3. cap. 13. (6) Ibid. () 5: 
eng. 3. (e) Refer. lib. 5. cap. 4. 


otherwiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the Scenes. Toward the latt 
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The middle Part, on Area, of the Amphitheatre, was cal 
Cavea, becauſe twas conſiderably lower than the other Pan 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-Houſes was | 
row'd : And Arena becauſe it us d to be ſtrown with Sand, toh 
der the Performers from ſlipping. Lipfius has taken Notice, f 
the whole Amphitheatre was often call d by both theſe Names 


And the Veroneſe ſtill call the Theatre, which remains almoſt int 


in that City, the Arena (b). Tu 
There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Sears, according; 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, a II 
Commons; the firſt Range was call'd Orcheſtra, from i 
becauſe in that Part of the Grecian Theatres, the Dances we: In 
perform'd ; the ſecond, Equeſiria ; and the other, Popularia(c), 
Theatres in the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, were oh N 
temporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſomerimes tumble N 
down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (d) and Pliny (e) ſpeak N 
one particularly. Of theſe temporary Theatres, the molt celeb] B. 
ted was that of M. Scaurus, mention'd by Pliny (); the Scenes Br 
which were divided into three Partitions one above another; t| T 
firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like Nn yy 
ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs : The Top of all ball YT 
ſtill the ſame Number of Pillars adorn'd with Gilded Tablets. B A 
tween the Pillars were ſet 3000 Starues and Images of Braſs. Ti 
Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure which Curio al Juve 


terwards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho' inferiour toti 
former in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon Accou 
of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ip 
ctous Theatres of Wood, fo order'd with Hinges and other Nec 
faries, as to be able to turn round with very little Trouble. Tit. 
he ſer ar firſt Back to Back, for the Celebration of the Stage · Pa 
and ſuch like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that mig 


end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the t 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphitheatre, ! 
which he again vblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators 

Pompey the Great, was the firſt that underrook the railing d 
fix d Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; d 
which Account, Tacitus () tells us he was ſeverely reprehended tot 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo different from that of their Fore-fath 


(a) Lip/. in Amphitheat. (5) Warcup's Hiſtory of Haly. ( © 
lius de Urb. Rem. & Imp. ſplendore, lib. 2. cap. 5. (4) Lib. 
(+) Lib. 36. cap. 15. (f) Ibid. (g) Ibid. (% un, 14. 
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ho were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 
nly for the preſent Occaſion, and in ancient Times ſtanding only 
n the Ground. To this Purpoſe, I can't omit an ingenious Re- 
«tion of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv'd in, by 
mparing the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans, with the 
anity and Extravagance of the Modern in this Particular: 


45 


Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 
Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 

Illic quas tulerant, nemorata Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter poſite, Scena ſine arte fuit. 

In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite Fadtis, 
Qualibus hirſutas fronde tegente comas (a). 


No Pillars then of Egype's coſtly Stone, 

No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, | 
No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were Thrown, 
But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, | 
Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſh'd with humble Green, 
Wondring they gaz d upon the artleſs Scene: 

Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear. 
And cover with Green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. 


8 


Juvenal intimates that this good old Cuſtom remain'd til! 


mcorrupted in ſeveral Parts of 1taly. 


— iꝑpſa dierum 
Feſtorum herboſo colitur fi Pars Theatro 
Majeſtas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſonæ pallentis hiatum 

In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans ? 
Aquales babitus illic, ſimilemque videbis 
Orcheſtram & populum (b) 


On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 
Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; 
The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 
And by Tradition is for Wir allow'd. 
The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 
And in rhe Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. 
Their Habirs (undiftinguiſh'd by Degree) 
Are plain, alike ; the ſame Simplicity h © 
Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee. * 
| [' Mr. Dryden. 
dome 


(s) Ovid. de Arte Amandi. (b) Juv. Sat. 3. 
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Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are ſtill ro be ſeen x 
Rome, as alſo of thuſe other of Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, Tibh 

rius, and Titus, the ſecond being almoſt entire (a), 

The Circo's were Places ſet apart for the Celebration of ſeyer; 
Sorts of Games, which we will (peak of hereafter. They were ge. 
nerally oblong, or almoſt in the Shape of a Bow (Y), having a Wl 
quite round (c), with Ranges of Seats for the Convenience of te 
Spectators. At the Entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, u 
Liſts, whence they ſtarred ; and juſt by them, one of the Mete, c, 
Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther End, to conclude the Rac Þ 

There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Flaminiu 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus: But the moſt remarkable, as tte 
very Name 1mports, was Circus Maximus, firſt built by Tarquiu- 
us Priſcus (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, e #3 
Breadth the like Number of Acres; with a Trench of ten F 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water; and Seatsenougt WE 
for a Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Men (e). Ir was extreme) 
beautified and adorn'd by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Ju 
lius Ceſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and Heliogabalus; 
and enlarg d to ſuch a prodigous Extent, as to be able to contain in 
their proper Seats, two hundred and ſixty Thouſand Spectarors(7, 

The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea-Engagement; 
are no where particularly deſcrib'd ; but we may ſuppoſe then 
to be very little different from the Ci/ cos and Amphitheatres, ſince 
thoſe ſort of Shows for which they were defign'd, were often 
cxhibired in the fore. mention d Places (g). 

Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after the Manner of: 
Theatre (h), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercisd 
before their Appearance on the Stage (i). Plutarch has deicnbi 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence to be ſure the Romans rook Wl 
the Hint of theirs), in the following Words; For the Ccnt: ivance 
#*, cn the Injide it was full of Seats and Renges of Pillars; and u 
he Outſide, the Roof or Covering of it was made from one Point a 
Tep, with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving downward, in Imi 
tion of the King of Perſia Pavilion (K. | 

The Stadia were Places in the Form of Crco's for the Running 
vi Men and Horſes (). A very Noble one Suetonius (m) tel: 
us was built by Domitian. 


— | 


* 


(4) Fabric. Rom, cap. 12. (6) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib.“ | 
cap. 10. (e) Polydor. Yirg. de Rer. invent. lib, 2. cap. 14. (4) E 
& D:enyſ. Halic, (e) Dionyſ lib. 3. (f) Plis. lib. 36. (g) Marlian To- 
Fog. Rem, Ant. lib. 4. cap 13. (hb) Fabric. Rom. cap. 12. (i) Ref, 
lb. g cop. 4. (% In Pericle. (1) Fabric, Rem. cap. 12+ ( In — 7 | 
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lune Ati were Places built after the Faſhion of the Portico's 
for the Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (a). 

Ihe Campus Martius, famous on ſo many Accounts, was a large 
plain Field, lying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſometimes un- 
der the Name of Tiberinus, It was call'd Martius, becauſe it had 
been conſecrated by the old Raus to the God Mars. 

ge ſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
the continual Sports and Exerciſes perform'd here, made it one 
pf the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For, | 

* Here the young Noblemen practis'd all manner of Fears of 
Activity; learn'd the Uſe of all ſorts of Arms and Weapons. Here 
the Races, either with Chariots or fingle Horſes, were under- 
taken, Beſides this, twas nobly adorn'd with the Statues of fa- 
mous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Portico's, and other 
magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or Palace 
Fr the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from Fo- 
Reign States, who were not allow'd to enter the City. Several 
pt the Publick Comitia were held in this Field; and for that Pur- 
Sole were the Septa, or Ovilia, but an Apartment enclos d with 
Rails, where the Tibes or Centuries went in one by one to give 
heit Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, intimates a 
Doble Deſign he had to make the Septæ of Marble, and to cover 
tem with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately Portico, 
pr Piazza, all round, But we hear no more of this Project, and 
Perefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was diſappointed by the 
Lvil Wars which broke our preſently after. 


Y Fabric, Rom. cap. 12. 


CHAN. V. 


e Curiz, Senacula, Baſlicæ, Fora, 
and Comitium. 


HE Roman Curia (as it ſignifies a Publick Edifice) was of 
two Sorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Priefts and 
Leligious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rights and Cere- 
vnies belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 
nate us d to Aſſemhle, ro conſult about the Publick Concerns of 
ie Common-wealth, (a) The Senate could not meet in ſuch a 


(s) Alex. ab. Alex, 1. cap. 16. os 


Curia 
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Curia, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augury i, 
and made of the ſame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (ar lea 
the Curie were no diſtinct Building, but only a Room or Hall 
ſome publick Place; as particularly Livy (b) and Pliny (c) ſpeaift 
of a Curia in the Comitium, tho' that it ſelf were no entire d 
Eture. The moſt celebrated Curie were 

e built by Tullus Hoſtzlius , as Livy (d) infor 
us : And, 

Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the effeRin 
the Death of Julius Ceſar (e). 

Senaculum 18 ſometimes the ſame as Curia (f) : To be ſwiſh 
it could be no other than a meeting- place for the Senate, the (an 
as the Grecians cald e,. Sext. Pomp. Feſtus (g) tells u Fun 
three Senacula; two within the City-Walls for ordinary nd 
ſultations; and one without the Limits of the City, where r 5:4: 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſſadors of m 
reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with et up 
Admiſſion into the City. For. 

Lampridius (h) informs us, that the Emperour Helical the 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the Uſe of the Women, where, n 990c 
high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Court, Mitte Fo 

The Baſilice were very ſpacious and Beautiful Edifices, , Fer 
fign'd chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges to fit in aWp30n; 
hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellours to receive Clients, Tay w: 
Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Refidence uildi 
Voſſius ( has obſerv'd, that theſe Baſilic were exattly 
the Shape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like a Ship; wii 
was the Reaſon that upon the Ruin of many of them, Chriſt 
Churches were ſeveral Times rais'd on the old Foundation 
And very often a whole Baſilica converted to ſuch a pious U. 
And hence, perhaps, all our great Domo's or Cathedrals, are! 
call'd Baſilicæ. 

The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about three tir 
as long as they were broad. All the Compaſs of the Forum 
ſurrounded with Arch'd Portico's, only ſome Paſſages being! 
for Places of Entrance. They generally contriv'd to have! 


moſt ſtarely Edifices all round them, as Temples, Theatre, [3 
filice, &c. (!). | 


in Jul. Cæſ. c. 80. ( Marlian. Topog. Ant. Rom. lib. 3. cap. 2.0 
voce Senaculum, (hb) In vit. Heliogab. (i) Roſin, Ant. I. 9. c. 7. (#1 
voce Baſilica, (I) Lipſ. de Mag. Row, | | 15 


tire dul and were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. I believe Lipſius, 
in the Deſcription that has been given above, means only the for- 
ner. Of theſe there were Five very conſiderable in Rome : 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Portico's 
on all ſides by Tarquinius Priſcus. It was call'd Forum Romanum, 


vr imply Forum, by way of Eminence, on Account of its Anti- 


o be ſquity, and of the moſt frequent Ute of it in publick Affairs. Mar- 
the an (a) and Statius (b) for the ſame Reaſon give it the Name of 
tells usFoum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c), and of Forum Magnum (d); 
ary Cad Herodian (e) calls it n apytiay d3vegy, Forum vetus, 

where 8 $:4tius the Poet () has given an accurate Deſcription of the 


Is of f 
with: 


rum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe- back; 
ſet up here by that Emperour. 


Forum Fulium, built by Julius Cæſar, with the Spoils taken 


liegen the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coſt 
nete, un 90000 Seſterces; and Dio (/) affirms it ta have much exceeded 
ourt, the Forum Romanum. 


1fices, 0 
fit in 2 
nrs, I 
ſidence 


Forum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon'd by Pliny 
imong the Wonders of the Gly. The moſt remarkable Curio- 
ty was the Statues in the two Portico's, on each fide of the main 
building. In one, all the Latin Kings, beginning with /Eneas ; 


xacth In the other, all the Kings of Rome beginning with Romulus, and 

p ; wh oft of the eminent Perſons in the Common-wealth, and Auguſtus 
ChrifaWimſelf among the reſt ; with an Inſcription upon the Pedeſtal 

undatioat every Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and Exploits of 

pious Le Perſon it repreſented (i). | 

ls, ate H. This Forum, as Spartian (O informs us, was reſtor d by the 


Emperour Hadrian. 


three t Fm Nervæ, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (1) relates; 
Forum ut finiſh'd and nam d by the Emperour Neu. In this Forum, 
s being Le rander Severus ſer np the Statues of all the Empe- 
o have urs that had been canoniz'd (n), in imitation of the Con- 
eat re "Vance of Auguſtus, mention'd but now. This Frum was 


calld Tranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a Paſſage 
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0% Epig. lib. 2. (6) Sylvar. lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Faſt. 4. (4) Feſt. 3 (e) In 

it. M. Antonin, (I) Sylv. lib. 1. cap. 1. C) In Jal. Ceſ. cap. 26. 

0 Dio. lib. 43- (i) Lipſ. de Magnitud. Rom. (&) In vit. Hadrian. 

ln Domi. cap. 5. (m) Spartian, in Severo. 
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to the other three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Mine, 


the Turelar Deity of Auguſtus (a) ; upon which Account, je 


haps, Fabricius (b) attributes the Name of Palladium to the Fi 


of that Emperour. 


There's ſcarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except af 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruprialff 


inſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (c). 


Bur the molt celebrated for the admirable Structure and C 


rrivance, was the Forum Traj ani, built by the Emperour Te 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. The Coe 
ing of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Portico's exceedingly bea 
titul and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Heig 
and Chapiters of exceſſive Bigneſs (a). 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the Deſcription of Conſtantius þ 
Triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has breughr him, wit 
no ordinary Admiration, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capi 
and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a dig 


of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecſta ſie, and d 


forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (e). We meet 
the ſame Place with a very ſmart Repartee which Coustam 
receiv'd at this time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince, The Em 
rour, as he ſtrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this no. 
Pile, fo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Traje 
Horſe, which ſtood on the Top of the Building, and exprels4! 
Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, ſays 
Prince, before you talk of getting ſuch a Horſe, will you be pl 
to build fuch a Stable to put him in (. | 

The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 

Boarium, for Oxen and Beef. 

Propertius (g) has a pretty Fancy about this Forum, that it i 


its Name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from . 


and reicn'd them here, aſter they had been ſtollen by Cacus. 

Suarium, tor Swine. 

Piſtorium, for Bread. 

Cupedinarium, for Dainnics. 

Holitorium, for Roots, Sallads, and ſuch like. 

The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, ub 
ſerv'd ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitia, which 
be deſcrib'd hereafter. Dn 


—_——. 


(a) Lipſ. in Magn, Rom. () Roms, cap. 7. (c) Marlian. lid. 


cap. 14. (a) Idemlib. cap. 13. (e) Ammian. Marcellin. Hiſt. lb 


id. (g) Lib. 4. Eleg. 10. ver. 20. 
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| la this part of the Forum ſtood the Reſtra, being a Suggeſtum, 
1 In of Pulpit, adorn'd with the Beaks of Ships, raken 7 Sea- 
hy ight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Livy(a) informs 
ln this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
xcept a b uneral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Death of their Relati- 
rruprin As; which pious Action they rerm'd Defuntti pro roſtris laudatio, 
Hard by was fix d the Puteal, of which we have ſeveral and 
and Co Very different Accounts from the Criticks - but none more proba- 
r Tra e than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (Y), which 
ge Corel e delivers to this Purpoſe. 
ly ben © The Romans, whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 
f withour a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a ſort 


TOY of Cover built over it, which they properly call'd Putea/, This 
tin had the Name of Puteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, be- 
im, wolf cauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senate. The 


de Cu Pretor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often ſigniſied in Authors 
m a die by the ſame Expreſſion. 

and cM (s) Lib. 8. (5) Dacier, Notes on Horace lib. 2. Sat. 6. verſ. 35. 
e meet 


rons8tanti | 

"he Em CHAP. VI. 

this n0: 

Neo V the Portico s, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 
p * 

„ lays! Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the 


PORTICO's have ever had an honourable Place. They were 
EruCtures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, annex'd 
d publick Edifices, Sacred or Civil, as well for Ornament as 
le. They generally took their Names either from the Tem- 
es that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordiæ, Quirini, Hercu- 
Se. Or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, 
hig, Se. Or from the Nature and Form of the Building, as 
'ticus curva, ftadiata, porphyretica : Or from the Shops that 
ere kept in them, as Margariraria, and Argentaria : Or from 
remarkable Painting in them, as Porticus Iſidis, Europe, Sc. 
elſe from the Places to which they joyn'd, as Porticus Amphi- 
atri, Porticus Cirei, Cc. (a). 

heſe Portico's were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſe, ſery- 
d for the Aſſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 
nes the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
dk up here their Standing, to expoſe their Goods to Sale; 


; be ples 
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extravagant Luxury. 


extraordinary Conſequence abroad, or had reſcu'd the Comma 
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were plain and rade Structures, by no means remarkable! 


— -/xs--ro-their Figure, they were at firſt ſemicircular, whed 
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But the general Uſe that they were put to, was the Pleaſur: 
walking or riding in them; in the Shade in Summer, ang; 
Winter in the Dry; like the preſent Piazza's in Italy. Vis 
Paterculus (a), when he deplores the extreme Corruption of Mx 
ners that had crept into Rome upon the otherwiſe happy Ca 
cluſion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the). 
nity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to out-ſhine one anc 
in the Magnificence of their Portico's, as a great Inſtance of th 


And Fuvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 


Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris porticus, in qus 


Geſtatur Dominus quoties pluit: Anne ſerenum Na 
Expeftet, ſpargatve luto jumenta recenti? 

Hic potius, namque hic mundæ nitet ungula mulee. 1 
On ſumpruous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, " 
Or ſome expenſive, airy Portico ; + Th 


Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in ſtate; WW T7. 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait: A 


Or rather not expect the clearing Sun; 1 

Thro' thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: 

Or ſtaying, tis not for their Servant's ſake, The 

But that their Mules no Prejudice may take. en ext 
| Mr. Charles Dh erefore 


. 1 7 4 The f 

ARCHES were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the Reward ig com 
Encouragement of noble Enterprizes, erected generally to Wrioud, 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victor; eighth 


wealth at home from any conſiderable Danger. Ar firſt th 


Beauty or State. Bur in latter Times no Expences were thou 
too great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner ſplend 
and magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have 
greateſt Actions of the Herocs they ſtood to honour, curiou 
expreſs d, or the whole Pre caſſion of the Triumph cut out 
the Sides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick ; M mant 
of Camillus, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of Ceſar, Dri 
Tits, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Marble (6): 


probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were bu 


* 


( Lib. 2. cap. 1. (5) Fabricii Roms, cap. 14, l 
9 
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leaſure ¶ ur- quare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the middle, and 
r, and tle ones on each fide. Upon the vaulted part of the middle- 
elaate, hung little winged Images, repreſenting Victory, with 
of MaWrowns in their Hands, which when they were ler down, they 
PPy Coir upon the Conqueror's Head as he paſs'd under in Triumph (4). 
y the The COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 


je anoth 


de of thy 


of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 
the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Victory 
Exploit, after they had been a long time in Uſe for the chief 
rnaments of rhe Sepulchres of great Men; as may be gathered 
om Homer, 1/:ad. 16. where Juno, when ſhe's foretelling the 
ath of Sarpedon; and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him into 
5 own Country to be buried, has theſe Words; 


Fd & Tzgreer xgorymril Te, ET Th, 
Tah Ts win 7, 70 D WHegs is? Suvoyuy. 


There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
| Rare; The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 
vait: A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

{ The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


The Pillars of rhe Emperours Traſ an and Antoninus, have 
en extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work; and 
erefore deſerve a particular Deſcription. | 
The former was ſer up in the middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 
g compos'd of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, bur ſo 


es Diyi 


eward u 


ally to Mriouſly cemented, as to ſeem one intire natural Stone. The 
Victor eighth was 144 Foot, according to Eutropius(b) ; tho Marlian (e) 
Commoems to make them but 128: Vet they are really reconcil'd, if 
t firit ue ſuppoſe one of them to have begun the Meaſure from the Pil- 
irkable it (elf, and the other from the Baſis. It is aſcended on the In- 
re thoue by 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for 
er ſplenaſſe Admiſſion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
) have Marble; in which are expreſs'd all the noble Actions of the Em- 
„cutiogdur, and particularly the Dacian War. One may ſee all over 
cut out lereral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, Oc. and 
rick ; M manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
ar, Dryoqyears, Daggers, Belts, Se. together with the ſeveral Offices and 
): ployments of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſome . 
ir, mw aluring our a Place for rhe Tents; aud others making a 
were 


4) Fobricii Roms, cap. 14. (6) _ lib, 8. (e) Lib. 3. cap. 13. | | 
b ; : D 2 | : 


Soul Ll lum- 
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Triumphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleſt Ornament of this Md ne 
lar, was the Statue of T14jan on the Top, of a Gigantick Bigneß on on 
being no leſs than Twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in; the 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left Hand me 
a Scepter, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which! ecded 
own Aſhes were repoßted after his Death (b). Eier tl 


The Column of Antoninus was rais'd in Imitation of this, whic A 
ir exceeded only in one Reſpect, that twas 176 Foot high The 
For the Work was much inferiour to the former, as being unde xplic: 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aſcent on Han by 
Inſide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. I. 
Sculpture and other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature: In 
thoſe of the firſt : And on the Top ſtood a Coloſſus of the Em Cc 
rour naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (d). | M 

Both theſe Columns are ſtil] ſtanding at Reme ; the former i: B: 
entire, Bur Pope Situs the firſt, inſtead of the Two Statue: Tt 
the Emperours, ſer up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, a Pe 
St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (e). Su 

Among the Columns we muſt not paſs by the Mzliarium a A: 
reum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, Eredted by Auguſtus Cat TI 
at which all the High. ways of Italy mer, and were concluded Ar 
From this they counted their Miles, at the End of every Miles TI 
ting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of Primus ab C Al 
Lapis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. Laſſels informs us, A 
ſtill ro be ſeen, . 

Nor muſt we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Or. pi 

Profpicit a tergo ſummum brevis area Circum, W 
Eſt ibi non parve parva columna note : AD! 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu belli prenuncia mitti | Of u 
In regem & gentem, cm placet arma capi (g). ll ren 
Behind the Circus on the level Ground e Two 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd : er d 
Hence tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, ents : 
Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. to bis 
ct 
But thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inte 955 
to the Calumna Ruſtrata, fer np to the Honour of C. Duilius, WW4:1'; 
he had gain d fo famous a Victory over the Carthag inian and) rophy ; 
lian Fleets, A. U. C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of the e 
lels taken in the Engagement. This is ſtill to be ſeen in & ver 
(a) Fabricius. c. J. (5) Caſalias Par. 1. c. 11, (c) Mar lian, 1.6.) 5 


(a) 15. (e) caſal Par 1. c. 11. (f) Marlian. J. 3. Cc 18. (g) Ov, 
| Ali 


9 
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Id never fails of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſcrip- 


BY b on on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old way of Writing 
ys the early Times of the Common-wealth. Beſides this ancient 
* ua moſt celebrated one, there were ſeveral other Column riſtratæ 
Uh = rected on like Occaſions ; as particularly four by Auguſtus Cæſar 
Which 18 er the Actian Defeat of Antony: To theſe Virgil alludes ; 
nis, wic Adam & navali ſurgentes ere columnas (a). 
high e The Defign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 
ng undeWxplication : The Shape of them cannot be better underſtood 
nt on Man by the following Deſcriprion of the Poet. 
Rank, Ingentem quereum deciſis undi que amis 
is Ba Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit Arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias ; tibi magne Troph.eum 
rn Bellipotens : aptat rorantes ſangui ne criſtas, 
"ks Telaque trunca viri, © bis ſex thoraca petitum 
gen, 0 Perfaſſumque locis : clypeumque ex cre ſiniſtræ 
, a | . 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum (b). 
avium « And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round ; 
ſtus C The Trunk he faſten'd in a rifing Ground: 
luded And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 
Miles The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentius won: 
s ab Ui Above the Creſt was plac'd, that drop with Blood, 
rms us A grateful Trophy to the warlike God; 
His ſharrer'd Spears ſtuck round: The Corſlet too, 
by ora pierc'd in Twelve places hung deform'd below: 
While the Left-Side his maſly Target bears, : 
{ The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars. 
Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd after the Cimbric War, 
remaining at Rome, we have this Account in Fabricius: They 
re Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them is 
verd with a Scaly Corſlet, with Shields and other Military Orna- 
ents: Fuſt before it, is ſet a young Man in the Poſture of a Captive 
th hie Hands tyed behind him, aud all round, are winged Images of 
% The other is ſet out with the common Military Garb, having 
te ind Shield of an unequal Round, and Two Helmets, one open and 
ius, 1 drn'd with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts. On the ſame 
* 2 ropby is the Shape of a Soldier's Coat, with ſeveral other Deſigns, 
of the hich by reaſon of the Decay of the Marble, are very difficult to be 
n in Reder! c). 
— 13 8 8 
1. 6. c. oj 
e eng. 3. (6) Vrg reid. 11. (e) Fabricivs, cap. 14. 
vid. Fn 6 ( g D F 7, CAP. 14 C H A Pp. 
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CHAT VI. 


. . Ty Le 2 
hi pa OA PA 


Of the Bagnio's, Aquæducts, Cloacæ, and I Ti 
Publick Ways. | P:ccis 

ing at 

Indi ſt. 
he cu 


HERE cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Magnificence, 

rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bag ni Pacto! 
Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves (a), that they were built in enve 
dum Previnciarum, as large as Provinces : But the great Yu. 
(5) judges the Word Provincicrum to be a Corruption of Pic To 
naium. And tho' this Emendation does in ſome mealure exo te 
nuate one part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledem: 


againſt them, from the Authority of that Paſſage of the Hit ©: 
rian; y<: the rrod:gicus Accounts that we have of their Oν o 
ments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cen e of 
no leſs favourable than the former. Seneca ſpeaking of i me 
Luxury of his Country-mea in this Reſpect, complains, The The 
the) were arrt:'d to ſuch a Pitch of Nicenz(s and Delicacy, as? Velign 
{corn to ſet their Feet on any thing but precious Stones (c). Ar uthot 
Pliny wilnes good od Fabricius were but aliye to ſce the Deg: Vole 
ncracy ol his Poſterity, when the very Women muſt have H oken 
Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (4). But a Deſcription fro Dem 1: 
a Poet, may, perhaps, be more diverting ; and this Statius hs Water 
oblig'd us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudius Etric, Pur th 
Steward to the Emperour Claudius. Fried 
hich 

Nil ibi plebei um: unſquam Temeſca videbis _ 


Era, fed Argento feliæ propellitur unda, 


Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus inſtat ro th 
Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. ah 
Nothing there's vulgar : not the faireſt Braſs 1 
In all rhe glittering Structure claims a Place. Ee 
From Silver- Pipes the happy Waters flow, oh 
In Silver-Ciſterns are receiv'd below. L 19 


— — 4 - — 


e Ammian. Marcell. lib. 16. (5) Nota ad Lecum. (e) Epif.v 0 P 
2 


() Lib. 33. cap. 12, 


—— 
——— — 
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” See where with noble Pride the doubrful Stream ö 
Stands fix'd in wonder on the ſhining Brim; 


” © Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 
Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Sear. 


— — 
* = 1 
bd — — 


and The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Emperours 
D:cclc/ian and Antoninus Caracalla ; great part of which are ſtand- 
ing at this Time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beautiful 
and ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign Marble, 
cence, le curious vaulting of the Roots, the prodigious Number of 
Bapnii Macious Apartments, and a Thouſand other Ornaments and 
i'r 2 ne onventences, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Traveller as any other 
r V's unquities in Rome. | 
pi Totheſe may be added the Nymphea ; a kind of Grottos ſacred 
ure exo the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues, which adorn'd them, or. 
allede om the Waters and Fountains which they aftorded, their Name 
he Hit eridently deriv'd. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucas Holſte- 
eir Oui on the old Picture of a Nmphæum dug up at the Founda- 
1 Cen ca of the Palace at the Barberini, is to be mer with in the fourth 
18 of th ome of Grevius's Theſaurus, p. 1800, | 
ins, Ti The 49ucdufts were, without Queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
ach, 260 Deligns of the old Romans, Sextus Fulius Front inus, a Roman: 
(J. author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
he Dep: hole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the cleareſt 
Jave te cken of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt Invention of 
em is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C. 441, who brought 
Vater into the City by a Channel of Eleven Miles in Length. 
Put this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
kuried on by the Emperours and other Perſons; ſeveral of 
Fhich were cur thro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 
ents for above Forty Miles together; and of ſuch an height, 
at 2 Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
ro them withour the leaſt Difficulry (a). Bur this is meant only 
the conſtant Courie of the Channel; for the Vaults and Ar- 
des were in ſome Places 109 Foot high (b). Precopius (c) makes 
e gquædudcts but Fourteen: Victor (d) has enlarg'd the Number 
Þ Twenty : In the Names of them the Waters only were men- 
md; as Agua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &c. 
Ide noble Peet Rutilius thus touches on the Azuædadts, in 
$Ingenicus Itinerary: 8 
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(a) Procepi us, de bell. Goth. lib. 1. (6) Sext, Jul. Frentin. (c) U: 


) EH Peer 
% Coth lib, 1. (4) Deſcrip. U rb. K gien. 
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I: Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos, the * 
q' Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? Tame 
if Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes, þ engt 
|| Tale Gigenteum Gracia laudat opus (a). whey rc 
| lf What ſhould I fing how lofty Waters flow . 5 
Fil! From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, : 4 ol 
| | | While conquer'd Iris yields with her unequal Bow? Foot! 
i Bold Typhon here had ſpar'd his Strength and Skill, hey 
it And reach'd Jove's Walls from any ſingle Hill. Fenrly 
| | But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum, were th Im 
| | Cloaci e, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and FiliMuas f 
wt And becauſe no Authority can be better than his, we may ver No 
1 ture to borrow the whole Account of them from the ſame Plau inti 


h Cloace, Opus omnium maximum, &. 
The Cleacæ, the greateſt of all rhe Works, he contriv'd Ii 


A 


_ © very Foundations, and yet they ſtill continue impregnable vo To 
* moſt $00 Years fince they were firſt laid by Tarquinius (0. And 
Very little inferiour to the Works already mention'd, vWF Lee 

the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge, to a gi" And 
Diſtance from the City on all Sides. They were generally p See 
with Flint; tho' Sometimes, and eſpecially without the Ch, And 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all reſpects, WM 


. 


(|| * undermining and cutting thro' the Seven Hills upon whit bus Ex 
Rome is ſeared, making the City hang, as it were, between He: 
| | | ven and Earth, and capable of being ſail'd under: M. Agri 04; 
1 in his Edileſhip, made no leſs than Seven Streams meet © } 
11 * gether under Ground in one main Channel, with ſuch a ni 4 
| | Current, as to carry all before them that they mer with in the 
F * Paſſage, Somtimes, when they are violently ſwell d with i He; 
"= moderate Rains, they beat with exceſſive Fury againſt the I: 7 
| « ving at the Bottom, and on the Sides. Sometimes in a Flo Vie 
! the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their Courſe ; and then 4 
It two Streams encounter with all the Fury imaginable; 1 Hin 
| yet the Works preſerve their old Strength, without auy ſenho  - 
| ; Damage. Sometimes huge Pieces of Stone and Timber, or u Alb 
| | like Materials, are carried down the Channel, and yer the f. Q 
1 brick receives no Detriment. Sometimes the Ruins of wh" D. 
1 | Buildings deftroy'd by Fire or other Caſualties, preſs hea!) ſ: 
1} upon the Frame. Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake 
1 
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(a) Rutil. Itinerar, lib. 1. (5) Plin. lib. 36, cap. 15. FF ()! 
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dhe Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 


ſame that invented the Cloacæ. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
Length, chat Procopius (a) reckons it a very good five Days Jour- 


hey to reach the End: And Lip/ius (5) compures it at 350 Miles. 


an Account of as much of this Way as lies between Rome and 


Naples, the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Sarum, 
bas oblig d us with in his Letters (c): He tells us, tis Twelve 


Foot broad; all made of huge Stone, moſt of them Blue; and 


hey are generally a Foot and a half large on all Sides. And pre- 
ſently after, admiring the extraordinay Strength of the Work, 


He ſays, That tho' it has laſted above 1800 Years, yet, in moſt 
Places, "tis for ſeveral Miles (4) together as intire as when it 
as firſt made. And as to the Via Flaminia, the next Cauſey, 
pf Note, the ſame Author obſerves, That tho' it be not indeed 
do intire as the former, yet there is enough left to raiſe a juſt 
Idea of the Roman Greatnels. | 

# I muſt defire leave ro conclude this Subject with the ingeni- 

us Epigram of Janus Vitalis, an Ealian Poet. 


# Quid Romam in media quaris nevus advena Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma nil reperis media? 
Aſpice murorum moles, præruptaque ſaxa, 
\ Obrutaque horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu : 
Hec ſunt Roma: IViden' velut ipſa cadavera tantæ 
Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas ? | 
Vicit ut hee mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere : vicit, 
A ſe non victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
Hine vidta in Roma victrix Roma illa ſepulta eſt, 
Atque eadem viftirix victaque Roma Fuit. 
Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquis. 
Diſce hinc quid poſſit fortuna; immota labaſcunt, 
Et que perpetuo ſunt agitata manent. 


ſhake i: 
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To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger, arr thou come; 

and find'ſt no Mark, within Rome's Walls, of Re 
dee here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 
And Piles that frighren more than once they pleas'd : 
Yee the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, 

And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd : 


— 


| (*) De Bed. Goth, lib, 1. (6) De Magn. Rom. (e) Letter th. (4) 1574. 
This, 
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This, this 1s Rome : Her haughty Carcaſs ſpread 1 
Still awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 
The Subject World firſt took from her their Fate; [ 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd, yet i 
Her ſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd, ro make the Work compleat. 1 
But ah ! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, ; 
Thar conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer'd loft, 

Yer rolling Tiber ftill maintains his Stream, 
Swell'd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 
Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles muſt waſte; 
While Things that ever move, for ever laſt. 
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5 Of the RELIGION of the Romans, 


CHAP I. 


—Þ 7 the Religion and Morality of the Romans 
a in General. | 


HAT RELIGION is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
a Eſtabliſhing of Civil Government, is a Truth ſo far 
N from being denied by any ſort of Perſons, that we meet 
| with too many who are unwilling to allow any other De- 
Ben in ſacred Inſtitutions. As to the Romany, it has been univer- 
ally agreed, That Vertue and Fortune were ingag'd in a ſort of 
doble Contention for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Hap- 
ineſs of that People. And a Judge not ſuſpected of Partiality in 
e Caſe, has concluded the latter to be only a Conſequence of the 
wormer, For Religion, ſays he (a), produc'd gced Laws, good Laws 
; cod Fortune, and good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertook. 
Wor, perhaps, has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much too high, when 
We tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, never was the Fear | 
of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Republick (b). ; 
Avas this Confideration which made the great St, Auſtin ob- 
ſerve (e), That God would not give Heaven to the Romans, i 


LO 


JAR 


| (6) Nachiavel's Diſcourſe on Livy; lib; 1. cap, 11. (5) Ibid. 
%) De Civitare Dei, lib. 4. cap. 15. 
becauſe 


—— —-k 


bus Græcos; nec denique hoc ipſo huj us Gentis & Terre domeſtico us 4 
V 
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becauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them the Empireof;,, 
World becauſe they were Vertuous. And indeed, in their ny. 
general Vertues their Practice inclin'd rather to the Exceſs than - 
Defe& : Thus were they devour to Superſtition ; valiant tg; 
Contempt of Lite, and an inconfiderate courting of Danger: EN 
gal and Temperate in the firſt Ages, to a voluntary Abſtinene , 
from agreeable Pleaſures and Convenience; Conſtant, ſeyery i ? 
times, to the Occaſion of their own Ruin, and rather Rigoray 
than Juſt, A redious Account of the Decii, Regulus, Fabriciy 


Curius, Scævola, &c. would be needleſs even to a School. bo, je g 
who is ſeldom unfurniſhed with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. 4 
But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble Say ing of Cice; * 


to this Purpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of the Aj. 
ces: Quam volumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemus; tamennt 
numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Panos, nec am. 


tivoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & Latinos, fed Pietate ac Religione, atqu 
hac una ſapientia quod Deorum immortalium Numine omnia rej 2 
gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimu., A 
Bur 'twill naturally be objected, That Whatever Harangues wi 

make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated Virus _ 
of the old Romans, they at laſt degenerated into the moſt luz 4 
rious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page of tber 1 
own Satyriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; belids WF J. 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and other Wriem x, 
Now tho' Lip/ius has undertaken to bring them off clear fon 4 
all ſuch Imputations; yer, I think, we muſt be forc'd to allo, T. 
rhat they did indeed debaſe the noble and generaus Spirit d rw; 
their Anceſtors; and thiß Corruption was, without Doubt, e G 
only Cauſe of the Declenſion and final Ruin of the Empire. uf 7. 
as we are not to give over the Cauſe of Virtue on Account of e pe 
Debauchery of latter Times, ſo we have little Reaſon to exalt ue An 
eminent Qualities of the old Romans to ſo high a Pitch as ſome 
imagine. There's no Neceſſity of making a Hero of every Cot 

ſul, or fancying every one who was eminently ſerviceable to te But 0 
Republick, to hk been a Perſon of conſummared Virtue. Con. 
that, when we meet in Roman Authors ſuch extravagant Et 
comiums of their Anceſtors, we may conclude, that what Hoh T 
has obſerv'd in reference to Poetry, will hold altogether as wel Que 
in this Caſe : The Generality of People being fo ſtrangely - g. 
ſported with the Love and Admiration of Antiquity, that f. 

thing was more uſual than to meet with ſuch a Perſon a —- 
deſcribes, nn 8 ts 
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re oft Qui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem æſtimat annis, 
* ws ” Muiraturque nihil niſi quod Libitina ſacravit, 
S than th: 


1ant o: That when he'd try a Man's Pretence to Fame, 
zer: F. Runs ro his Chronicle to find his Name: 


ſtinene Thinks Vertue better for its Age, like Wine; 
ſexen And only likes what Death has made Divine. 
Rigorou | 

Fabricix 


For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upon 
pe honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, re- 
preſent them rather as a ſort of rude, unpoliſh'd Mortals, than as 


nool-boy, 
es. 


re” Nerſons eminent for any noble Endowments. So Juvenal, Sat. 14. 
Ee Ari pv | 
amen ne Saturabat glebula talis 
nec ant; Patrem ipſum turbamque caſ.e ; qua feta jacebat 
2eſtoco ni Uxor, & infantes ludebant quatuor, unus 
me, © Vernula, tres domini: Sed magnis fratribus horum 
nia reg 4 ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cana 
vi mus. Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus ollæ. 
ugues w. 
d Virus This little Spot of Earth, well till'd, 
joft lux A numerous Family with plenty fill'd. 
e of daf The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 
; beſice Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with Content; 
Writer Enjoy d the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 
lear from A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. 
0 The Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould ; 
irit d 


The Women fir for Labour, Big and Bold. 
Dubt, te Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
ire. Ba Jo their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 


unt of tht Fell ro, with eager Joy, on homely Food, | 
> exalr e And their large Veins beat ſtrong with wholſom Blood. 
n as ſon [ Mr, John Dryden, Fun. 
very Cote 

ble ro te Bur the Account which Perfius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 
at 1 Country Dictator, has ſomething more of Ridiculous in it. 
agant Et: t 

hat Ford Unde Remus, ſulcoque terens Dentalia Quinn, 

er as WO Quem trepida ante boves Difatorem induit wxor ; 

geh UP Et tus aratra domum Liftor tulit (a) 

„ that 00 | 

rſon as e — ; N 


Qui (#) Perſe. Sat. 1. 
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And 
Fern- 


The 


Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 
W hoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn, 


Mer by his trembling Wife returning home, lat 
And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Rome. Pag. 
She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictator's Brow; er, { 


And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw ; 


nife, 


The Lictors bore in Stare their Lord's triumphant Plough, 0 ilk; 
| Mr. Dre? 
ey T. 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Chara cha 
and Commendarion ; and conclude with the ingenious M 
ſieur St. Eure mont, That the excellent Citizens liv'd amengufelt o 
ancient Romans, and the moſt accompliffa'd Generals among en an 


latter (a). ner 
pos 

(a) Reflect. upon the Genius of the Roman People, cap. 4. pithe 

| | ce, CO 


caul 


Som 

| | 1 | iruted 

C H A P. II. Others 

cre b 

Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii « — 
Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers. er d 

1 hief! 

1 E Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, Mfg 
chief Subjects that ſtill remain relating to Religion, Me Sen 

the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and rhe Feſtivals : For it would Suezs 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition aereme 
the Peities 3 a Matter that is involv'd in ſo many endleſs fe Ce 
ons, and yer has employ d ſo many Pens to explain it. 2. P 
Luperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the \Wuriqui 
perci, ſacred to Pan the God, of the Country, and particuWne A 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deity they WW After 
tended an, call'd in Greek Av%ai& ; probably from av'zGr a cle. 


in Latin Lupus; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan win $; 

driving away ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep the chern 

Lupercalia, protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obleWikiore | 

appears to have been a Feaſt of Purification, bet 

folemniz'd on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Courc:Days of (a) Þ; 

Month February, which derives irs Name from februs io Pur) I, 
1 
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And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently call'd 
ebruaca (a). 

The Ceremony was very ſingular and ſtrange. 

In the firſt Place, there was a Sacrifice kill'd of Goats and a 
Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 


lough, \ 
r. Dua 


CharaQ 
ous Ma 
among. 
among 


per, ſome of the Luperci ſtain'd their Fore- heads with the bloody 


nife, while others wip'd it off with Locks of Wool dipp'd in 
ik ; The Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore-heads have 
en wip'd : This done, having cut the Goats Skins into Thongs, 
ey run ahout the Streets all naked but their Middle, and laſh 
Il that they meet in their Proce.lion. The young Women never 
ke any Care to avoid the Stroaks, bur rather offer themſelves of 
cir own Accord, fancy ing them to be great Helpers of Concep= 
on and Delivery (6). They run naked, becauſe Par is always 
ainted ſo, They ſacrificed a Goar, becaule the fame Deiry was 
wpos'dto have Goat's Feet; which gave Occaſion to his common 


EG pithet of Capripes. As for the Dog we mect with in the Sacri- 
ce, was added as a neceſſary Companion of a Shepherd, and 
cauſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves. 
me have fanfied with Plutarch, that theſe Liupercalia were in- 
cured in Honour of the Wolf that preferv'd Rmulus and Remus. 
chers carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
gere brought into Italy by Evander, before the Time of /Eneas. 
otitii There were two Companies of the Luperci, the Exbiani and 
iuctiliani; one for Romulus, the other for Remus : They took 
. jeir Names from Fabius and Quindiilius, two of their Maſters or 
lief Pricits (c). Dion Caſſius tells us, that a third ſort of Prieſts, 
ſcribd. Wſipu'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were inſtitu:ed by 
eligion, Me Senate to the Honour of Julius Ceſar (d). 
1t wou Suetonius(e) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites and 
ſition eremonies reſtor'd by Auguſtus : And Onuph, Paninius aſſures us 
ndleſs f ey Continu'd in Rome till the Time of the Emperor Anaſtaſivs. 
it. . Foritii and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
were the utiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
particu me Author, upon the following Account : 
eity the Wil After the killing of Cacus, a Gyant that had ſtole ſome of 
«Gr a Vierculess Cattle, the Booty that he brought through Irah, 
Pan wagon Spaun; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 
1ecp th Wthering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
600 ore Evander, The King, after Examination, finding him ro 
ation, be 
Jays * C0 Platarch. in Rowul. (6) Ibid, (c) Sext, Pom. Fiſtas, & Ovid, Faſt. 
940 E lia. 44 ( in Auguſt. cap. 31. | 
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be in all Reſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother, the Prophe: 
Carinenta, had told him ſnould come into h, and be aſterwat 
a Gd, immediately erected an Altar ro his Honour, and offer 
tor a Sacriſice a young Bullock that never bote the Yoke ; onda: 
ing, that the fame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a Sole: 
mauner every Year, The Performance of theice Rites he cer 


mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the N | 
bleſt Families, and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There gy 
a Story, that the Ping happening to come too late to the V oeci 
tice, ſo as to loſe their Share in the Entrails, they were, by un 
of Puniſhment, debarr from ever taſting them for the fum 
And herce ſome derive their Name from @TEya, Hunger. } Actio 
this I take to be but a trifing Fancy; for we may as well de as h 
Potitii from potiri, becauſe they enjoy d the Entrails, as Pi ore a 
from 74:@, becaule they wanted them. Three 
We meet with fomcrthing very remarkable of the Petitii Mome 
Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus {b) : Tribe 
That when, upon Application made to Appius Claudius i atric 
Cenſor, they got Leave to have their Hereditary Miniſtry e Pc 
charg'd by Servants, in the Compaſs of one Year the whole Heron 
mily was entirely extinct, tho' no leſs than Thirty of them e Co 
luity yourg Men. And Aplus Claudius loft his Eyes as a u umb. 


ment for his Part in the Offence. he ref 

Acca Laurentia, Rmulus his Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a The 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice ſor a Rleſſing upon the Fields: Mind tc 
Twelve Sons atliſting her always in the Solemnity. At laſt! an) 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus, pon 
mew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offer'd himſelf to fill up Magiſt 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Fer th 
Arvales, This Order was in great Repute at Rane; they held Bec 
Dignity always for their Lives, and never loft it upon Accu e imp 
of Impriſonment, Banithment, or any other Accident (c). Mer ar 
wore cn their Heads, at the Time of the Solemnity, Crowns erer 
of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Lauentia at firſt preſem atins 
Rmulus with ſuch an one (a). Some will have it, that ir uſton 
their Buſineſs to take Cate of the Boundaries, and the DivilhP man 
of Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that might harEevaric 
about them: The Proceiiions or Peranib ulations made under els of 
Guidance, being rerm'd Ambaroalia : Others make a diff Vard 
Order, inſtituted for that Purpole, and call'd Sodales Arvale, he [att 
the ſame Account as the Fratres Arvales, eſe, 


(-)Lib. 9. (%% Lib. 1. c. 1. {e773 J. 17 c >. (d)Pomp, T ct. a 40 b. 
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ropherel f 
0 ci; CHAP. II 
g che Of the Auguts, - Auguries, &c. 
; he ces 
the N H E Invention of Soothſay ing is generally attributed to the 
*here 9 Chaldeans ; from them the Arr pais'd to rhe Grecigus; the 
the SxrGrecians deliver d it to the Tuſcans, and they to the Latius and the: 
>, by eau. The Name of the Augurs is deriv'd by ſome, ab 47m 
ne füt; by others ab Avium garritu — Either from the Motion and 
ger, ions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Birds. Romulus 
vell dees himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (a), and there— 
as Pint ore as he divided his City into Three Tribes, fo he conſtituted 
Three Augurs, One for every Tribe. Ihere was a Fourth added 
potitii eme time after, probably by Servius Taliius, who increas'd the 
Tribes ro that Number. Theſe Four being all choſeu out of the 
/audiu WF «tricii or Nobility, in the Vear of the City 454. the Tribuncs of 
iniſtry ee People, with much Difficulty, procur'd an Order, that Five 
whole Herſons, to be elected out of the Commons, thouid be added ro 
them be College (“). Afrerwards Hllathe Dictator, A. U. C. 671. made the 
as a U umber up Fifteen (c). The eldeft of theſe had th; Command of 
he reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter Collegii (dj. 
once 2% Their Buſineſs was to imerpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodipics, Se. 
jelds : nd to tell whether any Action ſnhould be fortunate or prejudicial 
At laſt! any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common-wealth, 
omulu, N pon this Account they very often occation'd the diſplacing of 
) fill up Magiſtrares, the deferring of Publick Aflemblies, Sc. when 
ac of Fuer the Omens prov'd unlucky, 
\ey held Before we proceed to the ſeveral kinds of Augurizs, it may not 
on AccuWe improper to give an Account of the tuo chief Terms by which 
t (c). Th bey are diſtinguiſh'd in Authors, dextra and ſiniſtra. Thele being 
rowns wi erently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and very often by the 
r{t preſen en themſelves, (who ſometimes ſpeak agreeably to the Grecian 
chat it vſW-uſtoms, ſometimes according to their own, ) have given Occaſion 
ae Dir many Miſtakes, which may be all clear'd up by this eaſy Ob- 
ight har ation; that the Greet and Renan both deriving the Happi- 


e under eis of their Omens from the Exftern Quarter, the former turn'd 

e a difwards the North, and fo had the Eaſt on their Right Hand, 

„ Arvale, e fatter towards the South, and therefore had the Eaſt on thei 
eft. Vid. Bullenger, de Augur. & Auſpic. L. 2. C. 2. 


Ter (#)Plurarch. in Rom. (O Liv. lib. 10. (c) Horus Epitom, Liv. lib. 89. 
on 11 1 4x, ab Alex, lib. 5. cap. 19. | 
| "oF There 
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There are Five ſorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors, 5. 
1. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Lightnin un: 
Comets, and other Meteors. AS ſuppoſe of Thunder, uhet ing. 
it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the Numbe; Welt u 
Stroaks were even or odd, Sc. Only the Maſter of the Coeetit 
could take this fort of Augury (a). a We 
2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of tion 
and Conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations He w! 
their chattering or ſinging, others from their flying. The fomCice 
they call'd Ofcines, the latter Præpetes. Of the firſt ſort were Ct Hut 
Pies, Owls, Ec. of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, and the The 
For the taking of both theſe ſort of Auguries, the Obſerver ſtu um 
upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar to m 
Office, call'd Lena, and turning his Face towards the Eich 
mark'd out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarters, with 
L#tuus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one En 
This done, he ſtay'd waiting for the Omen; which never fig: 

fied any thing unleſs confirm'd by another of the ſame torr. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this purpii 
The manner of divining from them was as follows: Betimes 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, cal 
from hence Pullarius, (tho perhaps the Keeper of the Chicks 
had rather that Name, ) in the firit place commanding a Genen 
Silenee, order'd the Penn to be open'd, and threw down a hand: 
of Crumbs or Corn, If the Chickens did not immediately run iu 
rering to the Meat; if they ſcatter'd it with their Wings; if tbe 
went by without taking Notice of it, or if they flew away, ü 
Omen was reckon'd unfertunate, and to portend nothing but Du 
ger or Miſchance: But if they leap'd preſently out of the Penna 
fell to ſo greedily as to let ſome of their Meat drop out of tbe 
Mouths upon the Pavement, there was all the Aſſurance int 
World of Happineſs and Succeſs (5). This Augury was call d Ti 
pudium, quaſi Terri. pavium, from ſtriking the Earth: The 
Word pavire ſignify ing as much as ferire. We meer with Tis 
dium Soliſtimum, and Tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both deri 
from the Crumbs falling ro the Ground. 
4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Rrſinus reckons them up, Wt 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Alles, Rams, Hares, Weeſels, at! 
Mice. The general Obſervations about them were, WhetWr Þ 
they appear d in a ſtrange Place, or croſsd the Way; or, WM. = 
ther they run to the Right or the Left, Sc. . 


— 


( Alex, ab. Alex, lib. 5 cap. 19. (%) Idem, lib. 1. cap. 29. 1 00 Ale 
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ors, 5. The laſt fort of Divination was from what they call'd Dire, 
Lightning] vouſual Accidents io any Perſon or Place: As Sneezing, Stum- 
r, whe ing, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
Numbe: lt upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
he Cole eeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp ; Ss. 
We may obſerve, that tho' any Augur might take an Obſer- 
ces, of «tion; yet the judging of the Omen was left to the Deciſion of 
tions e whole College (a). 
The fom Cicero has ſufficienly expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
ere Cron hour the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. 
nd theilt The learned Mr. O. N has taken notice, that the Emperors 
er ver ſuul um d the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pontiffs, as appears 
ullar to m ſeveral Coins of Julius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Verus, &c. 
the EAM hich have the Augurs Enfigns upon them, 


8, With 

one End 

ever ligt . 

ſort. ; f : | 
is purpdl Of the Aruſpices aud Pontifices. b 
Betimes : : 

ion: 6 | HE Aruſpices had this Name 4b aris aſpiciendis, from looking 

Chic. upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were call'd 

4 60 ſpices: They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrow'd the 

na ſtitution from the Tuſcans. The Tuſcans receiv'd it, as the gene- 


ly runf | Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ſtrangely plough'd up out 
gs; if th the Ground, who oblig'd them with a Diſcovery of all the My- 
ries belonging to this Art (C). At firſt only the Natives of Tuſcany 


away, d OI rh. þ 
8 but Da ercis this Office at Rome; and therefore the Senate made an 
e Penna der, That twelve of the Sons of the Principal Nobility ſhould 
+ of oh (ent into that Country to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 


nce in Mies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief Part (e). 
calld I he Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer d 
. Thed dacrifice, and by them to divine the Succeſs of any Enterprize. 
vith Ti” took their Obſervations from Four Appearances. 

och dem! From the Beaſts before they were cut up, 

2, From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. 
up, wet 3. From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning. 
eeſels, all 7 From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine 
„ Wbetde So ater that they us'd in the Sacrifice. 
| or, ub. in p Beaſts, before they were cur up, they took Notice, Whes 

they were forcibly dragg'd ro the Altar; whether they got 


1 de out of the Leaders Hands whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 


29. Th (s) Mex, ab Mex, I. I. c. 29. (b)Cicero de Div. I. 2. (e) ld. de Div. 1.x. 
5. 15 E 3 ar 
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or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they receiv'd it; Wh. 
ther they d lied with a great deal of Difficulty ; all which, With 
{crcral other Omens, were counted unfortunare : Or Whether, On 
the other fide, they follow'd the Leader withour Compulſicn, 

-cciv'd the Blow without Strugling and Reſiſtance ; Where 
* died cafily, and ſent out a grear Quantity of Blood, Which 
gave equal Affurance of a Proſperous Event. 

In the Beaſt, when cur up, they oblerv'd the Colour of the Pa 
2nd. whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counte( 
highly unfortunate : A little, or a lean Heart was always unlucky; 

the Heart was wholely mitiing, nothing could be thought mor 

fatal and dreadful ; as it happen'd in two Oxcn together, offer! 
iy Iulins Cæſær, a little before his murder; if the Entrails &! 
cut of the Pricft's Hands; if they were beſmear'd more thar 
erdinary with Bicod; if they were of a Pale livid Colour, the 
POrtenc ed iudden Dan ger and Ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them with a good 
Omen, if it gather d up v iolently, and preſently conſum'd th! 
Sacre: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without ar 

mixture of Smoak, and not ditcolour'd with red, pale, or black 

"if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but run u 
directh in the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it alwaj 
rortended Misforrunes, it ar firſt it requir'd much Pains to light 
it; if it did nor burn upright, but roll'd into Circles, and let 
void Spaces between them; if it did not preſently catch ho!dca 
the Whole Sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from one Part u 
another; if it happen'd to be ſpread about by the Wind, or v 
be put out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſumed. 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were 0 
wacther they had their due Quantity, their prope 

te, Cclovr, and Smell, Ge. 

There were ſeveral leſſer Signs which ſupply 'd them wit 
Cons. ctures too inſignificant ro be here mentioncd. 

Molt of cheſe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil, Georg. 3. v. 355. 


Scope in henere Deum medio flans hiſtia ad aram, 
Latea dum 1iveg circumdatur infula vitta, 
Inter cundlantes cecidit meritiunida miniſtros, 
Aut ft quam ferro mactaderat ante Sacer dos, 


TY. Ta nav, by H=? A 
Jude neque imp Jorg s ardent altaria jubris, 
IL. * „ 7 , 4 
Nec reſprrifa K ſaltus reddere ⁊ ates: 


Ac d. e ing: 1815 ſanguine cui, 
Summa gue fun janie inf, ſcatur arena. 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars prels'd, 
Triimm'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands drefs'd, 
Sunk of himlelf withour the Gods Command, 
Preventing the flow Sacriticers Hand : 
Or, by the Holy Butcher 1t he fell, 
Th inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretell: 
Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames arite, 
Bur Clouds of ſmouldring Smoak torbad the Sacrifice, 
Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 
Or the Black Poyſon ſtain'd che Sandy Floor. 
| Mr. Dry len. 


Yet the Buſineſs of rhe Ar: ices was not reſtrain'd to the Al- 


us and Sacrifices, but they 2 Aan equal Right to the explaining 


| other Portents as pay Town Hence we Had them often con- 


hired by the Senate on cxtracordinary Occafions: Or if the Roman 


ſpices lay under a Diſcepute, others were ſent for our of Tea. 


„where chis Craft moſt Auuriih'd, as it was firſt invented. 


The Co! lege of Auſpices as well as thoſe of the other Reli- 
jous Orders had their Par: nter Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 
e Memorials of Thunders and Lighrenings, the Tuſcan Hiſto- 
es, and the like. 


There are but Two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 


the Pontifices, and both very uncertain; either from Pens, and 


* becauſe they firſt buiir the S νẽjiklridge in Rowe, and 


ult de interpreted to ſiguifie the lain c as Offorre, and Sger, icare. 
he firſt of theſæ is the moſt rocely « Opinign; and yet Piat arch 
melt hath call'd it abſurd (4) A the Arlt Inſt itution of them 
Numa, the Number was confin'd to Four, who were conſtantiy 
ole cut of the Nobility, til rhe Year of the City 454. when 
ve more were order'd to be ade d out of the Commons, at the 
me Lime as the Augurs recen the like Addition. And as the 
n had a College, ſo th. . „He too Were ſettled in ſuch a 
. And as Sa afterwards added Seven Augurs, fo he added 
many Pontifices to the Co! ge: The firſt Eight bearing the 
ame of Pont iſices majores, and the reſt of minores. 
The Office of the Pontifices, was to give Judgment in all Cauſes 
zung do Religion; to inquire into the Lives and Manners of 
inte Prieſts, and to ni them if they ſaw Occaſion; to 
dleride Rules for publick Worthip; ro regulate rhe Eeaſts, Sa- 
ices, and all other Sacred Inſtitutions. Tully, in his Oration to 


d the Care of its Repair; or from P and facere; where Frce 2 


9, Iz A "_ 22 4. 


E 4 them 
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them for his Houle, tells them, that the Honour and Safety 
the Common-wealth, the Liberty of the People, the Houſes 2 
Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themlelves were iſ 
entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſtg: 
and Management. 

The Matter or Superintendent of the Pontifices was one of it, 
moſt honourable Offices in the Common-wealth. Numa, whe 
he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignir 
as Plutarch informs us; tho' Livy attributes it to another Peri 
of the ſame Name. Feſtus his Definition of this great Priek ; 
Fudex atque Arbiter Rerum Iſumanarum Divinarumgque, The Jud! 
and Arbitrator of Divine and Humane Affairs“ Upon this 
count all the Emperours, after the Exainples of Fulius Ceſar ar; 
Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or at let 


us'd the Name. And cvcn rhe Griſtian Emperours for ond 
Time, retaind this in the Ordinary Enumeration of their 1 he 
tles; till the Lime of Gratian, who (as we learn from Jem Bu 


abſolutely refus'd it. 

Pehhilore Virgil (b) does not queſtion but this was an infallih: 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to th; 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. 


| , ; Th 
(a) Hftor. lib. 4. (5) De rerum invert, lib. 4. cap. 14. I 
vere 
= -M 
CHAP. V. or 
Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Fecialsſſ... 
and Sodales. Th 
f rope 
HE Name of the Famines is not much clearer than f gre 
former. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pilamines tro har E 
Pileus, a fort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feſtus and ic 
vius will have it a Contractiom of Filamines, from Filum; ande! 
us, that finding their Caps tod heavy and troubleſome, they t Se, 
up a lighter Faſhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread aber 
their Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamina or FH 
um, a fort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; HMH 
this generally ſignifies a Womans Veil. Refinus and Mr. De ercre 
declare for the Second of theſe Opinions; Polydore nie. 
given his Judgment in Favour of the third (a). 5 
— a 
7) de 


(#) De invent, ver, lib, 4. cap. 14. x 
? AE 
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Safer e Num at firſt diſcharged ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, and 
oules ar! ectign'd that all his Succeſſors ſnould do the like: But becauſe he 
$ were | thought the greateſt Parr of them would partake more of Romulus 
- Wiſe nis Genius than his own, and that their being engag'd in War- 
Nike Enterprizes, might incapacitate them for this Function, he 
battituted thele Flamines to take Care of the ſame Services, 
Which by right belong'd to the Kings (a). 

The only three conſtituted at ſirſt, were Flamen Dialis, Martia- 
is, and Quirinalis. The firſt was ſacred to Fupiter; and a Per- 
fon of the higheſt Authority in the Commonwealth. He was 
Polig'd to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as ho- 
nour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
vhich are reckon'd up at large by Gellius (b). The ſame Author 
ells us that the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Flaminica, 

for load was intruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies peculiar 
their 1 her Place. 

Noſimuſ: But, to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
i\miniſh'd in ſucceeding Times; otherwiſe we can't imagine that 
n 10 fall Ccſar ſhould have been inveſted with it at Seventeen Years 
oyS to trage, as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that HA ſhould 
have ſo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houle. 
The other two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ctdain'd ro inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus, All Three 
were choſe out of the Nebility, Several Prieſts of the ſame Or- 
Cer, tho' of inferiour Power and Digniry, were added in latter 
imes; the whole Number being generally compured ar Fiftcen. 
Yet Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name, ) aſſures us from 


one of th 
ma, Whey 
s Dignit; 
zer Peri: 
t Pricft ; 
The ſudz 
n this A. 
C/ar an! 


or at le 


, That the old Ramans had a particular Flamen for every 
Fecialts Deir p . , 

ety they worſhipp'd (d). 

Tho' the Fiamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties that 

Weoperly belong'd to the Kings; yer we meet with another Officer 

er than ! f greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely defign'd for 

mines fat Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or Sacrorum. 

tus and Pit gives us the Original of this Inſtitution as follows: Be- 

m; andy euſe the Kings had in a great many Reſpetis been very ſerviceable to 

e, they we State, the Eſtabliſners of the Commonwealth thought it very pro- 


hread abe er to Keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon this Account 
14 or Fm Pty order d the Augurs and Pontifices zo chuſe out a fit Perſcn, who 
worn z is mould engage never to have the leaſt Hand in Civil Affairs, but 
Mr. Dear evoke himſelf wholly to the Care of the Publich N orſhip and Cere- 
e N niet of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). And 
(a) Liv. lib. 1. (6) Neg. At. lib. 10. cap. 15. (e) Cap. . 
de Sareran:iir cap. 5, (e) Ante. lib. 5. 
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Livy informs us, That the Office of Rex Sacrorum was therefor: 


1 ag ; and 
made inferior to that of Ponrtifex Maximus, for fear that th: >. 
Name of King, which had been formerly 10 odions to the People, whe ( 


might, for all this Reſtraint, be ſtill, in ſome mcature, preju We: crc 
dicial ro their Liberty (a). 

Salii.] The Original of the Sali; may be thus gather'd from 
Plutarch. In the Eighth Vear of Numa's Reign, a terrible Peſtilenc. ade 
{preading ir (elf over Itah, among other Places miſerably infected NA 
Rome, The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when the 
were comforred on a udden by the Report of a Brazen Targe, 
which (they ſay,) fell into Numa s Hands, from Heaven. The Ring 
was aſſur'd by the Conference he maintain'd with the Nymrh 
Ezeria and the Mules, that the Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Saſety of the City; and this was ſoon verificd bj 
the miraculous cealing of the Sicknels, They advis'd him too, u 
make Eleven other T argets, lo like in their Dimenſions and Forn 
to the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a Deſign of ſtea ing 
it away, the true might not be Giſtinguiſh'd or known from chok 
which were counterfeited; by which means it would be more di 


| Ut 
here 
bes, b 
f thi! 
bey 


155 f 


44988984 


nd Þ 
Nord 


ticair to Defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter Wi 
inind, that, while this was prelerv'd, the City ſhould prove har. go 
py and victorious. This difficult Work one Veturius Mamu Ti, 
very luckily perform'd, and made Eleven others that Numa hin. WF" 7 
ſelf could not know from the firſt. T hey were work d into a "= 
Oral Form, with feveral Folds or Pleats cloſing one over anoth if anf 
They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence f 9) 
calld Aucylia, from' Ay way, which ſignifies a crooked Javelin ; o . de⸗ 
irom the Cubis, (Ayx9) that part of the Arm between the Wit T“ 
and the E bow, upon which they carry'd the Ancylia (b). For the ore $ 
keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted an Order of Prieſts, calld Sali, e, 
« Faliendo, from leaping or dancing. They liv'd all in a Bech, e 8 
and composd a College, conſiſting of the ſame Number of 1 58 
with the Bucklers which they preſerv'd. The three Sense, 
EY wern dt the reſt; of whom the firſt had the Name of Pref; te 
Nel of ates ; and the other of Magiſte- (c). In the Mon: not: 
71 ac Was their great Fealt, when they cariy d theit ſacred Chat Hex 
a hour the Citv. At this Proceſſion, they were habired in a ſho NM tele 
Scarict Caſſiick, having round them a Broad Beit claſp'd um ma 
Bras Buckles. On their Head they wore a ſort of Copper. He 0 
me M 


niet. Inns manner they went on with a nimble Motion, keer! 1 


juſt Ncaiures with their Feet, and demonſtraring great Streng /, p; 


: Po X ur .* 4 : y wy ? P } 20 | 
Iv. lib. 2. (9) Daft arch. 1 Num. (c) Alex. ab PH lib. 3 Cap. 7 | Ib. 
4. 
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therefore 
that the 
e People, 


and Agility, by the various and handiome Turns of their Body (a). 
They lung all along a fer of old Verſes call'd the Carmen Saliare ; 
tc Original Form of which was compos'd by Nm. They were 


e, pre. M:cred to Mars, (the Ancyiia or Targets being Parts of Armour,) 


rd from 
eftiicnce, 
inteſted 
hen they 
Target, 
| he Ring 
 Nymrh 
Gods for 
rificd by 
m too, 9 
nd Form 
f {tea ing 
rom tho 
more di- 
cen deter 
rove hat- 
Mamuri 
uma him. 
d into u 
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ere thence 
zvelin zer 
the Writ 
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io from them took the Name of Sa/rſulſulus. 

pron Account of the extraordinary Nolte and ab ing that they 
ade in their Dances, Catullus, to ſignifie a ſtrong Bridge, has 
zd the Phraſe, 


And therefore 


In quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto (6). 


Unleſs the Conjecture of Vu be true that Saliſal ſalus is 


cre a Corruption from Sælii ipſulis: The Performers in thoſe Dan- 


ks, bearing with them among cther ſuperſtitious | rities, a ſort 


{thin Plates work'd into the Shapes of Men and Women, which 
ey call d ies, or ſubſiles, and ipſule, or ſubſule. Upon ad- 


pitting this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Sa/i/«b/ulus ; 


nd Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becaule the Verſe with this 
Ford in it commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by 
ſas at leaſt) to be a meer Fiction of Muretuss, who was noted 


Fr this kind of Forgery. See Vofſ. in Catul. p. 46. 


zo ihe Month of March (dedicated to that God,) was the pro- 
r Time for carrz ing about the Ancy/ia; yer if at any Time, a 
It and law ful War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, 


panſt any Stare or People, the Salii were in a ſolemn manner, 
Þ move the Ancylia; as if by that Means they rouz'd Mars from 


Scat, and ſent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 


Talus Hoſtilius afrerwards increas'd the College with Twelve 


ore Salii, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Bartel with the 
nes, And therefore for Diſt inction's ſake, rhe Twelve fl 
cre genera. ly call'd Salli Palatini, from the Palatine Mountain, 
ance they begun their Proceſſion; rhe other Slii Collini or 
enen. from the Quirina! Hill, ſometimes call'd Mons Azo- 
Fi; Mhere they had a Chapel, in one of the higheſt Eminen- 
sot the Mountain (d). 

Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that the Entertainments 
theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coltly 
id magnificent, with all the Variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 
mes, Sc. (e): And there fore Horace uſes tapes Saliares F for de- 
de Mears, as he does Pontificum cen. (g) for great Regalio's. 


e latach. in Num, (6) Cat ul. Car m. 17. (c) Alex. eb Alex lib. 1. 
138 (% Dionyſ. Halie. lib. 3. (e) Gen, Pier. lib. 1. cap. 28. 
d, O6. 37. (g) Lib. i. 04-14. 
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making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done 7 
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Feciales. ] The Feciales Varre derives from Fides, becauſe thy 


had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contra Fache 
Others bring the Word 4 fædere faciendo on the ſame Accoun Here 
Their Original in Italy was very Ancient. Dionyſius Halican 
finds them among the Aborigines, under the Name of ai, 
libaminum latores: And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral Placa 4 Un 
uma firſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a) conſiſting of Tem 
Perſons (b), choſe out of the eminenteſt Families in the Cin 
and ſettled in a College. Tis probable he rank'd them amoy 
the Officers of Religion, ro procure them the more Defercn:M 
and Authority, and to make their Perſons more Sacred in Hence 
Common- wealth. K 
Their Office was to be the Arbitratos of all Controve tf 
relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Accour 
to take up Arms, till they had declard all Means and Expediem 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient, In cat 
the Republick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State, the 
diſpatch'd theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demant 
Satisfaction: who, if they could procure no Reſtitution or jut 
Return. calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Cour, 
try, immediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirm'd the 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a ren 
one (c). But the Ceremonies us'd upon both theſe Occalions 
will fall more properly ander another Head. Tis enough u 
obſcrve here, that both the Affairs were manag'd by the: 
Officers, with the Conſent of the Senate and People. 
As to the Pater Patratus, is not eaſie to determine whether i! 
was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feciales ; or wit 
ther he was not a Temporary Miniſter, elected upon Account: 


him. Reſinus makes him the conſtant Gevernour, or Maſter ©: 
the Feciales (d). Feneſtella, (or the Author under his Name), 
0:ſtin& Officer altogether (e). Pomponius Lætus (F, and Pohait 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Fecrales, 0! 
of theit own body, upon ſuch Occaſions as we mention'd but nov. 
The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority of Lin 
who, in order to the Treaty with the Albans before the trip! 
Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of rhe Fecid? 
chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (Y). The Perlon 
ro be intruſted with rhis Office muſt have been one who had! 


(a) Dionyſ. Livy. (b) Alex. ab Alex. 1.5.c. 3. (c) Plutarch. in ons 
(4) Eb. 3. cap. 21. (e) De Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6. () De Saceran', Ni 
cap. 6. (g) De invent. Rer. lib, 4. cap. 14. (+) Lib. 1. cap. 24. 
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-auſe the 

San Father and a Son both alive ; and therefore Pater Patratus is no 

 Accoun Niore than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him to be, 
Halitas whoſe own Father was ſtill living after he himſelf had been a 

urg ather for ſome Time. Perhaps too they might fanſie him to 

ral Place Ne the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſequence, wbo could 

F Tuer eas well behind, as before him (a). 

the Cin Tho' the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particularly 

m amm e Free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often call'd 

DeferenW145/es 3 yet thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Emi- 

red in Pence, were Religious Officers, inſtituted ro take Care of the 

Feſtivals and Annual Honours of great Perſons deceas d. The 

ntroveria rſt of this Order were the Sodales Titii, created to ſuperviſe 

Acco e Solemnities in Memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 

ixpediem dunded a College of the fame Nature, and gave the Members 

. In ali Title of Sodales Auguſtales; their Buſineſs was ro inſpect the 

State, the; kites paid to Auguſtus Clefar after his Death; and to perform the 

o demi” good Offices to the whole Fulian Family, as the old Sodales 

ion or jul" preſerv'd the Sacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. 

od Ca Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, 

Hrmdteendini, &c. inſtituted on the like Accounts, bur ſo reftrain'd 

ed a nevi the Service of the particular Emperors, that the Antoniniani 

Occafonsi" Example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, &c. Oy 

enough u vrding to the proper Name of the Prince on whole Honours 
by there. Were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Prælect. 1. ad Spartian. 

adrian. S. 5. 

_— (#) Plutarch. in Queſtion, Roman. 

5 af 

Account t oh 

h done! 2 n, — 
Maſter c 

Name, i CHAP. I 

1d Polyart 

ectales, ol OF te VESTALS. 

d but now. 

y of Lin HE Inſtitution of the V Virgins is generally attributed 

e rhe trip to Numa; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before 

he Ferit nd even in the Time of Æueas. Bur perhaps Numa was the firſt 

The Pera bo ſettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddeſs in 

who had! by 2 Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 

— * art of it (b) being the Preſervation of the Holy Fire, whic!: 

gerd“. Hr | AN 

2. (s) Virgil, Encid, lib, 2. carm, 297, (6) Plutarch, & Diener 
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Numa, fanſying Fire to be the firit Principle of all Things, con. 
mitted to their Charge. Ovid tells us, that they underſtood i 


thing elſe but Fire by Veſta her ſelf. 
Nec tu aliud Veſtam quam vivam intellige flammam (a), 


Tho' ſomerimes he makes her the ſame as the Earth, 


Tellus Veſtaque numen idem ef? (b). 


Pohdore Virgil reconciles the two Names by obſerving tt 
Fire, or the Natural Heat by which all Things are produc; 


is inclos'd in the Earth (c). 


They were oblig'd to keep this Fire with all the Care ing. 
World; and if it happen'd to go out, twas thought Impier; 
light it at any common Flame, but they made Uſe of the pu 

Every Year on the fit 
March, whether it had gone our or no, they always ligbted: 
There were other Relicks and Holy Things und: 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts; par. 


and unvolJured Rays of the Sun (a). 


a-new le). 


I 


cularly the famous Palladium brought from Trey by Areas 


other, which was kept with leſs Care. 


Dionyfius and Plutarch aſſure us, that Numa conſtituted on 
Four Virgins for this Service; and that the ſame Numbert 


main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is cer:ait 
miſtaken when he makes the Number increas'd ro Twenty 


= 
* 


They were admitted into this Society between the Years: 
Six and Ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or ct 
red, but Capte, raken ; the Pont r Maxima raking her ti: 
he lik d by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, li! 


her Parents (g) 


_ 1 


The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were! 

ry. Years. li 
the Cereml 
nes, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion, I. 
nent Ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdora! Functio 
and ſpent the remaining Ten in teaching and inſtructing ond 
Air this Term was compleared, they had Liberty to leave & 


— _— 


vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the Space cf Thirty 
firſt Ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to learn 


— — —— — — — 


(4) Fat. C. v. 231. ( Faß. 6. v. 460. () De invent, Rev. Iib. 1 cap! 


(1) P:ut+ ch. in Num, (e) Alex, ab Alex I. 5. c. 12, Macrob. Sat 
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lib. 1. cap. 12. (f) Alex. al Aiex. ibid. (2) 4. Cel lib. 1. cap 15 : 
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rder, and choole any Condition of Life that beſt ſuited with 
Their Inclinations; tho' this was counted uniucky, and therefore 
Jeldom put in Practice. Upon Commitiion of any leſſer Faults, 
$cy were punith'd as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the Care 
them) thought fir. But if they broke their Vow of Virginity, 
iey wceie conſtantly buried alive in a Place without the City- 
Zarth Wall, allotted for that peculiar Ule (a), and thence call'd Campus 
celeratus, as Feſtus informs us. 

Bur this ſevere Condition was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pri- 
zueges and Pretogatives. Whenever they went abroad, they 
ad the F:/ces carried before them (b), a Conſul, or the Prætor 
cing oblię'd to give them the Way (c). And if in their Walk 
hey caſually lighted upon a Malciactor leading to Execution, 
hey had the Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice, 
rovided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci- 


* Icntal, without any Contract or Defign (d). 
f the pu 


1 the fit () Plat arch. in Nam, (6) Ibid. (c) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 5. cap. 12. 
s lighted) Put arch, in Num. 

ings unc 

ntS; Pats 3 
Eueas; r 
opy of tt 


erving th 
e produce 


5 >; 
are in g 


CHAT. VIL 


1tuted on 


Number 3 Ty” 1 - 
' WW the Duumviri, Decemviri, aud Quindecem- 


wenry I viri, Keepers of the Sibylline Mritings : And 
ze Yeah of the Corybantes, or Prieſts of Cybele, and 
e Epulones. 


ng hert 
Force, 

HE Firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of tlie 
cr, Were! Relicks they preſerv'd, owe their Original tothis Occaſion. 
dars. IA firange old Woman came once to Tarquinins Super bus With 
ne Core ine Books; which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the Sibyl:, 
en, Und proffer'd to fell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 
! Funceo bout the Price, ſhe went away and burnt Three of them; and 
Ting 0:1 turning with the Six, ask'd the ſame Summ as before. Tarquin 
to lea nh laugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Woman leſt 
1 
Xn im once more; and after ſne had burnt Three others, came 


| RUN with them that were left, bur ſtill kept to her old Terms, 
Can. 17. he Ring begun now to wender at her Obſtinacy, and thinking 

1 3 . . . * I 
Orcs rhere 


Nd —. — 
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mon Phraſe of Folia Sibylle, vs'd by Virgil, Horace, and ci 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Buſineſ wM 5, 
for the Augurs to conſult what was to be done. They, whaler, 
their Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him ua 
Piece of Impiety he had been guilry of, by refuſing a TreafrM:ir 
ſent ro him from Heaven, and commanded him to give whatet . 
ihe demanded for the Books that remain'd. The Woman recen tn. 
her Money, and deliver'd the Writings; and only charging then e f. 
by all means to keep em Sacred, immediately vaniſu'd. Tw e g 
of the Nobility were preſently after choſe to be the Keeper; ich 
theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable CareW:/;c 
the Capitol, in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not be co 
ſulted without a ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was nei 
granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat, up 
the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny, or Sedition in the Sta: 
or upon ſome other extraordinary Occaſion (2); ſeveral c 
which we meet with in Livy. (C). | 


The Number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, u Þ 
| {ſeveral times alter d. The Daumi 4 
They had the common conrinu'd till about the Year f £- 
Name of Duumviri, (De- City 388, when the Tribunes of tt 
cemviri, or Quindecemviri) People prefer d a Law, That tei Not 
Sicris faciundis, ſhould Le Ten Men elected for Lo 
Service, part out of the Nobility, I He 
part out of the Commons. We meet with the Decemvir: all ala We 
from hence, till about the Time of $//a the Dictarcr, whent Wh 
Quindecemviri occur: Which Addition of Five Perſons may, u Mot 
very good Reaſon, be attributed to him, who increas'd ſo ma! Mor 
of the other Orders. *T were necdlets to give any farther & 4 


count of the £:byls, than that they are generally agreed to h 

hcen Ten in Number; for which we have the Authority of Var Unt. 
tho* ſome make them Nine, ſome Four, ſome Three, and {on | 
only one (c). They all liv'd in different Ages and Countriht® 
were all Propheteſſes; and, if we believe the common Opinin 
forcrold the Coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing, Den 
ſler tells us, 'twas in Linen (d). But one would think rhe Con 


credible Authors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Propnec 
on Leaves of Trees; eſpecially if we conſider the great Antgu 
which is generally allow'd them, and are aſſur'd at the li 
Time by Pliay (e), that this was the oldeſt way of Writing. 


(a) Dionyſ. #ntiq:-hb=4q.- (5)Particularly lib. 3..cap. 10. lib. 


cap. 13. lib. 7. cap. 28. lib. 4. cap. 21. (e) Vid. Dempſter ai K. 40 Pol 
WL 


lib. 3. cap. 24. (a) Ibid. (e) Lib. 33. cap. 11. 
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ifinels, f $0725 acquaints us, That theſe Books which Tarquin bought, 
hey, where burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Ye! betore 
im wha W&//a's Dictatorſhip (a). Yet there were others of their inſpir'd 
a Treaſarirings, or at leaſt Copies or Extracts of them, gather'd up 
e hate Greece and other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made by Order 
an recen the Senate; which were kept with the {ame Superſtition as 
rging tene former, till about the Time of Theodofius the Great, when 
nd. Tue greateſt Part of the Senate having embrac'd the Chriſtian 
Keepers ich, ſuch Vanities begun to grow our of Faſhion; till at laſt 
dle Care ofi/icho burnt them all, under Honorius: For which he is fo ſe- 
10t be chrely cenſur d by the noble Poet Rurilius, in his 1ngenious 
was nerehnerary 3 


feat, upa 
the Sta Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus proditor armis, 
ſe vera Arte Sibyllinæ fata cremavit Opis, 
Odimus Althæam conſumpti funere torris ; , 
orders, un Niſæum crinem flere putantur aves. 
e Duumiſi 4 Siilicho eterns fatalia pignbra libri, 
Year of Er plenas voluit pr. ecipita/ e colus. 
Ther de Nor only Roman Arms the Wretch bettay'd 
ted for Lo barbarous Foes ; before that curſed Deed, 
bility, 2 He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 
11 all a We hate Althea for the fatal Brand; 
- When When Niſus fell, the weeping Birds complain'd : 


More cruel he than the revengeful Fair; 


wr 
410 * More cruel he chan Niſus's Murderer ; | 

farther 8 Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames have thrown 

eed to h Ibe heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, > 
oy of Var Unrav'lling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun: 


and {on Fate: | | | 
Countte Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none oftner 


n Odin Authors; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſti- 
ing, Deen as the Friefts of Cybele. We find them under the different 
i the Conf mes of (b) Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idæi Dactyli; but can 
and c farce one tolerable Erymology of either. As for Cybele her- 
Prophet lt, the is generally taken for rhe Earth, and is the ſame with 
i Anta 1 Ops, Berecynthia, the Id an Mother, the Mother of the Gods, 
ar the K che Great Goddeſs. She was invited and receiv'd into Rome, 


riting M Peſinus in Galatia, with great Solemnity, upon Ad vice of 
Sibyline Oracles (e). 

10. lib. 

er ad R 
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Bur to return to her Prieſts : We find little of any Ceri» 


about chem, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by N], A. 
Phrygians ; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they dancedin 8M I. 
mour, making a confus'd Noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and ( Ti 
bals, howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting the N 
ſelves as they went along. One would little think that this O. 
the Goddeſs who requir'd ſuch a ſacred Silence in her Myſte I. 
as Virgil (a) would perſuade us the did. And the beſt we c Ar 
ſuppoſe at the Sight of this bawling Retinue, is, that they An 
going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the u Tt 
Poet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (I). 'T 
But we cannot have a better Relation of the Original, andi Tt 
manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has g Ti 
us in his Second Book : | U 
Hanc variæ gentes antiquo more facrorum I; 
Idæam vecitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas II 
Dant Comites, quia primum ex illis finibus edunt TI 
Per terrarum orbem fruges cæpiſſe creari, 1. 
Galles attribuunt, quia numen qui violdrint By 
Matris, ©. inprati genitoribus inventi ſunt, Ar 
Sipnificare velunt indignos eſſe putandos Ie 
Vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. Ar 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis & cymbala circum | 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantu, 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mentes ; | Bu 
Telaque preportant violenti ſigna Ffuroris, Foun! 


Ingratos animos, atque impia peftora volgi 13 
Conterreie metu que ' poſſint numine dive. | 
Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Grait 
Quos memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catervis 
Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſanguine leti; & 
Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſtas, 
 Dift.cos referunt Curetas : qui Jovis illum 
Vagitum in Creta quondam occultaſſe feruntur, 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorea 
Armati in numerum pulſarent eribus era, 
Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
| EEternumque daret niatri fub pettors vulns. 


Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 
A thouſand odd Conccits, a thouſand Names, 
And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames : 
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And Ops for ever mourn'd her ptattling Joy “. 


83 
Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took Birth, 

And thence was ſcatter'd oer the other Earth. 

They eunuch all their Pri-ſts; from whence tis ſhown, 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, 

Who or abuſe their Sites, or diſreſpect, 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect ; 

Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore------ 

Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals bear, 

And the hoarle Horns with rattling Notes do threat, 
The * with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 

Till, Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 

They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 

To raiſe 1'th' impious Rout religious Fear. 


Look dreadful Gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 
| Their Crefts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. © 


Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ſtrove 
To drown the render Cries of Infant - Fove : 
By dancing quick they made a greater Sound, 
And bear their Armour as they danced around, 
Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 


[* Mr. Creech. 


But we muſt not omir a more comical, though a ſhorter Ac 
Count that we have of them in Juvenal: 


| ----- Matriſque Dein chorus intrat, & in 


8 ens 


Semivir obſcano facies reverenda mixcri, 


| Molia qui rupta fecuit genitalia teita, 
| Fampridem cui rauca cchars, cui tympana cedunt 


Plebetige---- (a). 


And Cybele's Priefts, an Eunuch at their Head, 


About the Streets a mad Procetiion led; 
The venerable Gelding, large and high, 
VYer-looks the Herd of his inferiour Fry: 
His awkward Clergy-imen about him prance, 
and beat their Timbrels to their myſtick Dance “. 
[* Mr. Dryden. 


The Epulones, at their firſt Creation, Livy (b) aſſures us were 


Wy Three: Soon after, they were increas d to Seven; whence 


ä 


= 6 OE as. wo 
(5) Lib. 33 4 Fe 
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they are commonly call'd Sepremviri Epulonum, or barely 5 
temviri, or the Septemviratus 3 and ſome report that Jul; 
Ceſar, by adding Three more, chang'd them to a Decemvirg, 
tho' it's certain they kept their old Name. They had the 
Name from a Cuftom which obrain'd among the Reman, 
ume of Publick Danger, of making a ſumpruous Feaſt int 
Temples, ro which they did, as it were, invite the Deit 
themſelves. For their Statues were brought on Rich Bu 
with their Pulvinaria too, or Pillows, and plac'd at then 
honourable part of the Table as the Principal Gueſts, The 
Regalio's they call'd Epula, or Lectiſternia; the Care of ub 
belong'd to the Epulones, This Prieſthood is by Pliny Jm 
ſer on an equal Foot with that of the Augurs; when, up 
Vacancy in each Order, he ſupplicates his Maſter Tra 
be admitted to either. The whole Epiſtle ought to be ſer don 
for an Example of Modeſty and Wir. 


PFLINIUS FRAY 4 NO. 

Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque morum mem 
pertinere tam beni principis judicio exornari, rogo, dignitati 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptem 


2 
tum, quia vacant, adj icere digneris: ut jure ſacerdotii precari t 


pro te pullicè prſſim, quos nunc precor pietate privata. 


K SIE BR 4 alt, 
dV 
CHAP; VII 0 
Of the Roman Sacrzjices. 
HE Word Sacrificium more properly ſignifies the Ti. ( 
offer d, than the Action of Offering. The two com 
Words to expreſs the former, were Victima and Heſtia ; Wi 
tho' they are very often confounded, yet by the firſt Word ate An 
perly meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other the les 
Tho' every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions 1 
cenſequently different ſorts of Sacrifices, in which the gti 1 
Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted; yer there were ( 
ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obferv'd in all. ( 
The Prieſt (and ſometimes rhg.Perion that gave the Vic \ 
went before in a white Garment free from all Spots and Fig \ 


Fer Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt acceptable C 
to the Gods; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſeems to denote Purit) Li 
Innocence. ö 
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The Beaſt to be ſacrific'd, if twas of the larger ſort, us'd to 
de wark'd on the Horns with Gold; if of the leſſer ſort, it was 
rown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 
bought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was deſign'd. 
and beſides theſe, they wore the Infula and Vitti, a ſort of 
hite Fillets about their Head. 


Part! 


barely 5 
hat Juli 
*CEMMINt 


had the 


Roman, 


eaſt int Before the Proceſſion went a publick Cricr, proclaiming Hoc 
the Deu ge to the People, ro give them Nader that they ſhould forbeat 
Rich Working, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Har- 
at the ners too were the Fore-runners of the Show ; and hat Time they 


eſts. The 
e of whi 
Pliny In 
hen, upon 
er Tran 
be fer don 


ould ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in aſſiſting the 
rier to admoniſh the People, The Sacrifice being brouęht to 
he Altar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 
aner d in the Solemniry with a Prayer to all the Gods; mention- 
g Janus and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they 
ad Acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer 
as to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for which the Common 
xpreſſion was, Favete Linguis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace (a), Fuve- 
l(b), Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper play'd all the while, to 
under the Heating of any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, the 
neſt began the Sacrifice with what they call'd Immelatio 
though, by Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for the whole 
of Sacrificing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frank- 
cenſe, together with the Mola, i. e. Bran or Meal mix'd with 
alt, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next Place, he ſprink- 
ed Wine between the Horns; a Cuſtom very often taken No- 
ice of by the Poets; So Virgil: 


drum mes. 
di gnitati, 
el ſeptems 


i precaii & 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fundit (d). 


es the In Ofer the white Heifer's Horns, the beaureous Queen 


two comr Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 
doſtia ; Wi 
Word are i And Ovid more expreſly : 


her the les | | 
ſtirurions,* Rode caper vitem, tamen hinc cum ſtabis ad ai as 
h the gre In tua quod fundi cornua paſſie, erit (e). 

were l | 
. Go, WEnton Goat, about the Vineyard browze 
e the Vil On the young Shoots, and ſtop the riſing Juice; 


s and Fipu You'll leave enough ro pour between your Horns, 
3 Co When for your ſake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


xe Purity (-)Lib.3. Od. 1 (b)Sa:.12. (c)Lib.2. Eleg.1. (d) Æneid. . v. 60. ( Fat | 
, 9 it 
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Bur before he pour'd the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Pla 
to his own Mouth, and juſt touch'd it with his Lips, giving ! 
ro thoſe that ſtood near him to do the like. This they term! 
Libatio, | 

In the next place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Har 
growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them in 
the Fire, as the prima Libamina, 


Et ſummas capiens media inter cornua ſetas 
Ignibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima (a), 


The btiſtling Hairs that on the Forchead grew, py 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. of A 


And now turning himſelf to the Eaſt, he only made 2 fh 
of crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the T2 
and then deliver'd the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill. Vl: 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of P 
Agones, Cultraris, and Victimarii: Their Buſineſs, befides tk 
killing of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, a 
ro waſh the whole Body. Then the Aruſpex his Duty came ! 
place, ro ſearch the Entrails for good or bad Omens. Whe 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do, but to lay wii 
Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Altars, and tog 
and regale themſelves upon the reſt. See Alex. ab Alex. l., 
cap. 17, 


(a) Eneid. 6. v. 246. 


KA. IX; 
Of the Roman Tear. 


V E meet with three Accounts in Uſe at ſeveral Times amt 
the Romans ; which owe their Original to Romulus, Nu. 
and Julius Cæſar. Romulus divided his Year into Ten Men- 
which Plutarch would perſuade us had no certain or eat 
Term, bur conſiſted ſome of Twenty Days, fume of Thiry® 
f 1 


81: 
m. 
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t the Pan Wand ſome of more (a). But he is generally allow'd to have ſett ed 
giving: the Number of Days with a great deal more Equality, allotting 
hey term to March, May, Quintilis, and October, One and thirty Days: 

Ito April, June, Sextilis, November and December, Thirty; 


heſt Han making up in all, Three hundred and four Days (4). 


then in Scilicet arma magis quam ſydera, Romule, noras ! 
Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mans had ever any other Account than by Twelve Months (c) : 
But tis probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Cen- 
TY minus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius Ma- 


en, and the Counterfeit Feneſtella, which are all he produces. 
is to the Names of Romulus's Months, the firſt ro be ſure was 
onſecrated to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too 
ay be ferch'd from Venus, the other Guardian Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the Alluſion between the Word Aprilis, 
nd Agen, her Name in Greek : Though tis generally deriv'd 
om Aperio to open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, 
a which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (d). 
May he named ſo from Maia the Mother of Mercu , according 
o Plutarch (e); though Macrobius makes the Maia, to whom May 
as dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 
om Mercurys Mother F. Ovid brings it 4 Senibus, i. e. 4 
gjeribus (g). June either comes from Juventus, becauſe this 
$ the youthful and gay Part of the Year (Y); or elſe 'tis a 
Contra ion of Funonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Fun (i). 
Y he other Months he denominared as they ſtood in Order: So 
Luntilis is no more than the Fifth Month, Sextilis than the 
durch; and ſo on: Bur theſe two afterwards chang'd their Names 
0Fuly and Auguſt, in Honour of Julius Ceſar and his Succel- 
or Auguſtus, As Nero had afterwards call'd April Nercneus (k) ; 
0 Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation of them, 
ave the Two Months immediately following, the Names of 
ermanicus and Domitianus ; but he being ſlain, they recover'd 
ar old Denominations (1). 

Numa was a little better acquainted with the Cœleſtial Motions 
ban his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the Ka- 
imes amt endar, in the firſt place he added the Two Months of January 


lus, N (2) Plut. in Num. (b) Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. c. 12. Cenſor. de die Natal. 
[en Mer: 20. &c. (c) De Emendat. Tempor. I. 2. (4) Plut. in Num. Macrob. Sat. |. 
lin OT eq a 12. (e) In Num. (f) Sar. 1. 2. e. 13. (2 Faſt. 1.V.41. (% Plut. in 
Thirty n. (1) Macrob. ub; ſupra. (k} Suet. in Ner. c. 55. (!) Plut. in Num. 

1 F 4 4 
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der; and to this Purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers a 
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and February; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God Joy. 
the other took its Name from Februo, to purifie, becauſe 
Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that Month (a), J 
compoſe theſe TWO Months, he put Fifty Days to the old the 
hundred and four, to make them anſwer the Courſe of the Mov: 
and then took ſix more from the Six Months that had even Da; 
adding one odd Day more than he ought to have done, meer) 
out of Superſtition, and ro make the Number forrunate, How 
ever, he could get bur Eight and Twenty Days for Februay, 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky (} 
Beſides this, he obſerv'd the Difference between the Solar a! 
the Lunar Courſe ro be Eleven Days; and ro remedy th 
Inequality, he doubled thoſe Days; after every two Ven 
adding an interſtitial Month to follow February, which Pluto: 
calls in one Place Mercidinus (c) and in another Mercidonius (i 
Bur the Care of this Intercalation being left to rhe Prieſts, the 
clapp'd in, or left out, the Month whenever they pleas d, as ite 
fanſied lucky or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad work, ti: 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice, were remov'd by: 
tle and little, till at laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quit 
contrary to what they had been formerly (e). 

Fulius Caſar was the firſt that undertook ro remedy this Diſs 


Mathematicians of his Time, to ſettle the Point. In order to briy 
Matters right, he was forc'd to make one confus'd Year ( 
Fifteen Months, and four hundred forry five Days; but to r 
ſerve a due Regulation for the furure, he quite took away the h 
tercalary Months; and adding Ten Days to Numa's Three hw: 
dred fifty five, equall'd them to the Courſe of the Sun, exc 
Six odd Hours. The Ten Days he diſtributed among thi! 
Seven Months that had before but Nine and Twenty; and 285 
the Six Hours, he order'd them to be let alone till they made s 
a whole Day; and this every Fourth Year he put in the (an 
Place where the Month us'd to be inſerted before (; and ti: 
was juſt Five Days before the End of February, or next beiir 
the Sixth of the Calends of March. For this Reaſon the ſup 
numerary Day had the Name of Die: Biſſextus; and thence t 
Leap-Year came to be call'd Annus Biſſextilis. | 
Bur the Priefts, who had been the Authors of the old Con! 
fon, committed as great a Blunder in the New Compurat 


— co 


(a) Ibid. (b) Cenſorin. de dic Natali, cap. 20. (c) In Num, (4) 1 1 
Ceſ. (e) In Jul. Cæſ. (J Cenſorix cap 20. : 
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30d Jaw by interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every Fourth 
decauſe & Vear, inſtead of the End ; till Auguſtus Ceſar brought it into 
h (a). the Right Courſe again (a), in which it has continu'd ever ſince, 
e old th and is follow d by a great Part of Eurepe at this Day. 

the Mo Yer becauſe there wanted Eleven Minutes in the Six odd Hours 
even Def Fulius's Year, the Æquinoxes and Solſtices loſing ſomething con- 
ne, meetiinually, were found, about the Year 1582. to have run back 
ite. Hor ren whole Days: For which Reaſon, Pope Gregory at that Time 
r Felruaj undertook a New Reformation of the Kalendar, cutting off 
nlucky ren Days to bring them to their proper Places. This Account 
Solar a bey call the Gregorian, or New Style, which is obſery'd too in 


emedy Hany Parts of Europe. 

two Ven (a) Macrob, Sat. lib. 1. cap. 14. Sueton, in Aiguſt. cap. 31, 
ch Plutar 

1donius (i 
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The Diſtinflion of the Roman Days. 


this Dil 


ophers at [HEN Numa divided the Year into Twelve Months, he 


der to bin made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in 
d Year eſe three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſts, and Interciſi. 

but to pr The firſt ſort was conſecrated to the Gods: 

way the h The ſecond allotted for the Civil buſineſs of Men: 

Three hu The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employ- 
Sun, exc ents. 

nong t The Dies Feſti were ſer a- part for the Celebration of theſe four 
and asf olemnities: Sacriſicia, Epule, Ludi, and Ferie. 

ey made r Os, were no more than publick Sacrifices ro the 
in the fans. | 

and te Epule, were a ſort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of 
next befude Deities, 


Ludi, were publick Sports inſtirured with the ſame De- 
Ion, | 
Ferie, were either publick or pri vate. 
old Co- The Publick were of four ſorts : Stativæ, Conceptive, Impe- 
omputatt ve, and Nundine. 

feriæ Stative, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole City, 
cording to the ſer Time mark'd in the Kalendar for their Ob- 
ervation; as the Agonalia. Carmentalia, Lupercalin, &c. 


the ſufe 
thence i! 


5 (a) In 1 
1 


Feriæ 
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Feriæ Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Preh 


en Con 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleasd fr ts 
as the Latine, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. Dies Sta 


Feriæ Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or D 
ctators, inſtituted by Virtue of their own Authority, and con. 
manded to be obſerv'd upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the gainin 
of a Victory, and the like. | 

Nundine, were Days ſer apart for the Concourſe of the Peoy) 
our of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe they 
Commodities to Sale, the ſame as our greatet Markets or Fan 
They had the Name of Nundine, becauſe they were kept eren 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a). It muſt be remembred, thy 
tho the Nundine at firſt were of the Number of the Feriz, 30 
they were afterwards by a Law declar'd ro be Dies Faſt: ; that it 
Country People might not be hindred in their Work, but might 
at the ſame Time perform their Buſineſs of Market and $4 
and alſo have their Cantroverſies and Cauſes decided by th 
Pretor ; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to com 
ro Town again upon the uſual Court-Days. 

Ferie Private, were Holy- days obſerv'd by particular Perſo 
or Families upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth- days, Funeru 
and the like. | 

Thus much for the Dies Feftz. 

The Profeſti, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and 
Pr eliares. | 

Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-days ; upon which! 
was lawful for the Prætor to fir in Judgment, and conſequent! 
Fari tria verba, to ſay the Three ſolemn Words, Do, Dico, Addis 
J fit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Loſſes. J 
other Days, (except the interciſi) were call'd Nefaſti; becau 
*rwas not lawful to ſay thoſe Three Words upon them; that! 
che Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Pf 
of Horace (b), that Dies nefaſtus ſigniſies an unlucky Day, 
well as a Non Court- day. i 

Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or public 
Aﬀemblies of the People were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſti gun his N 
them: 


auſe betv 
Dies Pre 
awful ro in 
ff ſome pat 
rhich they 
Proſerpina, 
r exerciſe | 
rſt attack 
If we m. 
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A. Gelliu. 
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(s) No8, 4 


Queis populum jus eſt inciudere ſeptis (e). 


Days when the People are ſnut up to vote. 
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U] Fa. . verſ. 54. (6) Lib, 2. Od. 13. (e) Faft. 1. verſ. 53. 
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Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
ned might give Bail ; properly, Days of Adjournment, 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the Decifion of any 
auſe berween a Roman and a Foreigner. 
Dies Præliares, were ſuch Days upon which they thought it 
awful ro ingage in any Action of Hoſtility : For during the Time 
f ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinæ, and that 
vhich they call'd C2 Mundus patet, conſecrated ro Dis and 
;ierpina, they reckon d it a piece of Impiety, ro raiſe, march, 
r exerciſe their Men, or to Encounter with the Enemy, unleſs 
ft attack d. | 
If we make a Diviſion of the Roman Days into Fortunare 
nd Unfortunate ; Dies Poſtriduani, or the next Day after the 
alends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
ort; and therefore had the Names of Dies Atri. 

A. Gellius pro us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
WW: Flaccus, becauſe they had taken Notice for ſeveral Ages, 
at thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky to the State in the Loſs of 
atels, Towns, and other Caſualties (a). 

He tells us in the ſame Place, That the Day before the fourth 
f the Kalcnds, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfor- 
unate ; bur he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he 
5 the great Overchrow at Cannæ to have happen'd on ſuch 

ay. 


(s) No8, Artic. lib. 5. cap. 17. 


CHAP. . 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


HE Way that the Romans us'd to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by rhe Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 
gun his Months always upon the firſt Day of the new Moon, 
d was follow'd in this, by the Authors of the other Accounts, 
avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaits. Therefore 
fy new Moon, one of the inferiour Prieſts us d to aſſemble 
e People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
ere between that and the Nones: And ſo from the old Word 
40, or the Greek d, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
ane of Kalendæ. But we muſt remember, that this Cuſtom 
of 
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of calling the Days continu'd no longer than the Year of g 
City 450, when C. Flavius the Curule Ædile, order'd the j 
or Kalendar, to be ſer up in publick Places, that every By 
might know the Difference of Times, and the Return of g 
Feſtivals (4). 

The Nones were ſo call'd becauſe they reckon d Nine Dy 
from them to the Ides. 

The Ides were generally about the Middle of the Month, 2 
then we may derive the Word from iduare, an obſolete Vet 
fignifying ro divide. 

The Kalends were always fixt to the firſt Day of every Mont 
but the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on differe 


book I] 


The Nu 
ticured by 
With the & 
n Ovid's } 
| The Ele 
in Memory 
February 
arch, wa 
heir wild 

February 
dr Feaſt ir 


Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, July, and Od iule fort c 
ber had Six Nones a piece, the other only Four. Therefore in Heid gives 
firſt, the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th; in Has him b 


laft, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. 


In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards. Thus) Eft ho 
nuary 1. was the firſt of the Kalends of January: December zi Par 
Prid. Kal, Fan. December 30. the third Kal. Fan. and ſo ontoth Parva 
13th ; and that was Idus Decembris; and then the 12. Prid, Idun Mm 
Decemb. the tith. 3 Iduum Decemb. and ſo to the fifth Day, a! Tegula 
chat was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid. Nonam Ee 
Decemb. the third 3 Non. Decemb. the ſecond 4 Non. Decemb. ui 
che firſt Kalende Decemb. Tomb! 

We muſt obſerve, that when we meet with Kalendas, No: Some 
o Idus in the Accuſative Cale, the Prepoſition ante is alun Slende 
underftood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the ſame Thoſe 
tert io die ante Kal. Non. or Idus. No gr 

EE They 
(s) Liv. lib. 5. cap. 46. And | 
5 die Day 
Love, wher 
CHAP. XI. ore, wher 
The moſt Remarkable Feſtivals of the Romans a rats 
they ſtand in the Kalendar. nder 
bim Cakes 


HE Kalends, or the firſt Day of January was noted withſtandin 

the entring of the Magiſtrates on their Office; and for Caſe: The 
wilhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one anotit 

among Friends (a), 7 

(a) Ovid. 

Tix . $33, &c. 


— 


( Ovid. Ff. I. v. 71. &c. 
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1 The Ninth (or quint. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agonalia, in- 
+ MWMticuced by Numa Pompilius, in Honour of Fanus, and attended 
ich the 4 ee, the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combats; whence, 


in Ovid's Judgment (a), it took irs Name. 

The Eleventh (or tert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 
in Memory of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. 

February the Fifteenth, or the Fifreenth of the Kalends of 
arch, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the N made 
heir wild Proceſſion (b) which has been deſcrib'd before. 
February the Eleventh, or the Third of the Ides, was the Feralia, 
t Feaſt in Honour of the Ghoſts; when People carried ſome 
ile ſort of Offering to the Graves of their deceasd Friends. 
Did gives us ſo handſome an Account of it, that we muſt not 
als him by : 


Eft honor & tumulis, animas placare paternas (c), 
Parvaque in eæſtructas munera ferre pyras : 
Parva petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere ; non adidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula porrectis ſatis eſt velata coronis, 
Et ſparſe fruges, parvaque mica ſalis. 


Tombs have their Honours roo : Our Parents crave 

| Some ſlender Preſent ro adorn their Grave. 

v2 Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe ; 

en Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how; 8 
No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. 

They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground. 


The Day after the Feralia, was the Chariſtia or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together and 
ad a Feaſt. 

On the 22d or 23d, (according to the different Length of this 
Month) were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 
df Boundaries and Land- marks; on which they now offer d to 
him Cakes and Fruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
thſtanding the ancient Prohibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
ale: The Reaſon of which Prohibition Plutarch (d) ſuppoſes to 


OR 


r 


— 


(a) Ovid. Faſt. lib. 1. (5) Ovid. Faſt. 2. v. 267, &c. (e) Ibid 


Iz, &c. (4) Quæſt. Rom. 
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have been, leaſt they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace u 
Agreement by ſtaining them with Blood. To ri\ 

The Kalends of March was the Matronalia, a Feaſt kepth Begins 
the Roman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom th And v 
thought themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of bearing of gol 
Children; a Favour which he firſt conferr'd on his own M 


1 I: the lame 
reſs, Rhea (a). Preſent, | 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace's Ode, 1 April the 


Cerealia, or 
ere the W 
Part in thi 
pon the De 
e City, th 


Marti is Celebs quid agam Calendis, &c. 


On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Salii, ai 
their Proceſſion with the Ania, which have been ſpoken 
before. 


itted (a). 

The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perenna ; in H April 2 
nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Tah ro nen ailia, or ! 
or of one Anna an old Gentlewoman, that, in a great Dea mes call'd 
at Rome, for ſome time furgiſhed the Common People with r the Frui 
our of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conlit:!Mcurſe of $ 
in Drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The comma, The. 
People mer for this Purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, ad when n 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, k ept the Day wich ich dancin 


manner of Sports and Jollity-z wiſhing one another to live aps of Stu 
many Years as they drunk Cups (6). de ſame 
The ſame Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to be cal Which the C 
| Parricidium from the Murder of Fulius Ceſar which hape: Ari! the 
on it (c). Appian, in his Second Book, tells us of a very dH gal, o. 
rent Law that Dolabel/a the Conſul would have preferr d uo took C. 
this Occafion ; and that was, to have the Day call'd ever alt orn and Fr. 
Natalis Urbis (the Birth-Day of the City ;) as if their Liber) April 29 tl 
had reviv'd npon the Death of Cæſar. ralia, or | 
March the igth, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, beyhblick Spo 
the Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, colrib'q (H). 
nuing Five Days. 'Twas during this Solemnity, that the do In the re: 
and Girls us'd to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Leu of exr; 
ing, of which ſhe had the Patronage : To which Cuſtom 7#WMetwnalin. 
nal alludes : | The Origi 
doubly rel 
pinions. F. 
Aſſembly 


Eloquium & famam Demoſthenis aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, & totis Quinquatribus optat (d). 


" 


(a) Ovid. Faſt. 3.v. 233. (6) Þhid. v. 523, &r. (e] Sueten. in 
dap. 88. (4) Sat. $0 7 


(a) Liv. lib 
Ibid. V. 90 
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To rival Tully or Demoſthenes, 
Begins to Wiſh in the Quinquatrian Days, 
And wiſhes all the Feaft----- 


I: the lame Time the Youths carried their Maſters their Fee, 
I Preſent, rerm'd Minerval, 
} April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
zrealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 
dere he Women. No Perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to bear 
Part in this Service; and therefore tis very remarkable, that 
pon the Defeat at Cannæ, there was ſuch an univerſal Grief in 
e City, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was forc'd to be 
itted (a). 
April the 21}, or the 11th of the Kalends of May was the 
alilia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
Ines call'd Parilia 4 pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
t the Fruitfulneſs of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious 
urſe of Superſtition that the Shepherds run through upon this 
ay. They always contriv'd to have a great Feaſt at Night; 
d when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded all 
th dancing over the Fires that they made in the Field with 
aps of Stubble (6). 
| The ſame Day was call'd Urbis Natalis, being the Day on 
ich the City was built (c). 
April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May was the 
cbigalia, or Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robi gut, 
ho took Care to keep off the Mildew and Blaſting from rhe 
orn and Fruit (d). 
April 29th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the 
cralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (e), when the 
blick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
nd'd (F). | | 
In the remaining Part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
al of 1 Note, except the Peplifugium and the 
turnalia. 
The Original of the famous None Caprotine, or Poplifugium, 
doubly relared by Plutarch, according ro the Two common 
opinions, Firſt, becauſe Romulus diſappear'd on that Day, when 
Aſſembly being held in the Palus Caprec, or Geatſmar ſin, 


ia? (a) Liv. lib. 22. (6) Ovid. Faſt. 4. v. 721, &c. (c) 1bid. v. 805. 
lbid. v. 901. (e) Ibid. v. 943. (f) Sec Book V. gap. 7. 
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on a ſudden happen d a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accom pant 
with terrible Thunder, and other unuſual Diſorders in the 4; 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves ; h 
after the Tempeſt was over, could never find their King (a), 
Or elſe from Caprificus, a wild Fig-Tree, becauſe in the G«! 
War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemies Can 
taking the Opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one Night in a D. 
„got up into a wild Fig-Tree, and holding our a lights 
Terch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal to fall ©, 
which they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to gain a conlider;)) 
Victory (6b). e | 
The Original of the Satarnalia, as to the Time, is unknow: 
Macrobius aſſuring us, That it was celebrated in 1taly long b. 
fore the Building of Rome (c); the Story of Saturn, in whit 
Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As 1 
the manner of the Solemnity, befides the Sacrifices and «ii 
Parts of publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral lefler Qbſerrz 
ons worth our Notice. As firſt, the Liberty now allow de 
Servants to be free and merry with their Maſters, fo cf 
alluded to in Authors. Tis probable this was done in Memo 
of the Liberty enjoy'd in the Golden Age under Saturn, bet: 
the Names of Servant or Maſter were known to the War 
Beſides this, they ſent Preſents to one another among Friend 
No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender execuey 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing bur Mirth ag 
Freedom was to be met with in the City. They kept at fi 
only one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of January: Burt 
Number was afterwards increas'd ro Three, Four, Five, 
ſome ſay, Seven Days (0. 
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(a) Plutarch. in Romul. (b) Plutarch in Romul. & in Camill. ( 
cob. Saturn. lib, 1. cap. 7. (4) Litſ. Saturnal. lib, 1. cap. 3. 
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Of the Civil Government of the 
R OMANS. 
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CHAP. L 
Of the General Diviſion of the People. 


N OMULUS, as ſoon as his Ciry was tolerably well 


or 


V4 


fill'd with Inhabitants, made a Diſtinction of the People 
according to Honour and Quality; giving the better 
ſort the Name of Patres, or Patricii, and the reſt the 
dmmon Title of Piebeii. To bind the Two Degrees more 
tmly together, he recommended to the Patricians ſome of the 
lebeians to protect and Countenance; the former being ſtyl'd 
atroni, and the latter Clienten. The Patrons were always 
deir Clients Counſellors in difficult Caſes, their Ad vocates in 
udgments ; in mort, their Ad viſers and Overleers in all Affairs 
harever. On the other ſide, the Clients faithfully ſerv'd their 
arons, not only paying them all imaginable Reſpect and Defe- 
nce, but, if Occafion requir'd, aſſiſting chem with Money to- 
ads the defray ing of any extraordinary Charges. But after- 
ards, when the State grew rich and great, tho? all other good 
tices conti uud between them, yet twas thought a ditho- 


durable thing for the better Sort to take any Money of their 1 
leriou rs (:) ” 8 


'Y 


(#) Via, Dicnyſ,, lib. 2. Liv. lib. 1. Platarch. in Romulo, 
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| The Diviſton of the People into the three diſtinct Order; d 

| Senators, Nuig ht, and Commons, took its riſe about the Timed 

Tarquin's Expulſion. The Senatcrs were ſuch Perſons as had ben 

| promoted to fit in the Supreme Council of State, either out ofthe 

Nobility or Commons, If out of the latter Order, they had it 

| Honour of a Gold Ring, but not of a Horſe. kept at the Public 

| Charge ; as Mannatius has nicely obſerv d. The Knight: wen 

| fuch Perſons as were allow'd a Gold Ring and a Horſe atth 
| Pablick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the P 

belides theſe Tao Orders, including not only the inferiem N 

pulacy, but ſuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been eledu 

Senators, and ſuch of the Gentty as had not a Compleat Knight 

Eſtate: For Perſons were admitted into the two higher Ruth 

according to their Fortunes; one that was worth Eight hund 

Seſtertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one that hu 

| Four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order. 4 

guſtus afterwards alter d the Senatorian Eſtate ro Twelve thouſu 

Seſterces ; but the Equeſtrian continu d the ſame. | 

The three common Terms by which the Knights are ment 

on'd in Reman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtris ordinis, and Equjn 

loco natus. Of which the two former are, in all reſpect, & 

very ſame. Bur the latter is properly applied ro thoſe Equi 

whoſe Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, but had ne 

reach d the Senatorian Dignity. For if their Fathers had be 

Senators, they would have been ſaid to have been Born of i& 

Senatorian, and nor of the Equeſtrian Rank (a). 5 

When we find the Optimates and the Populares oppos'd ih 

thors, we muſt ſuppoſe the former to have been thoſe Perſa 

© of whar Rank ſoever, who ſtood up for the Dignity of the clit 

' Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State; and Wi 

cCarꝰd nor if the inferior Members ſuffer'd for the Advancements 

the commanding Powers. The latter we muſt rake likewtt 

| for thoſe Perſons of what Rank ſoever, who courted the Fave 

| of the Commons, by encouraging them ro ſue for greater I 

vileges, and to bring Things nearer to a Level. For it wit 

de unreaſonable to make the ſame Diſtinction betwixt theſe! 

ties, as Sigonius, and others lay down : © That the Populare:' 

* thoſe who endeavonr'd by their Words and Actions to Iny 

; ' *-riare themſelves with the Multitude; and the Oprimates th 

| ho ſo behav'd themſelves in all Affairs, as ro make da 


I 
themſelves 
Tule ÆEdile, 
df" Statues 
daly his ov 
Jus imag in 
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| „4 (8) Ni. P. Mani, de Civ, Row. p. 3. 
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Conduct approv'd by every good Man, This Explication 
 f {Wagrees much better with the Sound of the Words, than with the 
en Senſe of rhe Things. For at this Rate, the Optimates and the Pe- 
te pulres, will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and the Viciaus ; 
uad ir would be equally hard in ſuch large Diviſions of Men, cc 


acknowledge one fide to have been wholly Honeſt, and to affirm 
nde other to have been entirely Wicked. I know that this Opinion 
is built on the Authority of Cicero; but if we look on him, not 
ly as a prejudic'd Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall not 

onder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave ſo in- 


u mous a Mark to the Enemies fide, and ſo honourable an one to 
dais own. Otherwiſe, the Murderers of Cæſar, (who were the 
ub{Woptmates,} muſt paſs for Men of the higheſt Probity; and the 


Followers of Auguſtus, (who were of the oppoſite Faction) muſt 
Neem in general a Pack of profligate Knaves, It would there- 
fore be a much more moderate Judgment, to. found the Diffe- 
de rather on Policy than on Morality ; rather on the Princi- 
ples of Government, than of Religion and private Duty. 

There's another Common Diviſion of the People into Nobiles, 
i, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of uſing Pictures, or 


rule Edile, Cenſor, Prætor, or Conſul, He that had the Pictures 
r Starues of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobili; he that had 
daly his own, Novus ; he that had neither, Ignobilis. So that 
Jus imaginis was much the ſame thing among them, as the Right 
ff Bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novus Homo 
"_ equivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. | | 

cagg For a great while none bur the Patricii were the Nobiles, becauſe 
to Perſon, unleſs of that Superior Rank, could bear any Curulc 
e Once. Hence in many places of Livy, Saluſt, and other Authors, 
uu we find Nobilitas uſed for the Patrician Order, and ſo oppos d 


0 to Plebt. Bur in after times, when the Commons obtain'd a2 


tight of enjoying thoſe Curule Honours, they by the ſame means 
procur'd the Title of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſterity (a). 
Such Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtin- 
daiſned into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were 
uch as had been born free, and of Parents that had been always 
free. The Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been 


7 free. Lilerti, ſuch as had been actually made free them - 
elves. 


— IJ 


= 


0%) Vide Sigon, de Jar. Civ. Rom, lib. 4. cap. 20. | 
| waa Þ + | The 
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Starues ; an Honour only allow'd to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors or 
ne chemſelves had bore ſome Curule Office; chat is, had been Cu- 
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100 Of the vil Government Partll 
The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were 
Teſtament, and by Manumiſſion. A Slave was ſaid ro be fre 
by Teſtament, when his Maſter, in Conſideration of his faith, 
ful Service, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which 
Cuſtom we meet with abundance of Examples in every H. 

ſtorian. 

Theſe kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcini, becauſe thei 
Maſters were gone to Orcus. In Allufion to which Cuſton 
when aſter the Murther of Julius Ceſar, a great Numbers 


Tia 


unworthy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into the Senate, wit-Mireckon'd 
out any juſt Pretenſions, they were merrily diſtinguiſh'd by te it was 
Term of Senatores Orcini (4), nt 

Ihe Ceremony of Manumiſſion was thus perform'd : Ix Binh, W 


Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in After- times befor 


gem 


the Pretcr, by his Mafter, who laying bis Hand upon his Som their 

vant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Hunc Hominem liberum eſſe vu ¶ tres appella 

| and with thar, ler him go our of his Hand, which they tem Nine ſubje 
| & manu emittere, Then the Pretor laying a Rod upon his Heal Aſter the. 
| call'd Vindicta, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hens f that N 
| Perſius, Larquinius 
| 8 : ratiate hi 
Vindifs poſtquam meus 4 Prætore receſſi. dos lele 
| | | bich bef 
After this the Lifor taking the Rod out of the Pretor's HulMRanks. $ 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Badu Ceſ7 

| and nothing now remain'd bur Pileo donari, to receive a Capuliiſhumirare, 
| token of Liberty, and to have his Name enter d in the Comm rade with 
| Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining that Favour. Wfterwards 
There was a third way of beſtowing Freedom, which we «ihe Senare, 
| not ſo often meer with in Authors; it was when a Slave bi The rig] 
| the Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his NamenWterwards 
be inſerted in the Cenſor's Roll: ſuch a Man was call d Wieir Appr, 

| cenſu; as the two already mention d were liber teſtamento, wifWrivilege of 
| liber manumiſſi ne. enſor's Rol 
| | | et the ch 
| | | Pres his 

. 0 ee. | : hides x 

| (-) Suet en. in Octav. cap. 35 | | * 
Fr ut one tha 
| — 3 By. ieee i C HAI (a) Diony / 
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CHAP. u. | 
Of the SENATE. 1% 


E Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 
Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
reckon'd the Foundation and Support of the Roman Greatnels ; 
ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the Republick : For 
wmulus firſt chole out a Hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 


Ti: Birth, Wiſdom; and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
for Management of Affairs, with the Name of Senatores, or Patres, 
Se from their Age and Gravity; (vel etate, vel cure ſimilitudine Pa- 
vl; Wes appellabantur, ſays Saluſt:) a Title as Honourable, and yer as 


te ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch'd upon. 
ffter the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal Number 
if that Nation were join'd to the former Hundred (2). And 
Tarquinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to in- 
ratiate himſelf with the Commons, order'd another Hundred 
o be ſelected out of that Body, for an Addition to the Senate (b), 
hich before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher 
8. Sylla the Difator made them up above Four Hundred; 
Julius Ceſar Nine Hundred; and in the Time of the Second T'7- 
mirate, there were above a Thouſand ; no Diſtinction being 
ade with reſpect ro Merit or Quality. But this Diſorder was 


out. Fiterwards rectified by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in 
ve Abe Senate, according to the old Conſtitution (c). 

ve The right of naming Senators belong d at firſt to the Kings; 
meuiWtterwards the Conſuls choſe, and refer d them to the People for 


heir Approbation: But at laſt the Cenſors engroſs'd the hole 
nvilege of conferring this Honour, He that ſtood firſt 'n the 
exfor's Roll, had the Honourable Title of Princeps Senat (d): 
et the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictator, Sc. were 
ways his Superiours in the Houſe. 

Beſides the Eſtate of Eight hundred, or after 4u7»/t1s of 
welve hundred Seſtertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, '''F 
ut one that had already born ſome Magiſtracy in the Common, 1 


322 
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44) Dionyſ. lib. 2. (6) Idem. lib. (e) Sneton, in Auguſt, cap. 35. i | bY 
) Vid, A. Gell, lib, , Cap. 18, 35.09 | 55 1 
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on ſome unuſual Occafion. In the firſt Times of rhe State, the 
larger, an Edict was pul: 


and to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were to be heard in of 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in later Time 
requir d, is plain from the frequent Uſe of Ætas Senatoria in hy, 
thors. Dio Caſſius poſitively limits it to Five and Twenty (4 
which was the ſooneſt Time any one could have diſcharged th 
Queſtorſhip, rhe firft Office of any conſiderable Note: Vet u 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, witbo 
any Conſideration had to their Years ; as it uſually happen di 
all other Hogours whareyer, 

As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripti given them in 
thors, it was taken as a Mark of Diſtinction, proper to thok 
Senators who were added to Romulus's Hundred, either by To 

uinius Priſcus, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſhment of th 
n : Bur in Aſtet- times, all rhe Number wen 
promiſcuouſly ſtyl'd Patres, and Patres Conſeripti (b), 
We may take a farther View of the Senators, conſider d d 
together as a Council or Body. 

The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of aſſembling the qu 
tors, were only the Difator, the Conſuls, the Pretors, rhe Tribum 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Vet upon extraordinary in 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Mili 
inveſted with conſular Power, and to the Decemwiri, createdfi 
the regulating the Laws: and to other Magiſtrates ehoſen yy 


were call'd together by a publick Crier ; but when the City gr 
ſhed to command their Meeting (e) 

The Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had be 

formally conſecrated by the Augurs, and moſt commonly wit 

the City; only they made Uſe of the Temple of Bellona withot 

the Walls, for the giving Audience to foreign Ambafſadn 


Senate, before they entred the City; as when they petition Opinio 
for a Triumph, and the like Cafes. Pliny too has a very the Fenaro 
markable Obſervation, that whenever che Augurs reported Uh oppoſite to 
an Ox had ſpoke, which we often meer with among rhe anch a dererr 
Prodigies, the Senate were preſently ro fit ſub Dio, or in the qq Sap by 
Air (4). VVVRPP T5 by rs te, bein 
A As for the Time of their Sitting, we muſt have recourſe Bur in C 
- common Diſtinction of Senatus legitimus, and Senatus ime e Formal 
The former was when the Senate met of Courſe, upon fuch Vi 8 1 
„ Ant 


as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them to. Theſe were tie! 


n 
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64) Lib. 52. ( f Vid. P. Mauut . de Semat. & G. sigen de Antig. Ju (i 
be] p. AManut. de Senat. Rom. (d) Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 8. cap. 45. 4 
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Wierd; Nones, and Ides in every Month, till the Time of Auguſtus, 
bo confin'd them to the Kalends and Ides. In the Months ot 
September and Oftober, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, the 
Smators were dilcharg'd from their neceſſary Artendance; excert 
ſo many of them as made a Quorum, a Number ſufficient, by 
Law, to diſpatch Buſineſs : and therefore all that Time they drew 
Lit: for their Appearance, or Excuſe ; as Suetonius informs us (a), 
We may obſerve from the ſame Author, that the Ides of March 
(call'd Parricidium, from the Murder of Fulius Cæſar which hap- 
pen d on 1t) was particularly excepred ; and a Decree pals'd, That 
the Senate ſnould never meer on that Day for the future ). 
Senatus Indictus, was a Senate call'd for the Diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any other Day : except the Dies Comitiales, when 
the Senators were oblig d to be preſent at the Comitis. 
As ſoon as the Senate was ſer, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in the firſt place, perform'd ſome Divine Service, 
and then 7 the Buſineſs to the Houſe: Both which Actions 
they call'd referre ad Senatum (c). | 
When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in Order (be 
ginning with the Princeps Senatis, and the Defign'd Conſals) and 
'devery Body's Opinion; upon which, all thar pleas'd, ſtood 
up, and gave their Judgment upon the Point. ere 
Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask'd his Opt- 
nion, he had the Privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas d, as well 
about other Concerns as about the Matter in Hand: And therefore 
when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the paſſſag 
ff any Decree, twas a common Practice to ptotract his Speech, 
ul twas too late to make any Determination in the Houſe.”* '! 
When as many as thought fir had given their Judgments at 
ze, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 
Opinions; and then in order to paſſing their Decree, orderd 
the Senators to divide, one Party to one fide of the Houle, and the 
oppolite to the other. The Number being now told, the major 
Part determin d the Caſe; and a Senatus-Conſultum was accotding- 
ly wrote by the publick Notaries at the Feet of the Chief Magi- 
ſtare, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promoted it. 
Bur in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir'd Expedition, 
the Formality of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 
aid afide, and a Decree paſs'd upon the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 


| 1 . 35. (6) Idem in Jul. Cef, cap. 58. (c) P. Manut, 
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was call'd Senatus-conſultum per .diſceſſionem fattum ; The form 
ſimply Senatutrconſultum (ao. 10 of 
Fulius Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſort of Senatus-ronſalts, not di 
ſeribd by any other Author; which he calls Senatus:gev/ul 
zacita ;and tells us they were made in reference to Aﬀainyot gny 
Secrecy, without the Admittance of the very publick Servantsʒ h 
all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after the pi 
ſing of an Oath of Secreſie, till their Deſign (hou'd be effected 
There were ſeveral Things that might hinder the paſſing cf 
Decree in Senate; as in Caſe of an Interceſſio, or Interpoſing. Thi 
was commonly put in Practice by the Tribunes of the Common, 
who reckon'd it their Privilege: But it might be done too, hy 
any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propos the 
Buſineſs to the Houſe : Or elſe when the Number requir d hy 
Law for the paſſing of any Bill was not preſent : For that there 
was ſuch a fix d Number, is very evident, though nothing d 


There w 
dons of Ser 
eedings. 
us d, w: 
hg in the 


ertainty can be derermin'd any farther about it. fairs, ore 
In both theſe Caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the ſing on the 
nators was not call'd Senatus-conſultum, but Authoritas Senatu; unt Clav: 


their Judgment, not their Command; and ſignified little, unles 
it was afterwards ratified, and rurn'd into a Senatus- conſultum, i 
uſually happen'd(c), Yer we muſt have a Care of taking of Auth 
titasSenatus in this Senſe, every Time we meet with it in Author. 
For unleſs, at the ſame Time, there be mention made of an J. 
terceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood, as another Term for: 
Senatus- conſultum; and ſo Tully frequently uſes it: ſometime 
both the Names are join d together; as the uſual Inſcription d 
the Decrees was in theſe Initial Letters; S. C. A. i. e. Senat. 
Conſulti-Authoritas. ; YI 


(a) Sueton 


N the ge 


O Tr. 


Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Deeree of Senate cou'd nt! obtai 
paſs after Sun- ſet, but was deferr'd 'till another Meeting. Wmninency t 
All along, till the Year of the City 304. the written Dectes ew of rhe 
were in the Cuſtody of the Conſul, who might diſpoſe of them u th many 


t ordinari 
atricii, Pl 


he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerye them: hu 
then a Law paſs'd, that they ſhould be carried al way for the ſu 


ture to the Ædiles Plebis, to be laid up in the Tenylges Cee, lerer; ft 
Yer we find, that afterwards they were for dhe moſt part pd Non Cu 
ſery'd in the publick Treaſury (e). NEST ani, ane 
It may be farther. obſerv'd, that beſides the, proper Senat2% {Wd the mot 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during che ir Honou * laſt T 
3 | ; | OD MP oo the 
(a) P. Manut. de Sen, (b) Jul. Capit. in Gordian. (c) P. Maxut. de = | 
(4) Liv. lib. 3 (e) Vde Cicer. Philip 5, Sueton, in Auguſt, Tacit. Auna WR (>) Lig, 
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4d they who had Born any Curule Office, after its Expiration* 
ut then none of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon Ac- 
nt of their Magiſtracy, wefe allow'd the Privilege of giving 
heir Judgments upon any Matter, or being numbred among the 
erfons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſs'd their Mind, 
going over to thoſe Senator whoſe Opinions they embrac'd ; 
gd upon this Account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. 
This gave Occaſion to the Joke of Laberius the Mimic, 


EEEEST — 


| Caput ſine lingug pedaria ſententia eſt. 


There was an old Cuſtom too, in the Common- wealth, That the 
dons of Senators might come into the Houſe, and hear the Pro- 


us d, was at laſt reviv'd by Auguſtus, who in order to the bring- 
bg in the young Noblemen the ſooner to the Management of 
fairs, order d that any Senator's Son, ar the Time of his pur- 
ing on the Toga Virilis, ſhou'd have the Privilege of uſing the 


tus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (a). 


wy (8) Sueton. in Auguſt. cap. 38. 

th — — — — — — 
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of the general Diviſions of the Magiſtrates ; and 
md | of the Candidates for Offces. 5 


obtain d among the Romans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 


ew of the Chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we mect 
much many general Diviſions; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtra- 
dug ordinarit, and exe aordinarii; with reference to the Perſons, 
el ici, Plebeii, and Mixti; from their Quality, Majores and 


nores ; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules. 


reed Non Curules ; and laftly, from the Place of their Refidencs, 

bari, and Provinciales (4). It we would pitch upon the cleareſt 
ata the moſt com pendious Method, we muſt rank them according 
nov the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the moſt remark- 


de of the Civil Offices at Home and Abroad. Bur it will be 


© 


eedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and ton 8 


OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 


ninency between them, we may in the next place, take a ſnort 


1110 (s) Lipſias de Magifirat, cap. + 
expected 
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pected, that we firſt give ſome Account of the Perſons that finy 
Candidates for theſe urs. They borrow'd the Name of ca 
| didats from the Toga Candide, in which they were habitel x 
| the Time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this lo 
| Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment unde; 


which ſome interpret as done with Deſign to avoid any Suſpici 
| the People might have of Bribery Corruption; But ? 
earch (a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the bene: 
by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit; Or elſe that ſuch as had 
ceived Wonnds in the Service of their Country, might the ma 
eaſily demonſtrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity 
a very powerful way of moving the Aﬀections of the People. 
he dilallows the Reaſon above-mention'd, becauſe this Cuſt 
| evail'd in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had 
[ — on the publick Suffrages; a Miſchief to which he ] 
| bures, in a great meaſure, the Ruin of the Common-wealth, cede h 
| They declar d their Pretenſions generally about a Year hd 4 ied to a 
| e aM3c0s, 
The Pro. 
the Acc 


e Re. 1 


rhe Election; all which Time was ſpent in gaining and ſecun 
of Friends. For this Purpoſe, they us d all the Arts of Popular 
1 making their Circuits round the City very often; whence 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its Riſe, In their Walks, d 
cook the meaneſt Perſons by the Hand; and not only uset 
| more familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the lik 
N but call'd them roo by their own proper Names. In this Seri 
il they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, wah + 
if whiſper'd every Body's Name in their Ears. For though 
| zarch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to maket 
| of a Prompter; yet at the ſame Time he obſerves, that Cat 
| Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſchar 
| the whole Buhneſs by the Help of his own Memory (6). 

| They had reaſon to be very nice and cautions in the wii 
| Merhod of their Addreſs and Canvals, for an Affront, or 
ö naps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconfiderable Fellow, whos 
Mafter of a Vote, might ſometimes be ſa far reſented bi 
| Mob, as to turn the Election another way, There is a pan 
lar Story told of Scigio Nafica, which may confirm this Remal 
i When he appear'd for the Place of Curule Ædile, and 
| making his Circuit ro increaſe his Party, he lighted upon 
hone't plain Countryman, who was come ro Town, to, 
iis Vote among the reſt, and finding, as be ſhook him by 
Hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, Prithee, Fu 
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| (a) in Corialan (5) Plat. i stone Utitexſ. J. — . Gwe 
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ok III. be Romans. roy 
lays be) def uſe to walk upon thy Raids 2 The Clown was fo fax 
rom being pleas'd with this Piece of Wir, that he complain d 
7 Aﬀro 
or 


Jl 
eg 
(a 
pl at, and loft che Gentleman the Honour which he 


ar "Such Perſons as openly favour'd their Defigns, have been dis 
« ioguiſh'd by the Names of Salutatores, DeduFtores, and Secta. 
bi res (a), The firft ſort only paid their Compliments to them 


their Lodgings in the Morning; and then took their Leave; 
he letond waired upon them from thence, as far as to the Forum. 
laſt compos d their Retinue thro' the whole Circuit - Pliny 
a oblig d us with a farther Remark, That not only the Perſon 
dd food for an Office, bur ſometimes too, the moſt conſiderable 
en of their Parry went about in the fame formal manner, to 
Voices in their Behalf: And therefore when he'd let us know 
is great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one of his 
riends, he makes uſe of the ſame Phraſes, which are commonly 
plied ro the Candidates themſelves ; as, Ambire Domos, Pren- 
e amicos, Circumire ſtationes (b), &cc. 
[The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly un- 
the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were manag d. 


(4)Roffn, lib. 7. cap. 8. (+) Plis. Epif. lib. 3. ep.g. 


ad 
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HE Conſular Office began upon the Expulſion of the Tar. 
quis in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De. 
ations given of the Word; that of Cicero, & Conſulendo, (a) is 
erally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and ſhorr- 
s of Time: Therefore Tut calls it Regium Imperium b), and 
% Poteftas (e). In War they commanded in chief over Ci- 
ns and Aſſociates; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 
ip the Government of the Senate it ſelf, which they aſſem- 
el or diſmiſsd at their Pleaſure. And tho! their Authority was 
ty) much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 
gu vards upon the Eſtabliſument of the Empire; yer they were 

il imploy'd in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma- 


1 Cicera de leg. lib. 3. (bid. (c) dem de Petitions Conſulatius. 
| | naging 
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naging publick Games, and the like; and had 
characterize the Year by their own Names. IE 
Ar the firſt Inſtitution this Honour was confin'd to the Noki 
ty; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obrain'd 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Aſſoc 
in this Office, Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo power 
as to have both Conſuls choſe our of their Order ; bur, ge 
ſpeaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner, 


Of the 


EO 


No Perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he u the J. 
preſent at the Election, and in a private Station; which ge Tarqui? 
caſion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Ceſar; as has bel Appre! 
already obſerv'd. The common Age requir'd in the Candida Ind in pr 
was Forty two Years, This Cicero himſelf acquaints us wl 9905, 
if we allow a little Scope to his way of Speaking, when he f Furies. 
that Alexander the Great, dying in the Thirty third Year, ar ner of Se 
Ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Age (2). Bur ſometimes wer of Li 
People diſpens d with this Law, and the Emperors took w. Valerian 
little Notice of the Reſtraint. | People, 

The Time af the Conſuls Government before Fulius Ceſar, Mn this 5 
always a compleat Year: Burt he brought up a Cuſtom of ue, who 
ſtiruring Conſalt at any Time for a Month or more, acc eren ab 
as he pleas d. Yer the Conſuls, who were admitted the fit for thi. 
January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ordiaai 2 7 255 
the others being ſtyled Suffecti (6). This ſupre 

The chief Ornaments and 'Marks of their Authority we u, nam 
the White Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Pretexta ; which! mmandin 
After- times they chang'd. for the Toga Palmata, or Pitta k th the nan 
fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honour'd wi (ding che 
a Triumph; And the Twelve Lictors, who went before one: publick | 
them one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Fd uch they 
and the Securis, which, tho' Valerius Poplicola took away fiit mes of priy 
the Faſces, yer it was ſoon after added again. dinthe TD 

Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſmaller Mattet I Peſtiler 
had the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who i oper Pitta 
oldeſt ; and he, according to the Julian Law, who had mH Upon ch. 
Children. | bergency 

88 2 (therefor 

| | ly named 

(a) V. Ciceron. Philip, 5, (b) Vide Die, lib, 43. Sueron, in n d by the 
cap- 76 &c. | e Duratior 


* 
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CHAP, v. 
Of the Dictator and his Maſter of the Horſe. T 


| E Office of Dictator was of very early Original: For: 
*. | the Latines entring into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 
Wc: Tarquin's Cauſe after his Expulſion, the Senate were unde 

at Apprehenſions of Danger, by Reaſon of the Difficulty they 
and in procuring Levies to oppoſe them: while the poorer 
mmons, who had been forc'd to run themſelves into Debt with 
e Patricians, abſolutely refus'd to lift themſelves, unleſs an 
der of Senate might paſs for a general Remiſſion. Now the 
wer of Life and Death being lately taken from the Conſuls by 
Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from them to 
people, they could not compel any Body to take up Arms. 
on this Account, they found it neceſſary to create a Magi- 
ate, who for Six Months ſhould rule with abſolute Autho- 
even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon pitch'd 
on for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavus, about A. U. C. 
z, or 255 (4). be 
This ſupreme Officer was call'd Dictator, either becauſe he was 
iiur, named of the Conſul ; or elſe, from his Dictating and 


ich mmanding what ſhould be done (b). Tho' we ſometimes meet 
i nthe naming of a Dictator upon a ſmaller Account, as the 
* ding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Celebration. 
de! bablick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Jove's Temple 


nich they call'd clavum pangere, and which was us'd in the, 
mes of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number of the Years, 
dinthe Time of later Superſtition, for the averting or driving. 
ay Peſtilences and Seditions,) and the like; yet the true and 
pper Dictator was he, who had been inveſted with this Ho- 
ur upon the Occaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuck 
nergency as requir'd a ſudden and abſolute Command (0+ 
(therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, bur 
ly named in the Night, vivd voce, by the Conſul (d), and con- 
n d by the Divination from Birds (e). The time aſſign'd for 
Duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 


Hat e) Dionyſ. Antiq.lib. 5. Liv. lib. 2, (6) Ibid. (c) Lipſ. de Mag 'ftrat, 
17. (4) Liv. lib. 4. (e) Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. 


meer 


the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to m 
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meer neceſſity: And as for the perpetual Dictgterſbips of 9 
and Fulius Cæſar, they ate conſeſ d to have been notorious 
lations of the Laws of their: Country. There were Two oy 
Confinements which the Didtator was oblig d to obſerve, Fig 
he was neyer to ſtir out of ha, for fear he ſhould take Adu | 
rage of the Diſtance of the Place, to attempt any thing agi There w 


ole a ſec 
plying « 
1 a: 


on Foot; only upon Account of a tedions or ſudden Expeditg 
he formally ask d leave of the People to ride (HJ. But ſen 
aſide theſe Reſtrainis, his Power was moſt abſolute. He mig 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or disband the 
withour any Conſultation had with the Senate: He could pur reſp 
as he pleas d; and from his Judgment lay, no Appeal (c); With fuffer 
leaſt not itill in later Times. To make the Authority of his Cha 
more awful, he had always Twenty four Bundles of Rods, u 
as many Axes carried before him in Publick, if we will bel 
Plutarch (d) and Polybius (e). Tho' Livy attributes the firſt l 
of this Cuſtom to HA (f). Nor was he only inveſted with 
joynt Authority of both the Conſuls ; (whence the Grecian: cal 
him &A:ov#a)@r, or Double Conſul ;) but during his Adminifn 
tion, all other Magiſtrates ceas d, except the Tribunes, and 
the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (g). 

This Office had the repute to be the only Safeguard of 
Common-wealth in Times of Danger four Hundred Years 1 
ther: Till Hlla and Ceſar having converted it into a Tyra 
and rendted the very Name odious, upon the Murder of u bein 
latter, a Decree paſs'd in Senate, to forbid the Uſe of it M ud the w 
1 whatever for the future (). 5 
Tbe firſt Thing the Diator did, was ro chaſe a' Magiſter A 
tum, or maſter of the Horſe, (he himſelf being in ancient Tin ne new H. 
by a more general Name term'd Magiſter Populi,) who was H taking } 
his Lieutenant- general in the Army, but could act nothing de old 1 
out his expreſs Order. Vet in the War with Hannibal, M are fi 


the flow proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion Wii A. U. C 
the Commons, they vored, that Minutizs, his Maſter m applied 
Horſe, ſnould have an equal Authority wich Fabius himlell, i Citizens, 
be; as it were, another Di&8ator (i). The Aike was after pointed Fu; 

tactis d in the ſame War upon the Defear at Cannæ, when I the taking 
Dictator, M. Junius, being with the Army, Fabius Bute = were 
TeD Hiſt. lib. 36. (6) Pl. in Fob. Mex, (e) Dion. 4ntg. DM; e 
Ty, | | 1h . item, lib. --4 07% 4 © 


» Fat. Mex... 2. lib [ f Sar 
Fab. Max (+) Dis, lib. 44. AN. lib. 3. (i) Plutarch. in Fal. rr 
uwe! NM * 8 (s) Vide Li: 


Zeh bin lib. 3. 
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oſe a ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Senators for the 
zpplying of theit Places, who had been kill d in the Battel: 
ough as ſoon as ever the Ceremony was over, he imme- 
rely laid down his Command, and acted as: a private 


he on a). | | 912 
Jan! 150 was another Expedient us d in Caſes of extreme Emer- 
cy, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Di#ator z and that 
nals to inveſt the Conſuls, and ſometimes the other chief Magi- 
ares, as the Prætors, Tribunes, Cc. with an abſolute and un- 
a acroulable Power. This was perform'd by that ſnort yet full 

Wb of Senate, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid Detrimenti 
ig Nſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take Care that the Common- 
J Wb ſuffer no Damage. 

() Pletorch, Ilia. 


WY TINY 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the PRATORS. 


HE Original of this Office, inſtituted in the Year of the 
City 389. is owing to two Occaſions : Partly becauſe the 

ſul: being my often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 

ind the want of ſome Perſon to adminifter Juftice in the City; 

d partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their Appropriation 

the Conſulſhip, were ambitious of procuring to themſelves 

ne new Honour in its Room (a). At the firſt, only one was crea- 

d taking his Name à præeundo; and forthe ſame Reaſon moſt 
the old Latin, call'd their Commanders Pretores : And the 
als are ſuppos d to have us d that Title at their fickt Inſtitu- 

. A. U. C. 501. another Prætor was added; and then one of 
m applied himſelf wholly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 
Citizens, with the Name of Prætor Urbanus, while the othex 
ointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up- 
the raking in of Sicily. and Sardinia, A. U. C. 320. two mote 
or were created to aſſiſt the Conſuls in the Government of 
. 1 Tre the rage 5 4 
in, A. U. C. increas a ber to Eight; u- 
r 


_— 


_—_ 


4 
1 in 


* 82 1% Se ien. 
(s) Vide Liv. lib. 7. circa Princip. 


* 
* — ” 
* 


54 . 
5 «bus * 


large as to give them no Leiſure for its Performance. Upon 


ſors : Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe ef 
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lius Cæſar firſt to Ten, and then to Sixteen; the ſecond Pi 
viri, after an extravagant manner, to Sixty four. 

After this, ſometimes we meet with Twelve Prætors, ſon 
times Sixteen or Eighteen; but in the Declenſion of the Eu 
they fell as low again as Three. 

When the Number of the Prætors was thus increas d, and! 


Queſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and y 


committed to Officers choſen upon ſvch Occaſions, the Prg 
Urbanus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Pretor Pereg1inus,) unden 


the Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Pretors that 
Crimes. The latter therefore were ſometimes call'd Queſitay 


quia querebant de Crimine ; the firſt barely jus dicebat. Here 
muſt obſerve the Difference between jus dicere and judicare; 


former relates to the Prætor, and ſignifies no more than thet 


lowing an Action, and granting Fudices for -derermining 

Controverkie ; the other is the proper Office of the Fudices allo 
by the Prætor, and denotes the actual hearing and decidingi 
a Caule (a). 


(=) P. Manut. de legibus, p. $26. 


— 


HAF. VIL 
Of the CEN S ORS. 


E Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and | x 
Eſtates (from Cenſeo, to rate, or value) was introduc! 


 Servius Tullius, the ſixth King, but without the Aſſignmem 


any particular Officer to manage it: And therefore he rook® 


trouble upon himſelf, and made it a Part of the Regal Dit 


Upon the Expulſion of the Tarquins, the Buſineſs fell to the ( 
ſuls, and continu'd in their Care, till their Dominions gre#! 


Account, it was wholly omitted ſeventeen Years rogerbet, 
A. U. C. 311. when they found the neceſſity of a New My 
ſtracy for that Employment, and thereupon created TwoG 


fifth Year the General Survey of the People us d to be perform 
But when they grew to be the moſt conſiderable Perſons" 
State, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority, 4. T, C. 4. 
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w pals d. hy which their Place was confin'd to a Near and a 
Af; and therefore, for the future, tho they, were elected every, 
e Lears, yet they continu'd..ro hold the Honour no longer 
un the Time prefix d by that Law. 1 3 
After the ſecond Punick War, they were always created our. 
euch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſomeriines hap- 
d other wiſe before. Their Station was reckon d more Honou- 
le than the Conſulſpip, though their Authority, in Matters of 
ate, was not ſo conſiderable. And the Badges of the Two 
ices were the ſame, only that the Cenſors were not allow'd the 
Hors to walk be fore them, as the Conſuls had. EY 
Lipſius divides the Duty of the Cenſors into two Heads; the 
urvey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners. As to 
former, they took an exact Account of the Eſtates and Goods. 
every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into their 
wer Claſſes and Centuries, Belides this, they took Care of the 
blick Taxes, and made Laws in Reference ro them. They. 
ere Inſpectors of the Publick Bai dings and Ways, and de- 
yd the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
mmon Account. % | — 
With reſpect to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
wer to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 
ever, The Senators they might expel the Houſe, 
mich was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon when Senatuej icere. 
ey call'd over the Names. The Equites they Equum adi- 
nin d by raking away the Horſe allow'd them mere. 
the publick 823 The Commons they Tribu movere. 
igt either remove from a higher Tribe to a In Ceritum 
Is banourable ; or quite diſable them to give Tabulas re- 
it Votes in the Aſſemblies; or ſer a Fine up- ferre, & ra- 
them to be paid to the Treaſury. And ſome- rium facere. 
nes when a Senator, or Eques, had been guilty + - 


ts, or all three at once. | l i 
The greateſt Part of the Cenſor's publick Buſineſs was per: 


- afterwards in. the Villa Publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemn 
Rration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name: of all rhe Peo- 
The Sacrifice conſiſted: of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, 


'ord Luſtrum... 


= pa 


eot Five Years came to be r by che 


any notorious Irregularity, he ſuffer d two of theſe Puniſh: - 


mdevery fifth Vear; when, after the Survey of the People, 
K Inquiſition into their: Manners, taken ancientiy in the Forum, 


dence it rok the Name of Suoveraurilia. The Ceremony of 
. forming it they call d Lu trum condere; ende this Account 


\Tis 
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'Tis 127 
Body was 


fortunate (a). 


This Office continu'd no longer than to the Time of the Em 
rours, who perform'd the ſame Duty at their Pleaſure : Andi 


Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took a Pride (as N 


Walker{b) obſerves) to be call'd Cenſors, and put this among thi 
mperour entred a 


other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the 
a Deſign of reſtoring the Honour to a particular Magiſtrate,: 
heretofore, but without any Succels (c). 


(e) Pide Liv. lib. 4. 6, 9. Plut. Prebl. 39. (6) Of Coins and Mu 
(c) Vide Trebell Pell in Decio, 


OY 6. # " p——_ 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of che QUASTORS. 


HE Original of the Queſtors, (4 querendo, from get 
in the Revenues of the State) Dionyſius (a) and I 
(b) place about A. U. C. 269, Plutarch indeed, with (0 
Naa Difference, refers the Inſtitution to the Time of J 
Poplicola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Tr 
ſury (to which Uſe it always ſerv'd afterwards,) and g 
ed the People the Libetty of chuſing two young Men fer 
Treaſufers (c). This was the whole Number at the Begioninf 
Bur afterwards, two others were created, 4. U. C. 332. toil 
Care of the Payment of the Armies abroad, of the ſelling Pit 
der and Booty, &©c. For which purpoſe they generally accu! 
panied rhe Conſuls in their Expeditions ; and upon this Acco 
were diftinguiſh'd from the other Queſtors, by rhe Nam 
Peregrini, and gave them Occaſion to aſſume the Title of! 
bani. This Number continu'd 'rill the entire Conqueſt of 1 
and then it was again doubled, 4. U. C. 439. The Fouts 
were now added, had their Refidence with rhe Proconſuls 1 
Propretors in the Provinces, where they employ'd themſelis 
regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from thence to the S 


(a) Lib. 8. (6) Lib, 3. (e) Plut. in Poplicol. 


— 


j 


remarkable, that if one of the Cenſors died, y 
ſubſtituted in his Room till the next Luſtrum, a 
his Partner was obliged to quit his Offiee ; becauſe the Deu 
of a Cenſor happen'd juſt before the ſacking of Rome by td 
Gault, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and u 
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Hlla the Diktator, as Tacitus informs us (a), created twenty Quæ- 
ors to fill up the Senate; and Dio (b) mentions the creating of 
orry by Julius Ceſar upon the lame Deſign, | 

The chief Offices of the Quæſtors were the receiving, lodging, 
and carrying our Ambaſſadors, and the keeping of the Decrees 
of Senate appointed them by Auguſtus (c), which before had 
been under the Care of the Ædiles and Tribunes. | 

From hence came the two Offices of Quaſtor Principis, or Au- 
eſti, call'd ſometimes Candidatus Principis, deſcrib'd by Briſſo- 
nius (d), and reſembling the Office of Secretary of our State; 
and Quæſtor Palatii, inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great; anſwer- 
ing in moſt Re ſpects to the Place of the Lord Chancellor amongft 
us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Diſtinction of Offices; 
the Queſlores Candidati being honour'd by Conſtantine with the 
new Title of Quæſtores Palatii, and admitted to greater Truſt, 
and more important Buſineſs (e). 

The Queſtorſhip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear in 


the Common-wealth, and might be undertaken at the Age ct 


Twenty four or Twenty five Years. 


(%) Annal. lib. 1. (5)Lib. 43. (c) Dio. lib. 54. (d Select. Antiguit at. 
lib. 1. cap. 16. (e) Vid. Notit. Dignit at. Imp. Orient. C. 73. 


8 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Tribunes of the People. 


IS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
Nobility and Commons, about 4. U. C. 260. when the 
later making a Defection, could not be reduc'd into Order, till 
they had obrain'd the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates out 
of their own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and to 
interpoſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer'd by their Supe- 
nours (a). At firſt only two were elected; but three more were 
quickly added; and about 4. U. C. 297. the Number was made 
up ten, which continu'd ever after. | | 

heir Authority was extraordinary: for though at firſt they 
pretended only to be a ſort of Protectors of the Commons, and 
Redreſſers of publick Grievances, yet afterwards they uſurp'd 
the Power of doing a'moſt whatever they pleas d, having the 


(% Vide Dionyſ, lib, 6. Liv, lib, 2, &c. 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore th 
aſſembled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and ex. 
cured them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves ; and ſometime 
commanded the very Conſuls to be carried ro Priſon : And wer 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities be 
tween the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt create 
to appeale. 

Thar which gain'd them the greateſt Securiry, was their Repur 
of being Sacreſancti, which they confirm'd by a Law: So thi 
twas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the let 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were (peakiny 
Their interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or othe 
Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by itand 


ing up, and pronouncing only one Word, YE TO. Julius c 
As for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Prætexta, LMNebiuc), 
fors, nor Curule Chair; and only a ſort of a Beadle, whom thy beit Bulin 
call'd Viator, went before them. Proviſions 
Hlla the DiRator was the firſt who dar'd put a Stop to tv arkers, 
Encroachments of the Tribunes ; but they ſoon recover'd Hing an 
old Power again, till the Time of the Emperours, who |: 0 Liv 
them very. little but the Name and Shadow of Magiftrats: "Wh K Þ 


This they effected as by ſeveral Means, ſo particularly by <> 
liging the People ro confer the ſame Power and - Authoriri c 
themſelves : whence they were ſaid to be Tribunitia Poti 
donati : for they could not be directly Tribuni, unleſs their f 
mily had been Plebeian. 


FU OE RF" 18 * 


H. . Bout t 
highl 

Of the ADILES. þ Govern 
Equity and 


T* E Commons had no ſooner prevail'd with the Senaeikrates, w 
confirm the Office of Tribunes, but they obtain d fan the $21, 
the Privilege to chuſe Yearly, out of their own Body, TWo made whic 
Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome "Mn Suſpence 
ricular Services (a), the chief of which was the Care of pub bafadors tc 
Edifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Ro/inus, for Dituions out © 
ction's Sake, calls them Ædiles Plebis, Beſides the Duty 1*Mtheir Coun 
tion d above, they had ſeveral other Employments of leſſer N MCommigior 
as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge fon! eo allow the 


| (=) Vide Dionyſ. lib. 6. "cution, 


f-r;000 
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eriour Cauſes by their Deputation, to rectifſie the Weights and 
Mealures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. 

J. U. C. 389, two more AÆdiles were elected our of the Nobi- 

iry, to inſpect the publick Games (a). They were call'd Ædiles 
yrules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
he Name of which is generally deriv'd 4 curru (b), becauſe they 
u upon it as they rode in their Chariors ; bur Lipſius fanſies it 
ws its Name as well as it's Invention to the Curetes, a People 
pf the Sabines, 
The C's E£.les, beſides their proper Office, were to take 
are of the Bui ding and Reparation of Temples, Thearres, 
Baths, and ther Noble Structures; and were appointed Judges 
in all Caſes reiating to the telling or exchanging of Eſtates. 

Julius Caſa, A T. C. 710. added two more Ædiles out of the 
Nobi.ity, with the Titic of A1zles Cereales, from Ceres, becauſe 
heir Bulineſs was to inſpect the publick Stores of Corn and other 
Proviſions 3 to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the 
Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning 
Buying and Selling (ce). 


0 BY (a) Liv. lib. 6. & 7, (b) Vide 4gell. lib. 3. cap. 18. (e) Vide Div. 
"Wb, 43. & Pompon. lib. 2. F. de Orig. juris. 


10%. 
fe 
7 CHAP XI 
— Of the Decemviri. 


een the Year of Rme 291. the People thinking themſelves 
highly wrong'd, that, tho' they had freed themſelves from 
de Government of the Kings, yet ſtill the whole Deciſion of 
Equity and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the Supreme Ma- 
piltrares, without any written Statute to direct them; propoſed 
0 the Senate by their Tribunes, that ſtanding Laws might be 
made which the City ſhou'd ule for ever, The Buſineſs hung 
In Suſpence ſeveral Years ; at laſt it was concluded to ſend Am- 
aladors ro Athens and other Grecian Cities, to make Colle- 
ions out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 
ner Country in the new Deſign. Upon the Return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of rhe Senate, 
allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
Lecution, it was agreed, That Ten Men out of the chief Sena- 
H 3 ay 
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tors ſhou'd be elected: That their Power ſhou'd be equal to tu 
of the Kings, or Conſuls, for a whole Year : And, That in u 
mean Time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decemvir;hy, 
ing now taken the Government upon them, agreed that o 
one of them ſhou'd at one Time enjoy the Faſces and other ca 
ſular Oxnaments, ſhou'd aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrex 
and act in all Reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. To this Hose 
they were to ſucceed by Turns ' till the Year was out; and herd 
were oblig'd to differ very little in their Habits from pri 
Perſons, to give the People the, leſs Suſpicion of Tyranny u 
abſolure Government. 


PO? 
that 
Common: 


Ar length having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Laws as hin the St: 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own CoulWContidenc 
try, they expos'd it to the publick View in Ten Tables, Liben of the Cc 
being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions. Upon the ſtiffeſt of 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for the lu 1 

all Perſon 


fication of the New Laws, which was perform'd in the Preſet 
of the Prieſts and Augurs, in a moſt ſolemn and Religm 
manner. 

The War being expir'd, a farther Continuance of this Of 
was voted neceſſary, becaule — ſeem'd yet to be un 


War ca 
derate Co 
mſuls, B 


City, cor 


ing for the perfecting of the Deſign. The Decemviri, who H be mac 
procur d themſelves the Honour in the New Election, quid Agr 
eution 


abus d their Authority; and under Pretence of reforming! 
Common- wealth, ſhew'd themſelves the greateſt Violators 
Juſtice and Honeſty, Two more Tables indeed they added 


de Fat her 
been a lot 


the firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their Walt pitch” 
ſtitution: Yer they not only kept their Office the remaining l ſhou'd be 
of that Year, bur uſurp'd it again the next, without any Rehe whole 
to the Approbation of the Senate, or People. And though tht be in the! 
was ſome ſtir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their Ty Conſuls 
ny; yet they maintain'd their abſolute Power, till an Aion Both Pa 
their chief Leader Appius gave a final Ruine to their Author proceeded 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daugi this Stir h 
of a Plebeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch un vens, yer 
Means, as to caule the killing of her by her own Father! Cole non 
Story of which is told at large by Livy,) gave an Occaki frr'd the 
a Muriny in the Army, and a general Diſlike thro' the u wich the 
City; ſo that *rwas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame Fo 4. U. c. 3 
of Government return, which was in Force at the Cre ata, The firf 
the Decemviri (a), eventy Da 
Kies 5 tad diſcov 
(2) Nde Liv. lib, 3. Dionyſ. lib, 8. ment retut 


C HI 
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CHAP. XII. 


Tribuni Militum Conſulari Poteſtate. 


PON the Concluſion of the Decemerrate, the firſt Conſuls 

that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd ro favour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an Opportunity of getting an Head 
in the State, that within three Years afterwards, they had the 
Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
pf the Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The 
ſiffeſt of the Patricians violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a 
fair Means to ruine their Honour and Authority, and to bring 
all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level. But 
War caſually breaking out at the fame Time in the Confe- 
derare Countries, which the Romans were oblig'd to aſſiſt, the 
mſuls, By Reaſon of the Diſſenſions upon this Account in the 
City, cou'd not with all their Diligence procure any Levies 
o be made, becauſe the Tribunes of the Commons oppos d all 
heir Orders, and wou'd let no Soldiers be Liſted, till rheir 
Petition had been canvaſs'd in the Senate. In this Exigency, 
ie Fathers were call'd together; and after the Buſineſs had 
been a long Time debared with great Heat and Tumult, at 
alt pitch d upon this Expedient: Thar Three Magiſtrates 
ſhou'd be elected out of each Order, who being inveſted with 
he whole Conſular Power, ar the End of the Year, it ſhoud 
be in the Liberty of the Senate and People to have that Office, 
or Conſuls for the following Year. 

Both Parties readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Deſign of 
this Stir had been purely to increaſe the Honour of the Com- 
mons, yet when the Matter came to be pur to the Vote, they 
Cole none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but con- 
en d the Honour on Three of the moſt eminent Patricians, 
* = Title of Tribuni Militum Conſulari Poteſtate, abour 
L. C. 310. 

The firſt Tribunes having held their Dignity no longer than 
event) Days, were oblig'd to quit ir, by Reaſon that the 4uguns 
lad diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election: and fo the-Govera- 
ment return'd to its former Courſe, the Supreme Command 
H 4 reſting 
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reſting in the Hands of the Conſuls (a). Afterwards they wer 
ſome Years choſe, and ſome Years pals'd by, having riſen fa 
Three to Six, and afterwards to Eight, and the Plebeians bein 
admitted ro a Share in the Honour; *cill about 4. U. c. 30 
they were entirely laid aſide. 


() Liv. lib. 4. Diomſ. lib. 11. 


— a 


n "_ * 


CH AP. XIII. 


Civil Officers of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent Occurrem 
in Authors ; together with the publick Servants, 


HERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve lin! 
more than to be nam'd ; ſome by reaſon of their loy 
Station in the Common- wealth, others becauſe they are ven 
ſeldom menticn'd in our ordinary Claſſicks. Among when 
we may rake Notice of theſe that follow, 
Interrex, the ſupreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between the 


Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Offc 


was taken by turns by the Senators, continuing in the Hands d 


every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch (Y), on) 
twelve Hour: at a Time, 


to act by reaſon of their undue Election. 


Tribunus, or Præfectus Celerum ; the Captain of Romulus's Lift 
guard, which confiſted of Three hundred of the ſtouteſt yours 
Men, and of the beſt Families in the City, under the Name © 
After the Expulſion of the King, 
the Magiſter Equitum held the ſame Place and Command 
under the Di&ators, and the Prefetus Prætorio under tht 


Celeres, or Light-Horſe, 


Emperours. 


Præfectus Urbis ; a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by 4. 
guſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Macenas, upon whom a 
firſt he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede al 
other City-Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals fron 
the infertour Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within tht 


— —— 


(#)Diony/. I. 2. Liv, I. 1. (Mn Num. (e) Dio. I. 52, Tacit, Annal. 45 


Limits 


We ſometimes meer with an Inter: 
under the Conſular Government, created ro hold Afemblis, 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or diſabled 
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Limits of Rome, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
was ſometimes a Præfectus Urbis created, when the Kings, or 

.earer Officers, were abſent from the City, to adminiſter Juſtice 
in their Room (a). : 

Prefeus AErarii : an Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as had 
diſcharg d the Office of Pretor, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe and 
regulate the publick Fund, which he rais'd for the Mainte- 
dance of the Army (b). This Project was reviv'd by ſeveral of 
bis Succeflors. 

Prefetus Prætorio: created by the ſame Emperour, to com- 
mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Lifc-guard, who borrow'd 
their Name from the Præti rium, or General's Tent, all Command- 
erin Chief being anciently ſtyl'd Prætores. His Office anſwer'd 
exactly to that of the Magiſter Equitum under the old Dictators; 
only his Authority was of greater Extent, being generally the 
higheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore when 


une the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperours, the com- 
iow non Man they pitch'd upon was the Prefettus Pratorio. 

* Præfectus Frumenti, and Præfectus Vigilum : both owing their 
hon 


luſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firſt was to inſpect and regu- 
late the Diſtribution of Corn, which us'd to be often made among 
de common People. The other commanded in Chief all the Sol- 
Fairs appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a Cohort 
{Wo every rwo Regions. His Buſmeſs was to take Cognizance of 
00 FT hieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; and had the 
Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanours, which were thought 

00 trivial to come under the Care of the Prefetus Urbis. 

In many of theſe inferiour Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
oin'd in Commiſſion together; and then they took their Name 
rom the Number of Men that compos'd them. Of this ſort 
e meet with the 
Triumviri, or Treſviri Capitales: the Keepers of the publick 
aol ; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- 
ters of the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept 
ght Lifors under them; as may be gather'd from Plaurus :- 


5A Quid faciam nunc fi Treſoiri me in carcerem compegerint ? 
om a} lade cras & promptuaria cells depromar ad flagrum. 
de al {ta quaſi incudem me miſerum octo homines validi cedent (c). 


Triumviri Nocturni: mention'd by Livy (d) and Tacitus (e), 


in th | Sel | 

nde Wafiruced for the Prevention of Fires in the Night. 

1.45 nid. (4) Dio, 1, 55. (c)In Amphitr, (d) Lib. 9. (e) Annal. lib. 5. 
mid | Trium- 
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Triumviri Monetales : the Maſters of the Mint: Sometin, 
theit Name was wrote Triumvirs A. A. A, F. F. ſtanding iy 
Auro, Argento, re, Flando, Feriendo. | 


book II 


fer the ( 
usſtiones 


2 | Pu 

Quatuor Viri Viarum curandarum ; Perſons deputed b . 
for to ſuperviſe the publick Ways. 5 | n FO _ yy 
Centumviri, and Decemvirs Litibus judicandis : The firſt wil mW. i 

a Body of Men choſe, Three out of every Tribe, for the judgiy a een 1 
of ſuch Matters as the Pretors committed to their Deciſae js P; 
which are reckon'd up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Or c ws n 
The Decemviri ſeem to have been the principal Members of th K 4 15 
Centumvirate, and to have preſided under the Prætor in the * * — 
dicia Centumviralia, Theſe were ſome of the firft Steps to? 4 1 
ferment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry; as was allo the]; 657 i 
gintiviratus, mention'd by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; whid "aq I 
perhaps, was no more than a ſelect Part of the CentuminfM.;, The 
The proper Sign of Authority, when theſe Judges acted, u "nk hen 
the ſetting up a Spear in the Forum: de aſſiſtir 
Seu trepides ad jura decem citat haſta virorum, bids ; whe 

Seu firmare jubet centeno judice cauſam. hates: Al 

| Hours, w! 

The Learned Grævius obſerves that a Spear was the commaliiſh Lidtore: 
Badge and Enſign of Power amongſt the Ancients, and there dere the ſu; 
given to the Gods, in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes, i and Præto 
1 was ſucceeded by the Scepter (a). A Spear was likewiſe ſeti in Scourgi 
at the Collections of the Taxes by the Cenſors ; and at all Audi The Li. 
Publick or Private, to fignifie that they were done by a Lavi the Accen/; 
Commiſſion: whence the Phraſe, Sub haſtd vendi. ſomerimes 
There are other Officers of as little Note behind, who had The Vi. 
fix d Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſome particu they went 
Occaſions: Such as the before the 
Duumviri Perduellionis, ſive Capitales, Officers created for ii In ancie 
judging of Traitors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tullus hct the Co 
lius ; continu'd, as often as neceſſity requir'd, under the rel Name ; as 
the Kings, and ſomerimes under the Conſular Government, W' pick up 
its firft Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down ms employ'd 1 
Years, as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter Times of their Ce We mu 
mon-wealth, complains of their Revival by Labienus, Tri whoſe Bufi 
of the Commons (6). je Obſervatic 


Quæſtores, or Queſtores Parricidii, vel Rerum Capitalium ; Mah of dis Off 
ſtrates choſen by the People to give Judgment in capital Caul bis Dwell 
— — — 5 — l — 
(% Præfat. II Tom. Thaur. Antiq, Rom, (6) Cicero, Orat. fn (a) Vid. 
Rabirio Perducllionis Reo. 4 ö D Rairio. 


all 
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Un ger the Conſuls were denied that Privilege, and before the 
0; oO uc/{10e5 were made perpetual. 

The Publick Servants of the Magiſtrates had the common 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becauſe they 
ways ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
ge moſt remarkable were the 
Wor crib; a ſort of Publick Notaries, who took an Account of 
ll the Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome meaſure too they 
rain ifwer'd ro our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 


e Ca 


fad Writings which were produc'd before the Judges; Netarius 
ie ad AQuarius ſignifying much the ſame Office, 

oft Accenſi and Precones, the Publick Cryers, who were to call 
1 itneſſes, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
VOIC 


he former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from Præ- 
io, The Pracones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aſſign'd 
them than the Accenſi; as, the proclaiming Things in the Street; 
the aſſiſting ar Publick Sales, ro declare how much every one 
bids; whereas the Accenſi more nearly attended on the Magi- 
ſtrares : and at the Bench of Juſtice, gave Notice, every three 
Hours, what it was a Clock. 

nn Lifores; rhe Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces be- 
fore the ſupreme Magiſtrates; as the Interreges, Dictators, Conſuls, 
and Prætors. Beſides this, they were the publick Exccutioners 
in Scourging and Beheading, 

The Lictors were taken out of the common People, whereas 
awiWthe Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body of the Libertinz, and 
ſomerimes to that of the Liberti (a). 

The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 

they went before the Officers of leſs Dignity, and particularly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. 
In ancient Times they were us'd to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country, whence Tully in his Cato Major derives their 
Name ; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aſſembly of Rural Fathers, who perhaps were then 
muWenmploy'd in driving, or keeping, their own Sheep. 

We muſt not forget the Carnifex, or common Hangman, 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very good 
Obſervation concerning him; That by Reaſon of the Odioutne!s 
of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to hav 
bis Dwelling-houſe within the City (I). 


ro OT 


(a) Vid. Sigon, de Antiq. Jur. Civ. Rom, lib, 2. cap. 15. (5) Cicero 
p70 Rabirto, | 
| CHAT. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


: puld _ 

1 . decree Or 

Of the Provincial Magiſtrates ; and firſt of ih Numbe 
Proconſuls. th all oth 

By the p. 

JA E Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Prem and e 

L Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, a, &c. 
f declin'd, or Proconſule, and undeclin'd, : Nothing 
N ard for th 
| Grammatics certant, & adbuc ſub judice lis eſt. 0 the Sen. 
' f the Com 
We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into four ſorts ; ' cauſe Ce 

Firſt, Such as being Conſuls, had their Office prolon %s Orde 

yond the Time prefix'd by Law. 5 pt the Ron 

Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either i" deſpiſir 

the Government of the Povinces, or the Command in Wa punted Sac 

who before were only in a private Station. Wh ceheirt 

Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of the  Conterer 

Conſulſhip, went Proconſuls into the Provinces, in the Time! the State 

the Common-wealth, ery Day o 

Fourthly, Such Governours as in the Times of the Empin Their A 

were ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell ro the Share of i I 

People. | e firſt, ar 

Proconſuls of the two former ſorts we meet with very rare They de 

only Livy gives us an example of each (a). deir Prot 

The third kind more properly enjoy d the Name and Dig end Com 

and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib at large, with reference: elle pub! 

their Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their C & and F 

mand. | eſſes being 

They were not appointed by the People; but when at Brides 1 

Comitia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for rhe fallowi rdering al 

Year ; one of the preſent Conſuls propos'd to the Senate Wii ons, and 

Provinces they would declare Conſular, and what Prætorian, elong d te 

be divided among the deſgn'd Conſuls and Prætors. Acco TheirR 

ing to their Determination, the deſign d Conſuls, or Conſuls El her met 

preſently agreed what Provinces to enter upon at the Expirat er d into 

of their Office in the City, the Buſineſs being generally decid eve the | 

by caſting Lots. efore-han 

2 dolemnity 

«$i ompts ani 

(2) Liv. lib. 8. cap. 26 gy Pr. 


A frerwa!: 
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Afrerwards, in the Time of their Conſulſhip, they formally got 

eare of the People to undertake the Military Command, which 

zuld not be otherwiſe obtain d. Beſides this, they procur'd a 

decree of Senate, to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 
tee Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſhou'd be allow d them, 

ith all other Neceſſaries for their Journey and Settlement. 

By the pailing of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Provin- 
onſ ; and Cicero. uſes in the ſame Senſe Ornari Apparitoribus, 

„, &c. who made a Part of the Proconſul's Retinue. 

Nothing now remain'd, but at the End of the Year to ſer for- 
ard for their new Government. Bur we mult obſerve, that 
o the Senate had given them Leave to depart, yet the Tribunes 
che Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and therefore 
cauſe Craſſus went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary to the ex- 
els Order of the Tribune, he was generally believ'd to have 
dt che Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment on him 
or deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they always 
punted Sacroſanctus. 
Ar their firſt Entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome Time 
Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be inform'd 
the Stare of Things, though their Adminiſtration began the 
ery Day of their Arrival. 
Their Authority, both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
mary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the Execution of 
e firſt, and the Summer in the Diſcharge of the latter. 
They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
heir Prætorium, or Palace; where they receiv'd Petitioners, 
ig eard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
ce elſe pubiickly in the Common-Hall, with the uſual Ceremo- 
Ces and Formalities obſerv'd in Courts of Judicarure, the Pro- 
eſſes being in all reſpects the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 
Beſides this, by Virtue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
rdering all Things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contribu- 
ons, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe 
elong'd to the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. 
Tdeir Return from the Command was very remarkable: They 
ther met their Succeflor at his Arrival, and immediately deli- 
er d into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being oblig'd ro 
ave the Province in Thirty Days; or elſe they came away 
efore-hand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform the 
dolemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their Ac- 
ompts and left them in writing in the two chief Cities of their 
Kreral Provinces, 5 | 


Upon 
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Upon their arrival at Rome, if they had no Thought d: 
Triumph, they preſently diſmiſs'd their Train, and entred u 
City as private Perfons. If they aſpir'd ro that Honour, 
{ill rerain'd the Faſces, and other Proconſular N 
gave the Senate (aſſembled for this purpoſe in the Tem 


Lok II 


the P 


of Bellona,) a Relation of their Actions and Exploits, 2 1 

peririon'd for a Triumph. But in both Caſes, they were obliy 
to give in their Accompts into the Publick Treaſury wiv the fir! 
= har ry Days. | | govern'd 
Though the Proconſuls order'd Matters as they pleas'd dum larg'd, . 
their Honour; yet at their Return, a very ſtrict Account creas d; 
made into the whole Courſe of their Government ; and and ot th 
the Diſcovery of any ill dealing, twas uſual to prefer Bills agadMince of 
them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes moſtcaſh:3retors, 
monly objected againſt them were Crimen Peculatis ; relatimi about 4 
their ill Uſe of the Publick Money, and the Deficiency of tix retorian, 
Accompts: Majeſtatis, of Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs agil mſuls did 
the Common-wealth ; or Repetundarum, of Oppreſſion or ilWr:ird to 
rortion exercis'd upon the Tiihabirants of rhe Provinces, whe mfr.etors, 
as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were oblig'l ; ſo t 
patronize and defend, | their Ad 
| Auguſtus, when, at the Deſire of the Senate and People, What they v 
Ii aſſum d the ſole Government of the Empire, among other CMN, whic 
1 ſtitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Proving Now th 
0 into two Parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the Peoſiaſon of t 
No and reſerv'd rhe other for himſelf. After which time, only M nportance 
Il Governours ſent into the firſt Diviſion bore the Name of Het upon hi 
I! conſuls ; though they were denied the whole Military PowWtich fell t 
it and ſo fell ſhort of the old Proconſuls. reference 
1 To theſe four ſorts of Proconſuls, we may add two more fu eng inveſ 
j Alexander of Naples : | | {Weir Office 
it Firſt, Such as the Senate created Proconſuls without a Prœiu The chie 
i purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of pe Legar; ; 
{+ Military Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſuch defign'd Conſul: rent in N 
li entred on their Proconſular Office, before they were adm dom they 
1 to the Conſulſhip. | and the 
ng of Me 
: | bod in 
il be States 
, | C H A ards admi 
neral Offi 
i — 
| (9) Nd: I 
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CHAP. XV. 


the Provincial Prætors and Proprztors ; of the 
Legati, Quzſtors, and Proquæſtors. 


N the firſt Times of the Common- wealth, the Provinces were 
govern'd by Pretors ; and as the Dominions of the State were 
larg'd, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates was accordingly 
creas'd 3 yet even in thoſe Times, if they continu'd in the Com- 
and of the Province beyond the Time prefix d for the Conti- 
ice of their Pretorſhip, they took upon them the Names of 
rpretors, tho they (till kept the ſame Authority as before. 
About A. U. C. 604. the deſipn'd Preters began to divide the 
retorian, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the ſame manner as the 
nſuls did the Conſular ; and, when at the End of the Year they 
aird to their reſpective Governments, aſſum'd the Title of 
npretors, As their Creation was the ſame as that of the Pro- 
al:; ſo their Entrance upon their Office, and the whole Courſe 
their Adminiſtration, was exactly anſwerable ro theirs ; only 
at they were allow'd but Six Lictors, with an equal Number of 
aſcer, whereas the Proconſuls had Twelve of each. 
Now tho' before the Time af Auguſtus, the Propretors, by 
alon of their preſiding over the Provinces of leſſer Note and 
mportance, were always reckon'd inferiour to the Proconſuls ; 
et upon his Diviſion of the Provinces, the Governours of thoſe 
ich fell ro his Share, bearing the Name of Proprætors, got the 
reference of the Proconſuls, in reſpect of Power and Authority; 
ing inveſted with the Military Command, and continuing in 
er Office as long as the Emperour pleas'd. 
The chief Aſſiſtants of the Proconſuls and the Proprætors, were 


rent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governour 
dom they accompanied, ſery*d for the Judging of inferiour Cau- 
and the Management of all ſmaller Concerns, remitting every 
ing of Moment to the Care of the Governour, or Prefidenr. 
ut tho inſtituted ar firſt for Council only, (like rhe Deputies 
the States attending the Dutch Armies,) yet they were after- 
ards admitted to Command: and therefore will be deſcribed as 
eral Officers, when we come to ſpeak of the Military Affairs(a). 


nn 


(9) Nd L. IV. cap. 8. 
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Beſides the Legati, there went with every Proconſul, or N. 
pretor, one Quæſtor, or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was c 
cern'd in managing the publick Accompts, raking Care of dt 
Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſſaries and Convey 
ences for the Maintenance of the Roman Army. 

We ſeldom meet with Proquæſtors in Authors, they being oh 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Quæſtors in the Provinces, withon 
the Deputation of the Senate, which was requiſite to the Conks 
tution of the proper Quaſtors. This happen d either when a gu 
ſtor died in his Office, or went to Rome without being ſucceedel 
by another Quæſtor: For in both theſe Caſes, the Governourd 
the Province appointed another in his Room, to diſcharge the 
ſame Duties under the Name of Proquæſtor. 

Of the like Nature with the Quæſtor, were the Procuratore: ca 
ſaris, often mention'd by Tacitus and Suetonius; Officers ſenthj 
the Emperours into every Province, to receive and regulate the 
publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperour's Command 

Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Fudea ; and thong 
the Judging of Capital Cauſes did not properly belong to 
Office; yet becauſe the Fews were always look'd upon as 21 
bellious Nation, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt Occaſion; a 
becauſe the Preſident of Syria was forc'd to attend on other Pa 
of his Province; therefore for the better keeping the Few il 
Order, the Procurater of Fudea was inveſted with all the Auth 
rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life an 
Death, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). 


(a) Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 4. 


p 


6 
Of the Comitia. 


HE Comitia, according to Sigonias's Definition, W 
General Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call'd by ji 
Magiſtrate, for the Enjoyment and Prohibition of any thing by i 
Votes (a). | 
The proper Comitia were of three ſorts ; Curiata, Centurid 
md Tributa; with reference to the Three grand Diviſions 
the City and People into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes : For 


— 


̃ {s) Sigon, de Antiq. Jur. Civ, Romanorum, lib. 1. cap. 17. 
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canis Calata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 
cox elder Times were meant all the Comitia in general; the Word 
fc from xa or Calo, being their common Epithet; tho 
ven. rw as at laſt reſtrain'd to two ſorts of Aﬀemblies, thoſe for the 
Creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the Inſpection and Regulation 
zor laſt Wills and Teſtaments (a). | 
be comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 
Ymulus made of the People into Thirty Curie ; Ten being con- 
ain'd under every Pibe. They anſwer'd, in molt reſpects, to 
e Pariſhes in our Cities, being not only ſeparared by proper 
Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh'd roo by their different Pla- 
es ſer a· part for the Celebration of Divine Service, which was 
rerform'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Curia,) with the 
Name of Curionet. | 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus expreſly affirms, that each Curia was 
Zain Subdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies govern'd 
by Decurzones, And upon the Strength of his Authority, moſt 
e the Roman Cuſtoms give the ſame Account without 
yy Scruple. But tis the Opinion of the learned Grævius (b) that 
Diomſius is not ſeconded in this Part of his Relation, by 
joy ancient Writer, we ought to think it was a Miſtake zi that 
eat Man; and that by Forgerfulneſs he attributed ſuch a 
diviſion ro the Curie as belong'd properly to the Turmæ in the 
irmy, 8 
Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
oncerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſſembly of the 
wias; as, the Election of Kings, and other chief Officers, the 
aking and abrogating of Laws, and the adjudging of capital 
uſes. After the Expulſion of the Kings, when the Commons 
ad obtain'd the Privilege to have Tribunes and Ædiles, they 
lected them for ſome Time at theſe Aſſemblies : Bur that Cere- 
bony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, the Cu- 
e were never con ven d to give their Votes, except now and 
en upon Account of making ſome particular Law, relating to 
Kdoptions, Wills, and Teſtaments, or the Creation of Officers 
Ir an Expedition; of for the Electing of ſome of the Prieſts, 
the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or Superintendant of 
de Curiones, wlio themſelves were choſe by every particular 
ria, ; 5 
The Power of Calling theſe Aſſemblies belong'd ar firſt only 
ode Kings; but upon the Eſtabliſnment of the Democracy, the 
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lame Privilege was allow'd to moſt of the chief Magilttr , 40d 
and ſomerimes to the Pontifices, ſeldom, 

The Perſons who had the Liberty of Voting here, were ſug Hence 
Roman Citizens as belong'd to the Curiæ; or ſuch as aqui) peak of 
liv'd in the City, and conform'd to the Cuſtoins and Rite; A being w. 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt withoy Farrs, or 
the Bounds of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their o as their 
Country, tho' they had been Honour'd with the Fxs Civitati Don- we. 
or admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). | Money. , 

The Place where the Curie met was the Comitium, a par d ounted 2 


the Forum deſcrib d before (6). Perſon 
No ſer Time was allotted for the holding of theſe or anyd 2 | 
the other Comitia, bur only as Buſineſs requir'd. N 05 
The People being met together, and confirm'd by the tep Wer 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſſary in all ty, 7 
Aſſemblies,) the Rgatio, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, ug 15 | 
publickly Read. After this (if none of the Magiſtrates in q s | 
pos d,) upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitie, thi." ; 
People divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of tif iy 
Matter; and then the Curia's being call'd out, as it happen'dh roar 
Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in and Th Pf 
Tabelle. Times vird voce, and afterwards by Tables; off. Ade 
moſt Votes in every Curia going for the Voice LES a 
the whole Curia, and the moſt Curie for the general conſent wilt a4 
the People (e). : E 
In the Time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were ſo much on "ys 
of Faſhion, that they were form'd only by thirty Lictors repreſent 1 m * 
ing the thirty Curiæ; whence in his ſecond Oration agaltl — oy to 
Rullus, he calls them Comitia adumbrat g. 12 * 
The Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted by Servius Tulliu hp 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what they wt Tho h. 
worth, according to thoſe Accounts divided the People uit min d * 
Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Centuries, I A * | 
firſt Claſſis containing the Equites and richeſt Citizens, conf 4 . 
of Ninety eight Centuries, The ſecond, taking in the Trad innig | 
men and Mechanicks, made up Two. and twenty C9 9 ⁊ ĩ7?9ð 4; he 
The third, the ſame Number. The fourth, Twenty. Tbe - - 
Thirty. And the laſt, fil'd up with the poorer ſort, has fte Ele Rio. 
one Century (d). | | 4 er Objectio 
* . 1 


(#) Sd gon. de Antiq. jur. Prouinc. lib. 3. cap. 1. (5) See P 


1 7 | coy 
Book J. cap. 5. () Refin, lib, 7. cap.'7. (d) Ste Dionyſ, lib. 4: 0 4. Gell. 
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And this, tho' it had the ſame Name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom. regarded, or allow'd any Power in publick Matters. 
Hence 'tis a common Thing with the Roman Authors, when the 
ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth not 
being worth their Notice. This laſt Claſſis was divided into two 
Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The former, 
x5 their Name implies, were defign'd purely to ſtock the Com- 
mon-wealth with Men, ſince they could ſupply it with ſo little 
Money. And the latter, who paid the loweſt Tax of all, were rather 
ounted and marſhall'd by their Heads, than their Eſtates (a). 
Perſons of the firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 
tad the Name of Claſſics ; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſic 
dutheres, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what 
laſſs ſoever, were ſaid to be infra Claſſem (b). 

The Aſſembly of the People by Centuries was held for the ele- 
ting of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pretors ; as allo for the judging 
of Perſons accus d of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, or 
ctions by which the Party had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to 
he Stare ; and for the Confirmarion of all ſuch Laws as were 
propos d by the chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privilege 
ff calling theſe Aſſemblies. | 

The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
iu; becauſe in the primitive Times of rhe Common-wealth, 
hen they were under continual Apprehenſions of Enemies, the 
deople, to prevent any ſudden Aſſault, went arm'd, in martial 
Order, to hold theſe Aſſemblies; and were for that Reaſon forbid 
py the Laws ro meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon no 
iccount to be marſhall'd within the Walls: Yer in latter Ages, 
vas thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard in 
be Janiculum, Where an Imperial Standard was erected, the ta- 
ung down of which, denoted the Concluſion of the Comitia. 
Tho' the Time of thele Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
ermin d; yet the Magiſtrates, after che Year of the City 601. 
den they began to enter on their Place on the Kalcuds of Fanu- 
, were conſtantly deſign'd about the End of Fu, and the 
Xginning of Auguſt, 

A rhe Time between their Election and Confirmation, they 
ontinu'd as private Perſons, that Inquiſition might be made into 
e Election, and the other Candidates might have Time to en- 
er Objections, if they mer with any Suſpicion of foul Dealing, 
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% 4. Ge!l, lib. 9, cap. 13, (6) NM. A. Cell, Iib. 16. cap. 10. 
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Yet at the Election of the Cenſors, this Cuſtom did not bol 
but as ſoon as they were pronounc*d elected, they were imm 
diately inveſted with the Honour (a). 

By the Intticurion of theſe Comitia, Servins Tullius ſecretly wy 
vey'd the whole Power from the Commons: For the Cent 
1 of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd out firſt, who we 
1 Three more in Number than all the reſt put together, if they 
agreed, as generally they did, the Buſineſs was already decide 
and the other Claſſes were needleſs and infignificant. Howe 
the Three laſt ſcarce ever came to Vote (b). 

The Commons, in the Time of the Free State, to rectiſie thy 
Diſadvantage, obtain d, that before they proceeded to Voriy 
any Matter at theſe Comitia, that Century thou'd give theit & 
frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Centyi 
Prerogativa; the reſt being to follow according to the Order d 
their Claſſes, After the Conſtitution of the Five and thirty Trike: 
into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided, in th 
firſt place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which fhould be the Preregetiz 
Tribe ; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, for the Honourd 
being the Prerogative-Century, All the other Tribes and Cen 
ries had the Appellation of Fure vocat.e, becauſe they were call 
out according to their proper Places. 
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The Prercgative-Century being choſe by Lot, the chief MayMution, a 7 

| ſtrate ſitting in a * Tent in the middle of Mich its In 

* Tabernaculum, Campus Maitius, order d that Century to c nd a Tyil 

out and give their Voices; upon which te er of the 

preſently ſeparated from the reſt of the Multitude, and came eas d. J 
to an enclos'd Apartment, which they term'd Septa, or Ori Vifference 

paſſing over the Pontes, or narrow Boards, laid there for Mering con 
Occaſion; on which Account, de Ponte dej ici is to be dem Nangers, 


adour of 


the Privilege of Voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are cal: 
us active 


Depontani f 


At the hither end of the Pontes, ftood the Diribitores (a | eb! 
of Under. Officers, call'd fo from dividing or Marſhalling e than ch. 
People) and deliver'd to every Man, in the ElectiMing into tt 

Tabellæ. of Magiſtrates, as many Tablets as there appeal eas of a- 
Candidates, one of whoſe Names was written wer of tl 

every Tablet. | Wolt worth 
A fit Number of great Cheſts were - ſer ready in the e of the 
and every Body threw in which Tablet he pleas d. eat Fami 
| | , tibe, gay 

- > | 1 

(] Liv, lib. 40. (5) Dionxſ. lib. 4. (#) Hor, 4 
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| By the Cheſts were plac'd ſome of the publick Servants, who 
akingourtthe Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made a 
rick, or a Point, in another Table which they kept by them. 
hus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave Occaſion 


ro the Phraſe of Omne tulit punctum (a), and the like, 

well The lame Method was oblerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 
i beſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
nue och theſe Caſes only two Tables were offer'd ro every Perſon, 


n one of which was written U. R and on the other 4. in ca pi- 


fire, relating ro the Magiſtrate who propos'd the Queſtion ; 
nd the laſt for Antiquo, or, I forbid it. 

'Tis remarkable, that tho' in the Election of Magiſtrates, a+ 1 
a the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century, hee 
Tablets were equally divided, fignified nothing; yet in Tr; at 
F Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were rhe fame «1 


in Number, the Perſon was actually acquired (6). 

ti The Diviſion of the People into Tribes, was an Invention ot 
our e Nemulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome ; and cog) 
den ¶ e conſtituted at that Time only Three, yer as the State cacreas d 
> cal Wa Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they roſe by 


Degrees to Five and Thirty. For a long Time after this Inſti- 


Mü nion, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a Space of Ground 
of rich its Inhabitants. Bur at laſt the Matter was quite alter d, 
co nd a Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis but Civitatis; not a Quar- 
h tier of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they 


me fleas d. This Change was chiefly occaſion'd by rhe original 
Difference between the Tiles in point of Honour, For R uu 
aving committed all ſordid and Mechanic Arts to the Care 6. 
rangers, Slaves or Libertines, and reſerv'd the more bone 
our of Agriculture to the Free- men and Citizens, who Ly 
as active Courſe of Life might be prepar'd for Martial Service ; 


(a de Tribus Ruſtic.e were for this Reaſon eſteem'd more honbura- 
ing le than the Urbavz : And now all Perſons being deſirous of get- 
lech intro the more credirable Diviſion, and there being ſev 2 
pen gays of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by re 


n up over of the Cenſors and the like; that Ruſtic Tribe which had 
wolt worthy Names in it s Roll, had the Preference to all others, 
do of the ſame general Denomination. Hence all of the tame 
neat Family, bringing themſelves by Degrees into the ſame 
Inde, gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they ho- 
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(#) Hor, de Arte Poet. (b) Dienyſ. 175 . 
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tour'd ; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes did og 
borrow their Names from Perſons bur from Places (a). 

The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meet with, is about th 
Year of Reme 263. conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of th 
Commons, upon Account of the Tryal of Coriolanus. Soon aft 
the Tribunes of the Commons were order'd to be elected here; 
and ar laſt all the inferiour Magiſtrates and the Collegiar 
Prieſts. The ſame Comitia ſerv'd for the enacting of Laws rely 
ting to War and Peace, and all others propos'd by rhe Tribmy 
and Plebeian Officers ; though they had nor properly the Nane 
of Leges, but Plebiſcita, They were generally conven'd by th 
Tribunes of the Commons; but the ſame Privilege was allow 
to all the chief Magiſtrates. 

They were confin'd to no Place, and therefore ſometimes ue 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Me. 
tius, and now and then in the Capitol. | 

The Proceedings were, in moſt Reſpects, anſwerable to thot 
already deſcrib'd in the Account of the other Comitia, and ther. 
fore need nor be inſiſted on; only we may farther obſerve of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to hat 
moſt Tablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be deſn d. a 
elekled, by the Preſident of the Aſſembly: And this they tem! 
renunciari Conſul, Prætor, or the like: And that the laſt fon d 
the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and App 
bation of the Senate, which was neceſſary to the convening d 
the qther two (). 


fa Ice Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 126. (6) Diony/. lib. 9. 
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CHA P. XVII. 


Of the Roman Judgments; and firſt of private 
Judgments. | 


A Judgment, according to Ariſtctle's Definition, is no mot 
than keis d Nugis x} 2Nus, the Deciſion of Rib. 
Wrong. 4 
The whole Subject of the Reman Judgments is admitabf 
explain'd by Sigonius in his Three Books de Fudiciis, from wil 
the following Account 1s for the moſt part extracted. 
Fudge, 
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Judgments, or Determinations of a proper Fudge, were made 
eicher by a competent Number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aſſembly. 

the WF 7udements made by one or more ſelect Judges, may be divi- 
' the ¶ ed into publick and private; the firſt relating ro Controverſies, 
afier the ſecond ro Crimes. 
ere; W The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
zar Matter, or Subject, of theſe udgments, the Perſons concern'd 
rea in them, and the Manner of Proceeding. 
bun The Matter of private Judgments takes in all ſort of Cauſes 
lane that can happen between Man and Man; which being ſo vaſtly 
the Nenended, and belonging more immediately to the Civil Law, 
owl need not here be inſiſted on. 

The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 
5 We the Judges. 
Me. The Parties were the Actor and Reus, the Plantiff and De- 

fendant, | 

The Aſſiſtants were tlie Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho" they are often confounded, yer the firſt were pro- 
rly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plantiff in proving, or the 
Defendanr in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The 
ther, who were likewiſe call'd Patroni, were to defend their 
Client's Cauſe in Matters of Law (a). 
Both theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
heir Names entred in the Matriculation- Book of the Forum, 
his was one Condition requiſite ro give them the Liberty of 
Pleading ; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, or 
he receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (b). 

The Judges, beſides the Prator, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
prefided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were 
of three ſorts ; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
ſudicandis. | 
Arbitri, whom they call'd ſimply Judices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, and 
df very eaſie Deciſion. 

Recuperatcres were afſign'd to decide the Controverſies abopt 
eceiving or recovering Things which had been loſt or taken 
away. 
mor! BW Bur the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centumviri; 
+ an three of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their 
umber was five more than their Name imported; and at length 
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increas d to an hundred and eighty. Tis probable that th 
Arvitri and Recuperatores were aſſign d out of this Body by 
the Prator, 8 | 
The manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Ny 
ture. The Difference failing to be made up between Friend 
the injur'd Perſon proceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſumma 


one anot 
began th 
the Law 
Writing. 
in their! 


v. 
or cite the offending Party to the Court; who was oblig d in. Bl + 
mediately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appeu. Med. the 
ance ; according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eg M him in 
aut ſat iſdet. | | Summ al 
Both Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſuptem The ( 
Magiſtrate preſiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos'd the Ad. io. 49 
on to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to ſue him: This the The fit 
term'd Edere Attionem, being perform'd commonly by writing thrown, 
in a Tablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he might again, an 
whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit. Addift 
In the next place came the Poſtulatio Actionis, or the Plan Summ, 
tiffs defiring Leave of the Prator to proſecute the Defendam u brought 
ſuch an Action: This being granted, the Plaintiff vadabatu m into his 
um, oblig'd him to give Sureties for his Appearance on ſuchiMcur'd, 'ril 
Day in the Court; and this was all that was done in public. 9udics: 
before the prefix d Day for the Tryal. | of for fa 
In the mean time, the Difference us'd very often to be m 3udici: 
up, either T anſactione, or Patto, by letting the Cauſe fall as vor Corru 
bious and uncertain; or by Compoſition for ſo much Damap 
to be alcertain'd by an equal Number of Friends. (e Zow 
On rhe Day appointed for the Hearing, the Pretor orders 
the ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſummondih —— 
an Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the Default of either Party, itt 
Defaulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they term! 
fe ftetiſſe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem five Actium 
intendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform'd in a ſer Fon 
of Words, varying according to the Difference of the Action 
Aſter this, the Plaintiff defir'd Judgment of the Prator ; tha LO R th 
to be allow'd a Fudex, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores of le Notic 
tumviri, for the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs; but none nd Judge 
| theſe could be defir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed. The P Nuences o 
when he aſſign'd them their Judges, at the ſame Time, dF The Ci 
the Number of Witneſſes, ro hinder the protracting of the dul Juch Actic 
and then the Parties proceeded to give Caution, that the Ju tejudice 
ment, whatever it was, ſhould ſtand and be perform'd on boch . Perlon hat 
The Judges always took a ſolemn Oath to be impar:1al ; Hen. weal 
che Parties ſwore they did not go to Law with a deſign t0 e, or an 
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the None another: This they call'd Furamentum Calumniæ. Then 
by WW began the Diſceptatio Cauſe, or diſputing the Caſe, manag'd by 
Ithe Lawyers on both fides ; with the Aſſiſtance of Witneſſes, 
Ne WE Viricings, and the like; the Uſe of which is ſo admirably taught 
end, in their Books of Oratory. 
me In giving Sentence, the Major Part of the Judges was requir'd 
ino overthrow the Defendant. If the Number was equally divi- 
pea BW ded, the Defendant was actually ciear'd; and if half condemn'd 
it es, him in one Summ to be paid, and half in another, the leaſt 
Summ always ftood good (a). 
The Conſequence of the Sentence was either in integrum reſti- 
AA. tio, Addiftio, Fudicium Calumniæ, or Fudicium falſi, 
ste i The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was over- 
ing Wthrown, the Prætor gave him Leave to have the Suit come on 
bt lr again, and allow'd him another full Hearing. 
Addictio was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch 
Plan a Summ, unleſs he gave Surety to pay it in a little Time, was 
ant u brought by the Plaintiff before the Prætor, who deliver d him 
tur into his Diſpoſal, ro be committed to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſe- 
ſucht cr d, *rill ſatisfaction was made. i 
ibich ; Judicium Calumnie, was an Action brought againſt the Plain- 
uff for falſe Accuſation. 
mat Judicium Falſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges 
as d or Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings, 


( Zouch, Element. p. 5. Se. 10. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of Publick Judgments. 


OR the Knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may rake 
Notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Queſitors 


none nd Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the Conſe- 
Na vvences of the Tryal. 

deni. The Crimes, or the Matter of the publick Judgments, were 
je dul 


ſuch Actions as tended either mediately or immediately to the 
* of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
mon. wealth; had embezell'd or put to ill Uſes the publick Mo- 
ey, or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion; or had * 

| the 
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the Peoples Votes in an Election; or had extorted Contribution 
from the Allies; or received Money in any Judgment; or hy 
us'd any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Common. 
wealth : Theſe they term'd Crimina Maj eſtatis, peculatiii, amb. 
tat, repetundarum, and vis publica. Or if any Perſon had kill 
another with a Weapon, or effected. the fame with Poyſon; a 
laid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Will: « 
counterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted another Mar 
Wife; or had bought, bound, or concealed a Servant withor 


L 
500 


rivare ( 
onſiſted 

he Defer 
he Nam 
o him: 

va voce, 
he Crime 
f approv 


the Knowledge of his Mafter : Whence theſe Crimes ti the Ro 
the Names of, inter ficarics, veneficii, parricidii, falſi, adulimi f Calum 
lagri, At the 

Beſides theſe, any private Cauſe, by Virtue of a new Lay, er the Tr 


abir, go 


might be made of publick Cognizance. 
Dreſs and 


As to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by 


themſelves hereafter, Upon 
The Inquiſition of criminal Matters belong'd at firſt to t& {#716 ap 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of the Government, for ſore i,,))&r, 
time, to the Conſuls: Bur being taken from them by the Vν , Nu. 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occations happen'd, upon Officers oy of t. 
puted by the People, with the Title of Queſitores Parricidii. Bi ccuſatior 
a bout rhe Year of the City 604, this Power was made perperu: both Pa 
and appropriated to the Prætors, by Virtue of an Order of e pleas 
People at their annual Election; the Inquiſition of ſuch and fu their Pl 
Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Prætors: Yer upo rh? 
extraordinary Occaſions, the People could appoint other Que the Cou 
tores, if they thought convenient. worn, anc 
Next to the Quaeſitor, was the Fudex Qlæſtionis; call'd alſoh Iryal, . 
Aſconius, Princeps Fudicum, who, tho' he is ſometimes confoun- In this v 
ded with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, de. and L 
red by the Prator, to manage the Tryal, of which the forme 4ccuati 
Magiſtrate perform'd only the main Buſineſs. ugenda ar: 
After him were the Fudices ſelecti, who were ſummon d 1d for the 
the Prætor to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the (ant lid not on] 
manner as our Juries. What Alterations were made in diffetes at, and 
Times as to the Orders of the People whence the Fudices were" bringing 
be taken, will be obfery'd when we ſpeak of the particular La de Thing, 
on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be + mitted into Het Coutſe 
Number, unleſs Five and twenty Years of Age (b). ber Topic 
As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action, wii &the Ace 
they rerm'd in jus vocal io, was much the ſame in publick 2 only as m. 
55 Sake E Defen ſio 
( cap. 36. (5) Nd. Græv. Prefat, ad Vel. I, Antiq. Rom. ceus'd Par 


Days as the 
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three common Methods they took, were Fact: negatio, neui 
nominis fatti, or probatio jure factum: either plainly to deny th 
Matter of Fact, and endeavourto evince the contrary ; or elſe 
acknowledge the Fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the N. 
ture of the Crime objected: Or, laſtly, ro prove the Fact lawful, 

The firſt way of Defence was generally us d when the Perſa 
ſtood indicted of what they call'd Crimen repetundarum, and (ij. 
men ambitis ; the next in the Crimen Majeſtatis, and the laſt 
Caſes of Murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind, ( 
the firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Muræna, and Pi. 
cius : Of the ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the third i 
his admirable Defence of Milo. 

Laudatio was a Cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of bringing i 
Perfons of Credit to give their Teſtimony of the accus'd Perſ Wh ——— 
good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life. The leaft Number d 

thete Laudatores us'd to be Ten. 

In the Latio Sententiæ, or prononncing Sentence, they pr 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both des had ſaid all thy 
defign'd, rhe Cryer gave Notice of it accordingly ; and thenthe 
Prætor ſent out che Jury to conſult (mittebat Fudices in conſiiu 
delivering to every one Three Tablets cover'd with Wax, oned E 
Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Ampliatin, 


or Adjournment of the Tryal ; the firſt being mark d wich 4; Une 8 
the ſecond with C; the other with N. IL. or non liquet. authors. 
I the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſer a proper Nun - Theſe 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet they efrerward 
pleas'd ; the accus d Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this white u which 
their Feet. to move their Compaſſion. further ol 
The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt Number known, reach a F 
the Prator pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The form of Cor Nei the N 
de mnation was uſually Videtur fecifſe, or Nen jure videtur feciſt ed to the 
Of Abſolution, Nen videtur feciſſe: Of Ampliation, Amp perſon 
cogneſcendum ; or rather the bare Word AMP LIVUS: Ire fuſpe 
Aſconius teaches us; Mos veterum bic fuerat, ut fi abſolvenah;. Appea 
quis eſſet, ftatim atfelveretur ; fi damnandus, ſtatim damnaſem command 
fi cauſa nn cfjet idonea ad damnatienem, abſolvi tamen non pole, On the 
AMPLITUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mention d [ Refera, an 
Puniſhment, and ſometimes left ir out, as being derermin'd "Meche, May 
the Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. xcule wa 
The (Confequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters, min dne pj. 
be reduc'd :o theſe four Heads, Aftimatio litis, Auimadve) pear'd; th 
Juaic.um calummice, and Fudicium prevaricationss, aher Day 


Aftins | 
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n Eftimatio litis, or the Rating of the Damages, was in Uſe 


ue Way in Caſes of Bribery, and abuſe of the publick Money. 
ey Animadverſio, was no more than the putting the Sentence in 


xecution, Which was lefr ro the Care of the Prator. 

Bur in caſe the Party was abſolved, there lay two Actions 
gainſt the Accuſer; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhment 
of which was Frontis inuſtio, burning in the Fore- head: And rhe 
ther of Prevarication, when the Acculer, inſtead of urging 
de Crime home, ſeem'd rather to hide or extenuate the Guilt: 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be One that betray: 
is Cauſe to the Adverſary, and turns on the Criminal Side, whom 
x ought to proſecute, © | 


CHAP. MX. 
ni Tudgments of the whole People. 


one 0 E People were ſometimes the Judges, both in private 
my and publick Cauſes ; though of the firſt, we have only 
cb 4 bne Example in Livy ; the other we frequently meer you in 
\uthors. b 

Theſe Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 
afrerwards at the Centuriata, and Tributa ; the Proceedings in 
all which Aſſemblies have been already ſhewn : What we may 
further obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate deſign'd to im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
che Reſtra, and calling the People together by a Crier, ſigni- 
iſe bed to them, That upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accuſe fuch 
7" Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd Reo diem Aicere: 
; he ſuſpected Party was oblig d immediately ro give Sureties for 
is Appearance on the Day prefix d, and in Default of Bail, was 


Pp commanded to Priſon. A 
bf On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
"1 724, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unleſs ſome 


aher Magiſtrate of equal Authority inrerpos'd, or a ſufficient 
"Icule was offer d; was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſſid 
at the Pleaſure of rhe Magiſtrate who accus'd him. If he ap- 
fear d, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
Wer Day, for Six Days together; ar the end of the Indictment, 

mention- 
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mentioning the particular Puniſhmenr ſpecified in the Lay jy 
ſuch an Offeace : This Intimation they term'd inqui/itio, Ty 
{ame was immediately after expreſs d ia Writing, and then ta 
the Name of Rogario, in reſpect of the People, who were wo 
ask'd or conſulted about it; and Irrogatio in reſpect of the (;, 
minal, as it imported che Mulct or Puniſhment atlign'd hin 
the Accuſer. This Regatio was publickly expos'd three Nundiy 
or Marker Days together, for the Information of the Peck 
On the third Market- Day, the Acculer again aſcended the Re 
and the People being call d rogether, undertook the fourth wn 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Pa 
leave to enter upon his Defence, either in his own Perlon, « 
by his Advocares. 

Ar the ſame Time as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Char, 
he gave Notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet to rech 
the Bill; the Comitia ITributa to conſider of Mulcts, and d: 


* 
Book 
DOK 


de found 
nal Ban 
praiſes © 


ur d Rac 
(a) Swe: 


HE 


Centuriata for Capital Puniſhments. | eiel 
But in the mean Time, there were ſeveral ways by which de Frag 
accus'd Party might be reliev'd ; as firſt, if rhe Tribunes of H Damn 
Commons interpos'd in his behalf; or if he excus'd himſelf HN ccordi 
Voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon Account of providing for , 
Funeral ; or if he prevail d with the Accuſer to relinquiſ A tionmen 
Charge, and let the Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day appoin e p, 
for the Comitia, the Augurs diſcoverd any ill Omens, and ne was 
forbad the Aſſembly. | vhich a 


If none of theſe bappen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded): 


as has been already deſcrib'd; and as for the Animadveſſo nder Gre 


putting the Sentence in Execution, this was perform d in MMinals. 
lame manner as in the Prætorian Judgments. - only the 
The Forms of Judgmears which have been thus deſcrid ompos'd ; 
muſt be ſuppos d to have prevail'd chiefly in the Time of , was 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperours af Cuſt, 
wards, were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after nN yy; 
manner they pleas'd, as Suetonius particularly informs us of t uith B. 
moſt all the Twelvr Caſars. Twas this gave Occaſion to H Puniſn. 
Riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a fort of Wretches w Mn the Car 
met with in every Part of Hiftory, The Buſineſs of the u 7,1, w. 
was to mark down: ſuch Perſons as upon Inquiſition the) ff ractly af; 
tended to have found ;guilry of any Myſdemeanour ; an pf maimin 
latter were employ'd in accuſing and proſecuting them up" ninal was 


other's Order. This miſchievous Tribe, as they were cc 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extreme r 
reſted by the good Emperours, Titus proſecuted all that 


a) Liv. 
Ip. 58. 


" iS: found upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death or perpe- 
nal Baniſnment (a): And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt 
raiſes of Trajan, that he had clear'd the City from the per- 
ur d Race of Informers (b), 


im (a) Seton, in Tit. cap. 8. (6) Plin. in Panegyric. 


nnn r et a aa B. „ 


* CHAP. XX. 


harg, Of the Roman P uni ſbments. 


HE accurate Sigontus has divided the Puniſhments into 
eight ſorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, 
Exilium, Servitus, Mors. 


Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſer upon the Offender, 


ell h cording to the Quality of the Crime. 
i e ſignifies the guilty Perfon's being condemn d to Im- 


tiſonment and Fetters; of which they had many ſorts, as Ma- 
ice, Pedice, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like. The publick Priſon in 
eme was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the Forum (a): To 
vhich a new Part was added by Servius Tullius, called thence 
lullfanum : Salut deſcribes rhe Tullinnum as an Apartment 
nder Ground (b), into which they put the moſt notorious Cri- 
nals. The higher Part, raisd by Ancus Martius, has com- 
monly the Name of the Robur ; from the Oaken Planks which 
ompos'd it. For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the Traum- 
ini, was appointed a ſort of Gaoler, whom Valerius Maximus 
als Cuſtos Carceris (c), and Pliny Commenturienſis (d). 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted either with Rods [V 
Ir with Battoons [ Fuſtes:] The firſt commenly preceeded capi- 
al Puniſnments properly ſo call'd : The other was moſt in Uie 
a the Camp, and belong'd ro the Military Diſcipline. : 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuſter d 
ractly after the ſame manner as he had offended; as in Cates 
df maiming, and the like. Yer 4. Gellius informs us, that the Cri- 
inal was atlow'd the Liberty of compounding with the Pecign 


(a) Liv, Ii 1. 9 In Bell, Cutiliner, (c) Lib. 5. (4) Lib. 7 
Ip. 58. HEPES 
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he had injur'd ;; ſo that he needed not ſuffer the Talio unlef\ 
voluntarily choſe it (a). | | 

| Ipnominia was no more than a publick Shame which the d 
fending Perſon underwent, either by Virtue of the Prztor's Edig 
or more commonly by Order of the Cenſor : This Puniſhmen 
beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party on whom 'ruy 
inflicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoſt d 
other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. 


Book 


' Orcing | 
anhe it 

er vit. 
28 well « 
his rar 
eating 
gereafter. 


Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by con. Under 
quence; for the Phraſe us d in the Sentence and Laws, was au... 8 
& Ignis Interdictio, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fir * : 


which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was c ke N 
lig d to leave his Country. Vet in the Times of the latter Em omg 

- e | The cl 
rours, we find 1t to have been a poſitive Pumſhment, as appen 


from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under this Heu * on 
tho' it were ſomething different from the former; this being The f 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or pes The 5 
haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the HN 
vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of Bi * bi 
niſhmenr, which they properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius (pe ha 7 
of a new ſort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudiu; we p. 
by which he arder'd ſuſpected 33 not to ſtir three Mik 57 fi 
from the City (). Beſides this Relegatio they had two cd, n 
kindsof Baniſhment, which they term d Deportatio ; and Prei. 5 TY 
rio; tho nothing is more common than to have them confoung n * 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation differ ui OT , 
theſe. Reſpects from Relegatio ; that whereas the Fiche wen * ws 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a fer Time, ter! | 
ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Priviley Frrile 1. 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Depertati were baniſh'd alu Sh 
for ever, and loft both their Eſtate and. Privileges, being coun nen FT 
dead in the Law (e). As for the Proſcripes, they are defind MH. os | 
the Lawyers to be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fi d up in 10 © 
blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Fuſtic ok cb. YL 
a Reward being propos d to 77 that took them, and a Puniſem The © | 
to thoſe that congeal'd them (d). Sy/la was the firſt Inven n SH 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it dt Mine. - 
we meet with, proſeribing 2000 Kaights and Senators ar once Mum 5 
'Tis plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but a bh bat Pi — 
, 6” 1. f ( 
AD TY ANT A —— Wes | dds, Thai 
(a) Yide 4. Gell. lib. 11. cap. 1. (%) Suer. in Claud. cap. 33. HM offend, 


vin. Lexicon. Juridic. in voc. Deportati, & Relqgat. (A) lid. in 
Proſcripti, (e) Horus, lib. 2, cap. 28. 


( #) Sueton 
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forcing Perſons to make Uſe of that Security; ſo 

inſie it of like Nature with our 8 e ee 
Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon 
vs well as Goods, was publickly expos'd to ſale by Auction: 
his rarely happen d to the Citizens, but was an uſual Way of 
ny Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 
nereallcr. - 

Under the Head of capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckon'd 


cone. | | ; 

* extreme Baniſhment ; becauſe thoſe who underwent that 
Fx Mors. Sentence were in a civil Senſe dead. But becauſe this 
— Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 


take Notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender's Life. 
The chief of rheſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Preci- 


1101 1110 de robore, Dej ect io & rupe Tarpeia, in erucem actio, and Pro- 
oa h eo in profluentem. ; | 

on The firſt was the ſame as beheading with us. | . 
ie M 5 ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
of 1M th 


Ide third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong 
ther from that Part of the Priſon call'd Robur ; or from the 
igheſt Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. | 

The fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom inflict. 
d on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of rhe Commons; yer 
xe find tome Examples of a different Practice; and Suetonius 
articularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condem- 
ed a Romzn Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhmenr for poyloning his 
Vard, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
grievous Complaint that a Citizen of Rome ſhou'd undergo ſuch 
ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
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Wa) f 
*. ror hearing his Plea, Lu to alleviate the Shame of his 
and ence, and order d a Croſs much larger and more neat than or- 
0 - 1x) to be erected, and to be waſhed over wich white Painr, 
Juſt at the Gentleman who ſtood ſo mucfi on his Quality, might 


ave the Honour to be hang'd in State (a). 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the fame 
bing in Authors; tho', properly ſpeaking, chere was a great 
Difference between them. The Furca is divided by Lip/iuz into 
gnominoſa and Pænalis: The former Plutarch deicribes to be 
a Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
ads, That *rwas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
al offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 
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we meet with, proſeribing 2000 Kuights and Senators at once 
Lis plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but 2" 
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he had injur'd ;; ſo that he needed not ſuffer the Talio unleſh 
voluntarily choſe it (a). | | 

Ignominia was no more than a publick Shame which the 
fending Perſon underwent, either by Virtue of the Pretor's Edig 
or more commonly by Order of the Cenſor : This Puniſhmen 
beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party on whom u 
inflicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoſt { 


Book 


I Orcing | 
anhe 1t 

Servit 
25 well 
his rar 
eating 


other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. jereafrer 

Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by conf, Undez 
quence ; for the Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was A, 
& Ipnis Interdi&io, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Er. [ 


which being neceſſary for Life, condemn'd Perſon was <& ke d 
lig'd to leave his Country. Yer in the Times of the latter Emye. "The 
rours, we find ĩt to have been a politive Puniſhment, as appen i + 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under this He 2 of 

tho' it were ſomething different from the former; this beingthe "The f 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or᷑ pes The 0 
haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Hh 
vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of . . 


niſnment, which they properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius (pea p - 
of a new ſort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudiu; leben 5 
by which he qrder d ſuſpected Perſons not to ſtir three Bi re gf 
from the City (C). Beſides this Relegatio they had two ot. b 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term d Deportatio; and Prei 5 1 1 
tio; tho' nothing is more common than to have them confound 4 2 the 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation differ'd rx 4 
theſe. Reſpects from Relegatio ; that whereas the Fiche wer Fin 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a ſer Time, ori =. 
ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Priviey A eg 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Depertati were baniſh'd alua * [ 
for ever, and loft both their Eſtate and Privileges, being count 8 
dead in the Law (9. As for the Preſcripes, they ate def dna 


the Lawyers to be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fix'd up in 
blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Fuſti 
a Remard being propos d to rheſe that took them, and a Puniſima 
to thoſe that conceal d them (a); -.Sy/la was the firſt Inventor 

this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it i 
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forcing Perſons ro make Uſe of that Security; ſo that we may 
anſie it of like Nature with our Outlawry. 


— Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon 
0 s well as Goods, was publickly expos'd to ſale by Auction: 
* his rarely happen d to the Citizens, but was an uſual Way of 


— Capti ves taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 

nereallcr, 

Under the Head of capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckon'd 
extreme Bantſhment ; becauſe thoſe who underwent that 

Mors, Sentence were in a civil Senſe dead. But becaule this 

Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 

take Notice of ſuch as reach'd rhe Offender's Life. 

The chief of theſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Præci- 

ratio de robore, De ect io & rupe Tarpeia, in crucem actio, and Pro- 

etio in profluentem. 

The firſt was the ſame as beheading with us. : 

The ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
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q by The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong 
| 4 {ther from that Part of the Priſon call d Robur ; or from the 
. wu bett Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 


The fifth Puniſnment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom inflict- 
d on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yer 
xe find tome Examples of a different Practice; and Suetonius 
articularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condem- 
ed a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhmenr for poyloning his 
Vard, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
grievous Complaint that a Citizen of Rome ſhou'd undergo ſuch 
ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
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cou or hearing his Plea, Lb to alleviate the Shame of his 
and rence, and order d a Croſs much larger and more neat than or- 
n er to be erected, and to be waſhed over with white Paint, 
5 hat the Gentleman who ſtood ſo mucfi on his Quality, might 
ieee the Honour to be hang d in State (a). 

_ The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the fame 


ling in Authors; tho”, properly ſpeaking, chere was a great 
Difference between them. The Furca is divided by Lipſius into 
prominzoſa and Panalis : The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 
a Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
dds, That *rwas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
d offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 
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the Ne:ghbourhood ; for whoever was ſeen with this infamoy 
Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truſt among thoſe who 
knew it, but was call'd Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and Re. 
proach (a). Furca penalis was a piece of Wood, much of the 
{ame Shape as the former, which was faften'd about the conwidtel 
Perſon's Neck, he being gererally eithcr ſcourg'd to death unde 
it, or liſted up by it upon the Croſs. Lipſius makes it the ſame 
wird the Patibulum, and fanſies, that for all the Name, it might 
not be a forked Piece of Timber, but rather a ſtraight Bean, 
to which the Criminal's Arms, being ftrerched our, were tied, 
and which, being hoiſted up at the Place of Execution, lers'l 
for the rranſverſe Part of the Croſs. | 
Projectio in profluentem was a, Puniſhment proper to the Crime 
of Parricide (or the Murder of any near Relation): The Perſon 
convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately hooded, 2 
unworthy of the common Light: In the next place, he was whippel 
with Rods, and then ſew'd up in a Sack, and thrown into the Sz; 
or, in inland Countries, into the next Lake or River. Afterwardz 
for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Serpent us'd to be put inn 
the Sack with the Criminal; and, by Degrees, in latter Times a 
Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The Sack which held the Malefach 
was term'd Culeus ; and hence the Puniſhmenr it ſelf is often lp 
nified by the ſame Name. The Reaſon of the Addition of ttt 
living Creatures is thought ro have been, that the condemn! 
Perſons might be tormented with ſuch troubleſome Companj 
and that their Carcaſſes might want both Burial and Reft. J. 
venal expreſly alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr: 


Libera fi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam praferre Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 

Simia, non ſerpens unus, non Culeus unus ? 


Had we the Freedom to expreſs our Mind, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, 
Bur will own Seneca did far excell 

His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 

To expiate whoſe complicated Guilt 

With ſome Proportion to the Blood he ſpilr, 
Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 


Than one, for the compendious Parricide, { Mr. Sj" 
— 


(5) Fine Plutarch. in Coriilau. 
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ps The ſame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
a made of Leather. 
Ke Tully, in his Defence of Sextus Roſcius, who ſtood arraign'd 
” for Parricide, has given an admirable Account of this Puniſh- 
el ment, with the Reaſon on which it was grounded; particularly, 
nat Thar the Malefactor was thrown into the Sea, ſew'd up ina Sack, 
ane fr fear he ſhould pollute that Element, which was reckon'd the 
ug emmon Purifier of all Things: With many the like ingenious 
ea Reflections, ä 
nel, pefides the Puniſhments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems to 
ewa conſder the Roman People as in a free Stare, we meet with abun- 
„ Wence of others, either invented or reviv'd in the Times of the 
= Emperours, and eſpecially in later Ages: Among theſe, we may 
£110 Bike Notice of Three, as the moſt conſiderable, ad Ludos, ad 
d & letalla, ad Beſtias.. 
WE The Lawyers divide Ludus, when they take it for a Puniſh- 
e Net; ent, into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former, the 
Ward i invited Perſons (commonly Slaves) were obligd ro engage 
t much the wild Beaſts in the Amphitheatre ; by the latter, they 
ned "vere to perform the part of Gladiaters, and ſatisfie Juitice by 
fact ing one another. 
en e 4d Metalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
of * xould have to be invented by Tarquinius Syperbus (b), Whatever 
len ea ſon he had for his Aſſertion, *tis certain we rarely find it men- 
mpanf ond till the Times of the later Emperors ; and particularly in 
t. 1c Hiftorics of the Perſecutions of the Chriſtians, who were 
vally ſent in great Numbers to this laborious and flaviſh Em- 
oyment, with the Name of Metallic:. 1 
The throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in Ex 
ton but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
mes of the higheſt Nature. This too was the common Doom 
I the Primitive Chriſtians; and tis to the Accounts of their Suffer. 
gs we are beholden for the Knowledge of ir. It may be ob- 
rd, that the Phraſe, Ad Beſtias dari (c), affects as well ſuch 
| nminals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe 
do were deliver'd to them to be devour'd : And the former of 
ee were properly term'd Beſtiarit (d] 85 
There's ſtill one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſcrvation, 
; d which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
—_— wrapping up the Criminal in a ſort of Coat, daub'd over with 
.* — 
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Pitch, and then ferting it on fire. Thus when Nero had buy 
Rome, to ſatisfie his Curioſity with the Proſpect, he contrivdu 
lay the Odium on the Chriſtians, as a ſort of Men generally der 
ſted; and ſeizing on all he could diſcover, order d them uh 
lighred up in this manner, to ſerve for Tapers in the Dark; whit 
was a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, that occaſion di 
Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr. 


Arſe quod liceat tunics punire moleſts. 


To recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, 
Pitch'd Shirts wou'd prove a legal Punifhmenr, 


CHAP. XMXL 
Of the Roman Laws in general. 


N the Beginning of the Roman State, we are aſſur'd all Thin 
were manag d by the ſole Authority of the King, without an 
certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. Bur when the City gre 
tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into Thirty Cu. 
he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Curie, ud 
were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like Practice u 
follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings; all whoſe Contr 
tions being collected in one Body, by Sextus Papirius, who li 
in the Time of Tarquin the Proud, rock from him the Nani 
of Fus Papirianum. | 

Bur all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the Expulſion of ti 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years 
gether, depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of ! 
Court. At laſt, ro redreſs this Ineonvenience, Commiſſione 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of rhe beſt Laws! 
the Service of their Country; and, at their Return, the De: 
diri Were created ro regulate the Buſineſs, who reduc'd them i 
ro Twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The Excellen 
of which Inſtitution, as it is ſufficiently ſer forth by moſt Auth 
ſo is it eſpecially beholden to the high Encomium of Cicero, wit 
ae deelares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opigion, Lie K 
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Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preferr'd to whole Libre: 
a , of the Philoſophers (a). | f 
They were divided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 
ble the Concerns of Religion ; the ſecond ro the Right of the 
Publick ; and the laſt ro private Perſons. 
dane Theſe Laws being eſtabliſh'd, it neceſſarily follow'd, that 

here ſhould be Diſputations and Controverfies in the Courts, 

ſince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 

the Learned, This Interpretation they call'd Fus Civile, rho? 

2: preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of 
the Reman Laws. 

Beſides, out of all theſe Laws, the Learned Men of that Time 
compos'd a Scheme of Forms and Cafes, by which the Proceſſes 
n the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd Actienes Legis, 
We may add ro theſe, the Laws preferr'd at the publick 
\ſemblies of the People; and the Plebiſcira, made without the 
uthority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
allow d to be of equal Force with other Conſtitutions, rho' they 
ere not honour'd with the Title of Leges. 

And then the Senatys-conſulta, and Edicts of the ſupreme Ma- 
rates, particularly of the Practors, made up two more ſorts of 
zus, the laſt of which, they call'd Fus Honorar ium. 

And, laſtly, When the Government was intruſted in the Hands 
a fingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Authority of 
law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtitutio. 

Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave ſo much Scope to the 
awyers for the compiling of Reports and ther Labours, that in 
e Reign of Fuſtinian, there were extant Two thouſand diſtinct 
olumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 
town unwieldy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by its exceiſive 
bulk, that excellent Emperor enter'd oa a Deſign to bring it 
to juſt Dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſh'd in the 


1 of th onſtituting thoſe Four Tomes of rhe Civil Law, which are now 
"ears "ant, pod have contribured, in a great meaſure, to the Regu- 
gung of all the States in Chriftendom : So that the old Fancy of 


Kiculous as at firſt Sight it appears; fince by their admirable 
ntions, they are ſtill like ro govern for ever. 
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(s) Cicero de Oratore, lib. 1. 
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HAP. MI. 


Of the Laws in particular; and firſt, Of thoſe 


relating 70 Religion. 


h S for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more x; 

cient Inſtitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock of 
Criticiſiu barely to explain their Words; ſo is the Knowledge 
ben aimoſt uſeleſs, ſince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by the 
Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch x 
were prefcrr'd by {ome particular Magiſtrate, irom whom the 
took their Names; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurrence: 
in the beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort Explication, according tothe 
common Heads laid down by rhole Authors who have hither 
manag'd chis Subject; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the pu} 
lick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. 

Suipicia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. Sulpicius Saveirio, and 
P. Sempronius S:phts, in their Conſulſhip, A. 449. ordaining 
That no Perſon ſnou'd conſecrate any Tempie, or Altar, wick. 
out the Order of the Senate, and the major part of the Tr. 
bunes (1). 

Papiria Lex, the Author L. . we Tribune of the Com 
mons ; commanding, Thar no Perſon ſhou'd have the Liberty 


conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the Lear 


of the Commons (C). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Silla, defining the Ex: 
penſes of Frherals = 

Sextia Liciuid lex, the Authors L. S-xtius and Licinius, Hi. 
bunes of the Commons, 4. 385. commanding, Thar inftead d 
the Du- 1177 ſacris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be created 
part out of the Patricians, and part our of the Commons (4, 

Ogulnia Lex, the Authors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of thi 
Commons, A 433. commanding, That whetcas there were the 
but four Pen fices, and Four /rgurs, Five more ſnou'd be adde 


out of the Commons to each Order (c). 


— 


(„% Liv, lib. 9. (5) Cicero in Orat. pro Dome ſua. (e) Plus in 5 
(%) Liv. lib. 6. (e) Liv. lib. 10. 
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Manlia Lex, the Author P. Manlius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 557. enacted for the Revival of the Treſo;r; Epuloncs, 
an old Inftirution of Numa's (a). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribuneſhip, A, E93. 
diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who came 
from Peſſinum) of his Office, and conterring it on Brotigerus & 
Galle-Grecian (b). | 

Papia Lex, ordering the manner of ciufing the Val Vir- 
gins (c), as has been already deſcrib d. 

The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 


hoſe 


Fe Att. 


ock of WL2ws of Numa. 
age WY 15cinia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
vy the WCommons, 4. 608. for the transferring the Right of chuſing 
uch uh pretts, from the College to the People (d); but it did nor 
*. als (e). 

ence 


Domitia Lex, the Author Cn, Domitius Abenobarbus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 650. actually transferring the ſaid Right 
to the People H. 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator and Con- 
ful with Q. Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the turmer Law of 
Domitius, and reſtoring the Privilege there mention'd to the 
College (g). 

Atia Lex, the Author T. Atius Labienus, Tribun? of the 
ommons, 4. 690. repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring 
de Domitian (V). 5 

Antenia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
Gulius Ceſar, A. 769. abrogating the Arian Law, and reſtoring 
ne Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectur'd from ſeveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterward? repeal'd, and 
ne Right of chuſfing Prieſts entruſted in the Hands of the People , 

To this Head is commonly reterr'd the Law about the Exem- 
Fon from Military Service, cr de Vacatione, in which there was 
a very remarkable Clauſe, Niſi Bellum Gallicum cxorigtur: Unleſs 
n caſe cf a Gallick Inſurrection. In which caſe, no Perſons, not 


to the 
itherrg 
Ie pub 


10, and 
atning 
„ With. 
ne Tr. 


Com- 
erty d 


Leatt 
ne Ex. 
4, Di. 


tead 0 
reatech 


N . , 

$ 7 ve Prieſts themſelves, were excus'd ; the Remans apprehending 
© I nore Danger from the Gault than from any other Nation, be- 
re *. auſe they had once taken their City (4). | 

adde 


As alſo the Three Laws about the Shows : 


— 


(a) Cic. de Orat. lib, 3. (6) 1dem. Orat. pro Sat. & de haruſy. Reſpen/. 
A. Gellius, (d) Cic, de Amicitid. (e) Ib. (f) Suet. in Ner. Pafercal. 
b. 2. Cic. Agrar. 2, (g) Aſconius in Divination, (h) Di», lib. 37. 
Die, lib, 44. (*) Plut. in Marcell, Cic. pro Fonteio & Philip. 8. 

R 4 Licinia 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City-Prætor, A, 3 
ſettling. the Day for the Celebration of the Ludi Apollingy 
which before was uncertain (a). | 

Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcius Otho, Tribune; 
the Commons, A. 685. ordaining, That none ſhould fit in 
Firſt fourreen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were won 
Four hund:ed Seſtertiums, which was then reckon'd the cat 
Equeſtris ( z), 

Auguſtus Ceſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had in 
pair'd their Eftates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law { 
as to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſeſs d the 
Summ there ſpecified, 

(s) Liv. lib. 27. Alex. Neapolitan. & c. (6) Cie. Philipp, 2. Aſan,i 
Cornelian. Juven. Sat. 3. & 14. Horat, Epod. 4. Epiſt. 1. | 


CHAP. NAIL 


Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges i 
the Roman Citizens. 


ALERIA Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerius Pi. 

cola, (ole Conſul upon the Death of his Colleague Brutu 
A. 243. giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate to the Pe 
ple, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh a Runs 


Cirizen 1n caſe of ſuch an Appeal (a). * 


Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Horatiu 
Conſuls, A. 304. reviving the former Law, which had loſt 


Force under the Decemvirate (C). 
Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in b 


Conſulſnip with Q. Apuleius Panſa, A. 453. no more than ! 


Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 

Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Common 
in the ſame Year as the former; commanding, That no May 
ſtrate ſhou'd execute, or puniſh with Rods, a Citizen of Am 
bur upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give him he 
miſſion to go into Exile (d). 


— 


—_ 


(a) Liv. lib. 9. Plut. in Poplicol. &>c. (Y) Liv. lib. 3. (c) Liv. lib. 
(a Liv. lib, 10. Cie. pro Rabirio. Saluſt. in Catilinar, Seton, in No. 
23 5 | en 
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«$4, Semproniee Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
me, of the Commons, A. 630. commanding, Thar no capital Judg- 
ment ſhou'd paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
the People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this 
Afair (4). 

Papia Lex de Peregrinis, the Author C. Papius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 688. commanding, That all Strangers ſhould be 
xpell'd Rome (b). 

Junia Lex, the Author M. Junius Pennus, confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, That any Strangers ſhou'd be 
allow'd the Privilege of Citizens (cj. 

Servilia Lex, the Author C Servilius Glaucia, ordaining, That 
if any Latin accus'd a Roman Senator, ſo that he was convicted, 
be Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with the Privilege of a Citizen 


1 
of Rome (d). — 1 
— Lima Mutia Lex, the Authors IL. Licinius Craſſus, and | | 
Q Mutius Scævola, in their Conſulſhip, A. 658. ordering all the 1 
Inhabirants of Jz4ly to be enroll'd in the Liſt of Citizens, in 1 
their own proper Cities (e). F i} 
es of Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of the City 662. M. Livius | | 
Druſus * wy a Law ro make all the Italians tree Denizons 4.4 
of Rome z but before it came to be vored, he was found mur- "x 
er d in his Houſe, the Author unknown (HJ. Fi 
u 19: Varia Lex: Upon the Neath of Druſus, the Knights prevail'd '+ 
Bru cb his Colleague Q. Varius Bybrida, to bring in a Bill for the V1 
"A proſecuting of all ſuch Perſons as ſhou'd be diſcover'd ro have J. 


aſiſted the Italian People in their Petition for the Privilege of 14 
ne City (G). | 1 

Julia Lex de Civitate: The next Year, upon the Revolt of ſe- 
reral States in Italy (which they call'd the Social War) L. Julius 
Ceſar, the Conſul, made a Law, That all thoſe People, who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
Uitizens (5): And in the Year 664. upon the Conc!ution of that 
War, all the Iralian People were admitted into the Roll of Free 


Toratiu 


loſt 1s 


, in d 
than! 


re Denizons, and divided into eight new Tribes (i). ; 
F * Sylvans & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carbo. Tri- 
* lune of the Commons, in the Year 664. ordaining, That any 


lerſons, who had been admitted Free Denizons of any or the 
(a) Cic. pro Rabirio, pro Domo ſua, pro Cluentio, &c. (6) Cic. pro Balbo. 


— Cc. de Offic. lib. 3. (4) Aſcon. in Orat. pro Scauro. Cic. pro Balbo. (e) Cic. | 
| a: Offic, lib. 3. & pro Balbo. () Flor. lib. 3. cap. 17. Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. 
„ lib ue) Cie, is Bruto Val. Max, lib. 8. cap. 6. (V] Cic. pro Balbo. (i) An- 


Ner. C. | ian, lib. I 
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Confederate Cities, and had a dwelling in Itah at the Times 
the making of this Law, and had carried in their Name to 


ormer 
made fre 


Prætor in Sixty Days Time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of H hat on 
zens of Rome (a). Foblick 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the CH] Curia 
mons, 4. 665. ordaining, That the new Citizens, who cor. Commoi 
pos'd the Eight Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among the Then d fo: 
five old Tribes, as a greater Honour (6), We the $ 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, a Cent (6 
firmation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Italian Confei C'aud: 
rates (c). . Sul 

Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the ſame Sula, in Me les 
Dictatorſnip, tak ing away the Privilege formerly granted to bſen: (. 
Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſiſted Marius, C. G:bin: 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (d). ons, 4 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Gellius Poplicola, and ien cf 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 68 1. ordaining, That all thoſe Pera ve 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd with Hertlality 
Privilege of the City, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty (e). Crſſia 1 

(a) Cic. pro Archia, ( Plat. in Sylla. Epit. Liv. 77. (c) Epit, Lv. 0" tne C 
(a) Cic. pro Domo ſug. (e) Cic. pro Balbo. cu d be 

Papiri. 

* — —— — Ommor 
aling 0! 

CH AP. XXIV. T:blers 


Celia 


Laws concerning, Meetings and Aſſemblies. 633.8 
Wecovle, i 

*L I 4 Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the Pet an La 

ple, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from e Smpro 
Heavens; and, Thar the. Magiſtrate ſhould have the Powe! "me Yea 
declaring againſt the Proceedings, and of interpofing in Me choſen 
„Deciſion of any Matter. Fe Orde: 
Fuſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, tho Maris 
they were Faſti, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any thin N 634. « 
a Meering of rhe People. ſeople {tt 
The Authors of theſe Two Laws are unknown; but P. Mi W:rrower, 
tius conjectures, that che firſt is owing to Q. Ælius Pætus Cu nceedir 


ful with M. Junius Pennus, A. 586. The other to P. Furius. & 
Fuſius, Conſul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. The 1 
themſelves occur frequently in Writers. 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Comm® 


A. 695. containing an abrogation of the greareſt part of _ Ts 
: orns 


(a) Aſce 
F Cic, de 
1 Cic. ae 
Ce ae 


— — — 
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mer Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervations ſhou'd be 


me a 2 
tote ade from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
f Cit, hat on any of che Die, Faſti, Laws might be enacted in a 


blick Afembly (a). 
Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
ommons, 4. 454. ordaining, That no Comitia ſhou'd be con- 
en d for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
f the Senate: Ut ante Comitia Magiſtratuum Patres audlores 
rent b). 
_ Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul with 
wo. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 702. ordering, Thar at the Comitia for 
he klection ot Magiſtrates, no Account ſhou'd be taken of the 
\bſent (c). 

3 Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. £14. commanding, That in the Comitia for the Ele- 


Tu 
Cow. 


| Colt 


Thin 


Con. 
feds 


„ 10 hi 
I tothe 


Cin, 


ind Oc cf \:agiſtrates, the People ſhou'd nor give their Suttrages 
pern r voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Im- 
ith l ertiality of the Proceedings (4). 


C:ſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, That 

1 the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comztia Tributa, the Votes 

ou d be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets (e). 

Papiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tiibune of the 

onmons, 4. 621. ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 
ling or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhou'd be given by 
Tablets (H). | 

Celia Lex, the Author Cælius, Tribune of the Commons, 

{. 635. ordaining, That in the judicial Proceedings before the 

eople, in Caſes of Treaſon (which had been excepted by the 

an Law) the Votes ſhou'd be given by Tablets (2). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the 

ame Year as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ſhou'd 

e choſen out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according to 

e Order of the Claſſes (V). 


(e). 
Lv. 


Tay 
the bet 
rom ide 
Powe! d 
Y in 


 rhoudl 
z * 
thing . 634. ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
ſeople ftood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
P. MaWzrrower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, to hinder the 


us, Coroceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances (i). 
Furiul. & 


he La 


o mmod 
the L. 


/ CC. ade Leg. lib. 3. Plut. in Mario, 
form 


Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 


(a) Aſcon. in Piſon. (b) Cic. de claris Oratoribus. (e) Suet. in Julie. 
Cic. de Amicit. & pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic. in Lelio 
) Cie. de Leg. lib. 3. (g) Id. 1hid. (Y) Saluſt. in Oras. 2. ad Ceſare. 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune ie... th 
the Commons, A. 565. ordaining, That the Latin Confedemm . fo 
ſnou d have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as well Papi 
the Roman Citizens (a). Lom thi 

Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Con, Free 
mons, A, 687. ordering, That the Libertini ſhou'd have 1, cceprec 
Privilege of Voting in all the Tribes (0). 1 
Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the TwVeH 7:11; 
Tables, making it a capital Offence for any Perſon to conven , A. 
a clandeſtine Aſſembly (e). 2 

(a) Cic. ſæpiſime (b) Cic. pro Leg. Manilid. (c) Saluſt. in Catilinar, your no 
hat the 
r Coun 
y of I 
the Dig! 
ne Man 

(a) Cic 
Lxtul. Ii 


— —— 
— * —— —-— 


HAT, 
Laws relating to the Senate. 


ASSIA Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune « 
we Commons, A. 649. ordaining, That no Perſon, wh 
had been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by rhe Peopl; 
ſhou'd have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (a). 
Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Common; 
A. 535. commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a Sent, 
ſhou'd poſſeſs a failing Veſſel of aboye Three hundred Ampbvre; 


EX 


this was thought big enough for the bringing over Fruits 2d wh 
other Neceſſaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by Trading uf of t 
Merchandiſe, they thought it unworthy the Pignity of ter beari 
Order (6). | making 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author Serpius Sulpicius, Tribune of tit nd Lear 
Commons, A. 665. requiring, That no Senator ſhou'd on" the 
above Two thouſand Drachme (c). ON ED vr tne Q 
Sentia Lex, the Author (Probably) C. $entius, Canſul wi and T 
Q Lucretius, A. 734. in the Time of Auguſtus ; ordering, Te fro, 
in the Room of ſuch Noble men as were wanting in the S Cen 
others ſliou'd be ſubſt ituted (d). uons, A. 
Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Cine Ma, 
mons, A. 685. odering, That the Senate ſnou'd be convets _ ws 
nein 

— Kepetit 


(a) Aſcon. in Cornelian, (b) eic. Perrin. 7. (c) Plut. in Sylla. (i I. 
eit. An. 2. a) Liv 


frod 
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om the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
jay, for the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (a). 

Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhou'd not be conven'd 
from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
of the fame Month; and that before the Embailics were cirher 
accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhou'd be held on no other 
Account (Y). 

Iulia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. Au 
ny, A. 690. ordaining, That ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
ad allow d the Favour of a Libera Legatio, ſhou'd hold that Ho- 
lin. your no longer than a Year, Libera Legatio was a Privilege 

har the Senators often obcain'd for the going into any Province, 
(Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
ty of Lieutenants; though with no Command, but only that 
the Dignity of their titular Office might have an Influence on 
he Management of their private Concerns (c). 
(a) Cic. Epiſt. ad Quin, Fratr. lib. 2. ep. 12. (6) Cic. lib. 1. ep. 4. ad 
Lal. lib. 2. ep. 2. ad Quin, Fratr. &c. (c] Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. 


bune d — 
n, Wh 

People CHAP. AZVL 

2 Laws relating to the Magiſtrates. 
enats, 


mpbore; | EX Villia Annalis, or Annaria, the Author L. Villius (for 
whom we ſometimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius) Tri- 
ding ue of the Commons, 4. 574. defining the proper Age requiſite 
of waer bearing of all the Magiſtracies (a). Livy, who relates the 
making of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; 
of d Learned Men are much divided about that Point. Lipſius 
4 on ates the Difference after this Manner: The Age proper to ſue 
or the Quæſtorſhip, he makes Twenty five Years ; for the Ædi- 
and Tribunes, Twenty ſeven, or Twenty eight; Thirty for 
e Pretor, and Forty two for the Conſuls. 
Genutid Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
nons, 4, 41 1. commanding, That no Perſon ſhou'd bear the 
ame Magiſttacy within Ten Years Diſtance, nor ſhou'd be in- 
eſted with Two Offices in one Year (6). | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Difator, A. 673. 
a Repetition and Confirmation of the former Law (c). 


(s) Liv lib. 40. () Idem, lib. 7. (e) Appien. lib. 1. de Bell. Ciuil. 
Sem- 


—— . 2 — 22 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Trilineg 
the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, That no Perſon, who ky 
been lawfully depriv'd of his Magiſtracy, ſhou'd be capable; 
bearing an Office again. This was abrogated afterwards by tþ 
Author (a). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius lla, Dictator ; ordan 
ing, Thar ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Party in the l 
Troubles, ſhon'd have the Privilege of bearing Honours bete 
they were capable by Age; and that the Children of thi; 
who had been praſerib'd, ſhou'd loſe the Power of ſtanding ft 
any Office (). 

Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius; ordaining, That noned 
Pempey's Party ſhou'd be admitted to any Dignity (c). 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius, and I. Sextir 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 386. ordaining, That one of tt 
Conſuls ſhou'd be choſe our of the Body of the Commons (d). 

Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Con. 
mons, A. 411. making it lawful that both Conſuls might be take 
out of the Commons (*). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673 
ordaining, That the Prætors ſhou'd always uſe the ſame Merhs 
in judicial Proceſſes. For the Prætors us'd, upon the Entrance a 
their Office, to put up an Edict ro ſhew what way they delign! 
to proceed in all Cauſes during their Year : Theſe Edicts, ubid 
before commonly varied, were by this Law order'd to be 4: 
ways the ſame for the preſerving a conſtant and regular Court 
of Juſtice (e). 

Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus, forbidding a 
Perſon to bear the Cenſorſhip twice (HJ. 

Cledia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commen; 
A. 695. ordering, That the Cenfr5 ſnou'd put no Mark of Infan 
on any Perſon in their general Surveys, unleſs rhe Perſon had been 
accus'd and condemn'd by both the Cenſors; whereas before, the) 
us'd ro puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in the Survej, 
and by other Means, whether they were accus'd or no: And 
what one Cenſor did, unleſs the other actually inrerpos'd, was! 
equal Force, as if both had join'd in the Action (g). 

Cecilia Lex, the Author Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Cot 
ſul with Pompey the Great, A. 701. reſtoring their ancient Digi 


— » — 


(8) Plut. in Gracchis, (6) Plin. lib. 7. Quintil. lib. 1 1. cap. 1. c 
Pi ſon. (e) Cic. Philip. 13. (a) Liv. lib. 6. (*) Idem. lib. 7. (e) Cie.)“, 
lip. 2. ( Plut. in Coriol. (g] Cic. in Piſon, pro Milon. pro Sextie, &c 


and 
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ad Power to the Cenſors, which had been retrench'd by the 
prmer Law (a). 
Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Trium- 
rare; ordaining, That for the future, no Propoſal ſhou'd be 
yer made for the Creation of a Dictator; and that no Perſon 
ou'd ever accept of that Office, uon pain of incurring a 
pital Penalty (6). 
Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
io, ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
1th Conſular Power, ſhou'd be ſettled for Five Years, for the 
oulating the Common-wealth ; and that the Honour ſhou'd be 
nterr'd on Ofavius, Lepidus and Antony (c). 
Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole Conſul, 
243. ordaining, Thar the publick Treaſure ſhou'd be laid up 
the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quaſtcrs {hou'd be crea- 
d to ſuperviſe it (d). 
Juma Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firſt Tra- 
x of the Commons, A. 260. ordaining, That the Perſcns of 
e Dibunes ſhou'd be ſacred : That an Appeal might be made 
them from the Determinations of the Conſuls: And, That 
ne of the Senators ſhou'd be capable of that Office (e). 
_— Ainia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons ö 
lei dining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhou'd have the 
Wh wap of a Senator; and as ſuch, take his Place in the 
'1  Wonte (/). 
Cant Crnelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Hylla, Dictator, A. £73. 
ng away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, and 
interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, 


tl] 


bun 
ho hit 
able (! 


by th 


Ordaiy, 
the las 
beſcz 
F thok 
ling fn 


none (> 


Fextiun 
of the 
$ (d), 


Con. 
e taken 


A. 67}, 
Method 


ns ae making all that had born that Office, incapable of any 
mmons ber Dignity in the Common-wealth (g). | 
Tofany durelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. Octa- 


1d ben. 4. $78. an Abrogation of ſome part of the former Law, al- 
_ v5 the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (%. 

oo Fompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Grert, Conſul with 
„: Anil Craſſus, A. 683. reſtoring their full Power and Authority ro 


e Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cec:ne!ian 


wax... 0 


_—_— 


o, Con- 3 
Dięnig 00 Dio, IIb. 40. (+) Appian. 6 Bell. Civ. lib. 3. (e) For. Epit. Liv. 
5 9 o. (a/ Liv. lib, 2. Plut, in Poplicol. (e Dionyſ. lib. 6. CA. Gell. 


1. Cic. u v. 14, cap. ult. (g) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. Ceſar Comm, de Bell. Gall. 1. 
77 Put. &c. (%) Patercul. lib. 2. Aſcon. in Cornel. in ver. (i) Plut. in 


Kc . Ajcen, ver. 1. & 2. Ceſar de Bell. Civ. lib. 1. 


and 
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Book 


Corn 

; | 1 mons, 

Hr . of the & 

. . . N 2 wy 

Laws relating to Publick Conſtitutions, Lang Ne pr 
and Privileges. Ao 

being C: 

ORTENSTI A Lex, the Author Q. Hortenſius, Didtay Ampi 
4467. ordaining, That whatever was enacted by tM7:;bne: 
Commons, ſhou'd be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; Privileg. 
whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempted from pajin hou'd wv 
Obedience to the Decrecs of the Populacy (a). hal Ro 
| Cecilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cecilius Metellus, u y of 
J. Didius, Conſuls, A. 65 5. for the regulating the Proceedings i 60 4! 
eed 9 4 


enacting Laws; ordaining, That in one Queſtion (und rogatim 
bur one ſingle Matter ſnou d be propos'd to the People, leſt, whik 
they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhou'd be forc'dt 
aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik'd the greateſt Part of it, th 
rhey diſlik d the reft ; or throw our a Bill for ſeveral Cad 
which they did nor appove of, though perhaps they'd har 
been willing to paſs ſome Part of it. Requiring alſo, That k 
fore any Law was preferr'd at the Comitia, it ſhou'd be expo 
to the publick View Three Market-Days (tribus nundinis,) b 
fore-hand (b). 


as t 


P. Manutius makes the Cæcilian and Didian two diſtin Laws N * M P 
the firſt Part compoſing the former, and the other the latter. Triby 
Funia Licinia Lex, the Authors D. Funius Silanus, and L. L uva! C 
cinius Muræna, Conſuls, A. 691. ordaining, Thar ſuch as didnd calure, 
obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the Drag C 
of new Bills for Three Nundinie, ſthou'd incurr a greater Penal bereas | 
than the ſaid Law enjoyn'd (c), | interpe 
Licinia Æbutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and Æbutius, Ti df thar L 
bunes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law u. Corneli, 
preferr'd relating to any Charge or Power, nor only the Perls rdaining 
who brought in the Bill, but likewiſe his Colleagues in any Ofid "VINCE, 
which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhou'd be nay =. 
pable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (4). 80 
5 C 
5 5 | | lence of 
(a) Flor. Epit. Liv. lib. 11. (% 4. Gel. lib. 15. cap. 25. Cic. Phil. 5. 

Domo. ad Attic, Epiſt. 9. lib. 2. (e) Cie. Philip. 5. Alt. ad Epil. 2 
lib. 2. Epiſt. 15. lib. 4. (4) Cic. in Orat 2, contre Rull. & in 008: (a) Cice 
pro Domo ſud, l. Jugur; 


Cons 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, That no Perſon fhou'd by the Votes 
of the Senate, be cxempred from any Law, (as us'd ro be allow'd 
upon extraordinary Occalions) unleſs Two hundred Senators 
were preſent in the Houle ; and that no Perſon thus excus'd by 
he Senare, ſhou'd hinder the Bill of his Exemption from 
being * afterwards to the Commons for their Appro- 
bation 4). 

Ampia Labiena Lex, the Authors T. Ampius and T. Labienus, 


an, 


itator 


by th riounes of the Commons, A. 693. conferring an honourable 
eople Privilege on Pompey the Grear, that at the Circenſian Games, he 


hou'd wear a golden Crown, and be habited in all the Trium- 
hal Robes ; and that ar the Srage-Plays he thou'd have the Li- 
erty of wearing the Pretexta, and a golden Crown (6). 


(a) 4ſcon. in Cornel. (b) Vel. Paterc. lib. 2. 
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aws relating to the Provinces, and the Governours 


of them. 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
D Tribune of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, Thar before the 
annual Comitia for chuſing Corfuls, the Senate ſnou'd, ar their 
Pleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which the 
ew Conſuls, when deſign'd, ſhou'd divide by Lot. As alſo, Thar 
bereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the Privilege 
ff interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhou'd be depriy d 
if thar Liberty for the future (8). 


ius Tr 
,4W Wi 
e Perla 
iy Off 
be lu 
(a). 


Irdaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into a 
} 4 ' * 2 9 
rovince, ſhou'd hold that Command 'till he return d to Reme ; 


ſer Time ; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeſſor was 
ent in their Room, they were put to the Trouble and Inconve- 
ence of getting a new Comuiiſſion from the Senate. 

1. 5. 
Epil. 
in O 


i. 


| (a) Cicero pro Dome ſud, in Vatin. de Provineiis Conſn!, Saluſt. in 


I. Jugurt G. 
Carne I, | 'T waz 


Cornelia Lex, the Author IL. Cornelius Sylla, Ditiator, A. 673. 


hereas hererofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
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"Twas a Clauſe in this Law, That every Governour of aÞ;, 


vince, when another was ſent ro ſucceed him, ſhould havethy, chi 
ty Days allow'd him 1a order to his Removal (a), Comm 
Julia Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Cefar, Conſul wi feduc d 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus; 4,691. compris'd under ſeveral Head, x ſhould 
that Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free; au nament: 
that the Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fir as Judge in thoſe Prot M. Cato 
ces (b): Thar the Towns and Villages through which the i. ke Ca 
man Magiſtrates paſs towards the Provinces, ſhould be obliy! Money 
to ſupply them and their Retinue with May and other Cx. Trebo 
veniences on the Road (e): That the Governours, when tees 
Office was expir'd, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accompru . 
two Cities of their Provinces, and at their Arrival at Ron, men 
ſhould deliver in a Copy of the ſaid Accomprs at the public... 
Treaſury (d): That the Governours of Provinces ſhould upn een 
no Account accept of a Golden Coroner, unleſs a Triumph ha ag 10 
been decreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Command ' 7 on 
ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on an 33 


other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or ingage in any Ma 

without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (Ff). (a) Cie, 
Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the (ame Julius Cxfar, in his U Fe. 

Ctatorſhip, ordaining, that no Prætorian Province ſhould be hel 

above a Year, and no Conſular Province more than two Years(;). — 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Comman, 

A. 695. ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia {ſhould l 

committed to Gabinius the Conſul ; and Macedon, Achaia, Theſſa) 

Greece, and Bwotia to his Colleague Piſo, with the Proconluiay 

Power; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the TrealurW-<BcS 

to defray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (6). 
Vatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Common), 

A. 694. ordaining, That the Command of all Galia Ciſalpins 

and IHricum ſhould be conferr'd on Cſar for Five Years tog. 


ASS 


ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the Formality 0 12 
caſting Lots; Thar the particular Perſons mention d in the Bl etines g 
fhould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the EH nor b 


puration of the Senate: That the Army to be ſent with h 11 
ſaould be paid out of the Treaſury; and that he ſhou!d u ons 2 
plant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (1). ve has 
tr. nd 

(s) Cicero, Epiſt.g. ad Lentul. &. lib. 3. ad Attic. Epiſt. 6. (ed of | 
pro Domo, in Piſonem, de Prouinc. Conſul, (c) Cicero in Piſontn 
(a) thid. (e) id. (f) Ibid. & pro Peſthum. (g) Cicero, Philipp} 
) Cicero pro Demo, & pro Sextio. (i) Cicero in Patininn, of 
Pally, Seton, in Julie. Salluſt. in Jugurth. 


(s) Liv. 


ae, x 
Cat 7. 


— 
—— — 
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Cladia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 695. ordaining, that the Iſland 1 ſhou'd be Ft 
reduc'd into a Reman Province: Thar Ptolemy King of Cyprus 


«Ia 25 — 
— 


5 


4 0 god be publickly expos'd ro Sale, habired in all his Regal Or- { 

ach: naments, and his Goods in like manner fold by Auction: That j 

D 1 i M. Cato ſhould be ſent with the Pretorian Power into Cyprus to | 
1 


take Care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and canveying the 


= Money to Rome (a). 
Obup Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 698. decreeing the chief Command in Gallia to Ceſar, 
Five Years longer than had been order'd by the Vatinian Law ; 
and ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling him, and 
ſubſtituting another General in his Room (6), 


* Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (e) and not explained | 
vir by Manutius or Reſinus. The Purport of it ſeems to have been, | 
n BT hat the Provincial Queſtors ſhould rake their Places by Lot, in 


he ſame manner as the Conſuls and Pretors ; as may be gather'd 


I nn gy. —— ——— — 


1 Ws rom the Scope of the Paſſage in which we find it. 

(a) Cicero pro Domo, pro Sextio, de Provin, Conſular. (b) Cicero lib. 8, , 
his D.. oi. ad Attic. Horus, Epit. Liv. lib. 105. (cn Orat. pro Murend. 
be hel 
150. — 
mmody | 
* CH AP. XXIX. 
-onlulhil. ; 3 
rea Leges Agrariæ, or Laws relating to the Diviſſon 
ny (6 of Lands among the People. 
mmond, 
yon AS STA Lex, the Author Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, Conſul 
aliryd with Proculus Virginins, A. 267, ordaining, That the Land 


aken from the Hernici, ſhould be divided half among the 
«nes, and half among the Roman Commons (a), This Law 
Id not hold. 

Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com- 
j ons, 4. 377. ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs above 
Ae hundred Acres of Land; or keep more than an hundred 

Head of great, or Five hundred Head of ſmall Cartel (b). 


> 


hilipp.] 9 


„ % Liv. lib. 2. Yaler. Max. lib. 5, cap. 8. (6) Liv. lib, 6. Appian 
Witer, Plin, Patercul, Plutarch, Orc. 


1 2 Flami- 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the Co. Inte repe: 
mons, A. 525. ordaining, That Picenum, a part of Gallia, when law, b. 


rhe Senones had been expell'd, ſhould be divided among the Flavia 
man Soldiers (a). | A. 693. 

Sempronia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracthy Wilt mpry's 
Trbune of the Commons, A. 620. confirming the Licinian Lay, I Julia 
and requiring all Perſons, who held more Land than that t. ord 
allow'd, immediately to refign it into the Common, to be d erly to 
ded among the poorer Citizens, conſtituting three Officers »Wmong 1 


hould (\ 
Dppoſer 


rake care of the Buſineſs (b). 
This Law being levell'd directly againſt the Intereft of ti 


richer Men of the City, who had by Degrees contriv'd to Mami 
groſs almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Hears ns, ir 
Tumults, ar laſt coſt the Author his Life. he Bout 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferr'd by the ſame Perſon, upon te Grout 
Death of King A:talus, who left the Roman State his Heir: id that 
ordain'd, That all the ready Money found in the King's Ir (c), 


ſury ſhould be beftow'd on the poorer Citizens, ro ſupply thenWuraame 


with Inſtruments and other Conveniences requir'd for Agri ) cir: 
ture: And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm'd at an an. c- 
Rent by the Cenſors ; which Rent ſhould be divided among . =) 


People (c). 

Thoria Lex, the Author Sp. Thorius Tribune of the Common, 
ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the Peopl: 
of the Lands which he poſſeſs d; and regulating the Afar: 
grazing and Paſture (d). Two large Fragments of this Lan, 
which was of a great length, are copied from two old brazen 
Tables, by Sigonius (e). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author IL. Cornelius Sylla, Difator and cu. 


ſul with Q. Metellus, 4. 673. ordaining, That the Lands of pro 7 M P 
ſcrib'd Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be under * . 
ſtood of the Lands in Tuſcany, about Volaterræ and Feſulæ, whici nt ce 
Sa divided amongſt his Soldiers (). on 

Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilins Rullus, Tribune of ti Tien 


Commons, A. 690. in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Ant, ca Trans? 
raining many Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Field Ac * 
that belong'd to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in bt — 


. | Wc 
parts of Jtaly ; about creating ten Men to be Superviſors of i 1 yu 
Bulineſs, and abundance of other Heads; ſeveral of ua e, bs 

695. or, 


{a) Cic. in Cat. Maj. (6) Cic. pro Sextio. Plut. &. (e) Cic. Ver. 
Plut. &c. (a) Cic. de Orat. lib. 2. & in Bruto. (e) De Antiqu, Jr 
[:al. lib. 2. [J) Cic. iu Rullum, pro Reſcio, Saluſt. in Gatilin. (a) Hor. 

at 


til 
Con. 


Vhence 


the Ry 
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re repeated by Cicero in his Three Orations extant againſt this 
Law, by which he hindred it from paſſing. 

Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius, Tribune of the Commons, 
4, 693. about dividing a ſufficient Quantity of Land among 
Pampzy's Soldiers and the Commons (a). 

Julia Lex, the Author Fulius Ceſar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 


racchu 


W Lay, 


at Lu. ordaining, That all the Land in Campania, which us'd for- 
e Very to be farm d at a ſet Rent of the Stare, ſhould be divided 
ices &mong the Commons: As alſo, That all Members of Senate 


hould (wear to confirm this Law, and to defend it againſt all 
Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campana (b). 

Mamilia Lex, the Author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the Com- 
nons, in the Time of the Fugurthan War; ordaining, Thar in 
he Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left five or fix Foor 
H Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private Uſe, 


of the 
to er 
Ats and 


pon the 


leit: MW! that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regulate this 
s Tre fair (c), From this Law de Limitibus, the Author took the 
ly then ename of Limentanus, as he is call'd by Saluſt (4), 


Agric.; (a) Cicero a1 Attic. lib. 1. (6) Velleius Pater. lib. 2. Plat. in Pomp. 
ann]. & Car, U:icenſ. Ad Artic. lib. 2. Epiſt. 18. (c) Cicero, lib. 1. de 
long . (4) Is Bed. Jugurth. 


mMmon : a EY ———— 
Peorte 

Affair d Hr. . 

is Lav, og 

bia Laws relating to Corn. 


und (a. 
; of p10- 
e under 
, which 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus 
J (nor T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it,) ordaining, 
at a certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every 
lonth among the Commons, ſo much ro every Man ; for which 


„ of th 7 way; 7 to pay the ſmall Conſideration of a Semiſſis and 
aens (a), 


Ny, Col 2 a 

"id Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, 
in oth dd C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680. ordaining, Thar the ſame ſer 
« of e ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Province, 


f whic under the Exactions of the Qugſtors (C). 
e Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commone, 
e 9). ordaining, Thar thoſe Quantities of Corn, which were 


tiqu, I 


(a) For. Epit. Liv. lib, 69, Vell. Pat. lib. 2. &c. (5) Cc. in Perrin. 5. 


" 3 formerly 
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formerly ſold to the poor People at fix Aſſes and a Triens th; 

Buſhel, ſhould be diſtributed among them gratis (a), ons (4) 
Hieronica Lex, the Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, regulatiz Emil 

the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani (or Gathetm Wi 675. 


extravay 


of the Corn Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of a Tenth Pr, 
they call'd Decumæ,) ordaining the Quantity of Corn, the Price 
and the Time of receiving it; which for the Juſtice of it, th 
Romans till continu'd in Force, after they had poſſeſs d then, 


Time, 2 
Antia 


the ſupp 


ot acqu 
ſelves of that Iſland (b). Go q 
(a) Cicero pro Sextio, in Piſon, &c. (6) Cicero iu. Verr. 4, ile Fot 


Extravag 
abroad a 
| Vitneſs 
GC H A P. XXXI. in a Cor 
| : Julia | 
Laws for the regulating of Expenſes. = 
red on 

RCHIA Lex, the Author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Con- Mund at 
mons, A. 566. defining the Number of Gueſts, which wer{nents (4 
allow'dro be preſent at any Entertainment (a). Apelli 
Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius Conſul, A. 588. ordainig Hider of 


That upon rhe higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend ma Hlowanc 
than an Hundred Aſſes in a Day; on ten other Days in em bree hu 
Month, thirty Aſes; and at all other Times, ten (6). Hither 


Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen Years after the former, lune c 
daining, That the Laws for regulating Expenſes ſhould reach al :ick W 
the T:alians as well as the Inhabitants of Rome ; and that nn Ounce 
only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts to, Chai 
ſhould incurr a Penalty for their Offence (c). tance, 

Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich, agreent{Wolemniry 
in moſt Particulars with the Fannian Law; and farther preſcr- 
bing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundine, Thirty Aſt 
ſhould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table; and that 

ordinary Days, which were not particula 
Caro arida oppo- excepted, there ſhould be ſpent only Thr: 
aitur ſalſamentq, Pounds of dry Fleſh, and one Pound of vi! 
Caſaubon. in A- Meat, bur allowing as much as every Bo! 
gell. Notæ MSS. pleas'd of any Fruits of the Ground. 
38 Bibl, C. C. C. Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Hl 
Oxon. enacted, not ſo much for the retrenching* 


(a) Ae. 
0 Idid : 0 


(a) Maerob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 14. (6) Ibid. & Agell. lib. 2. cap. % 
(e) 1bid. & Agell, lib. 2. Cap. 24 


ex 
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5 the extravagant Treats, as for the lowering the Price of Proviſi. 
ons (). 

ating A. Lex, the Author M. /Emilius Lepidus, Conſul, about 
heren J 675. reſpecting the particular ſorts of Meats in uſe at that 
Time, and ſtating the juſt Quanrities allowable of every kind i). 
Antia Lex, the Author Antius Reſtio: a farther Eſſay toward 
the ſupprefling of Luxury, the particulars of which we are 
not acquainted with. Bur Macrobius gives us this remarkable 
cory of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be of very 
ile Force, by reaſon of the great Head that Prodigality and 
Extravagance had gain d in the City, he never afcerwards ſupp'd 
abroad as long as he livd, for fear he ſhould be forc'd to be a 
Witneſs of the Contempt of his own Injunction, without being 
In a Condition to puniſh it (c). 

Julia Lex, preferr'd in the Time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
undred Seſtertiz for Proviſions on the Dies Pꝛefeſti, Three hun- 
red on the Common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a Thou- 
and at Marriage-Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Eutertain- 
nents (d). 

Agellius farther adds, that he finds in an od Author an Edict 
mer of Auguſtus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which) railing the 
llowance according to the Difference of the Feſtivals, from 
Three hund red to two thouſand Seſtertii (e). 

Hicher may be referr'd the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Oppius, 
lune of the Commons, A. 540. in the Heat of the ſecond 
wick War, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould have above half 
n Ounce of Gold, wear a Party- colour'd Garment, or be carried 
n2 Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within a Mile's 
Jitance, unleſs upon the Account of celebrating tome ſacred 
boiemnity (F. 
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(a) Agel, lib. 2. cap. 24. (5) Ibid, (c) Macreb. & Agell. (a) gell. 
Nia. (7) Liv. Iib. 34. Tac. Aun. 3 
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Man. 
CHAP. XXII na, 
the Pro? 
. f . rogethe! 
Laws rclating to Martial Affairs. brio; A 
reralnin 
ACRATA Lex Militaris, the Author (probably) M. Abe Sear 
CJ rius Corvus, Dictator, A. 411. ordaining, that no Soldier 
Name which had been entered in the Muſter-Roll, ſnoud & (-) Cie 
ſtruck out unleſs by the Party's Conſent: And that no Peri, 
who had been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office oi} —— 
Duttor Ordinum(a). | 
Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, That the Soldiers ſhould u 
cei ve their Cloths gratis at the publick Charge, without ay D 
Diminuricn of their ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould bx C 
oblig'd to ſerve in the Army, who was not full Seventeen Yea 
old (C). TI 
Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius c IT. 
Tribunes of the Commons, A, 691. ordaining, That a Pen ppoint 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſly to etherwil 
Senate, about the Number of the Slain on the Enemies fide, 2 The 
of their own Party: And that they ſhould be oblig'd when the hen, a 
firſt entred the City, to rake a ſolemn Oath before the Qu Guar 
that the Number which they rerurn'd was true, according to L«tor; 
beſt Computation (c). | Or prod, 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Con vd to the 
mons, 4. 665. ordaining, That the chief Command in the M ſelves an 
thridatick War, which was then enjoy'd by L. $y/la, ſhould H Cefraudi: 
taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius (d). of a hig 
Gabiria Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Con 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, That a Commiſſion ſhould be gra 
ro Cn. P-mpey for the Management of the War againſt the "WM ) Li: 
rates ſor ree Years, with this particular Clauſe, That vx] ib. 3. de 


all the Sea on this iide Hercules his Pzllars, and in the Martin 
Provinces as far as 400 Staig from the Sea, he ſhould be en 
power'd to command Kings, Governours, and States, to ſup! 
him with all Neceſſaries in the Expedition (e). 


(a) Liv. lib. 7. (6) Plur. in C. Gracch, (c) Valer. Max. lib. 2. cih. 
(4) Yell Paterc, lib. 2. Flor, Epit. 77. Plutarch, in Syd & Merit, &. 
(e) Aſconius in Cornelian. Vd. Paterc, lib. 2. Plutarch. in Pomp. Ci 
de Lege Manilis, & poſt Reditum in Senat. 


A Welt 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- ll. 
mons, 4. 687. ordaining, That all the Forces of Lucullus, and id 

the Provinces under hrs Government, ſhould be given ro Pompey z if 

together with Bithynia, which was under the Command of Gla- if 

nie; And that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mithridates ; | t 

retaining ſtill the fame Naval Forces, and the Sovereignty ot | ! 

M. NA tbe Seas, as before (a). | 1 
Soldiery 5 Mt 
oud 0 Cicero de Lege Manilia, Plutarch. in Pomp. Hor. Epitom. 100. | l 

Peri, | [i 
Office d 5 | ff ö 
; Wh 
_ CHAP XXXIII. 0 
ould u Ill 
i De Tutelis, or Laws concerning Wardſhips. | [1 
| lit 

en Nen 1 


TILIA Lex, the Author and Time unknown, preſcribing 


us C That the Prætor, and the major part of the Tribunes, ſhould þ 
PenalnMWappoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, ro whom none had been 1, 

y ro thaWotherwiſe aflign'd (a). Il 

de, u The Emperour Claudius ſeems to have abrogated this Law, |: 1 
nen te hen, as Suetonius informs us, he order d, That the Aſſignment wi 
Queſt Wot Guardians ſhould be in the Power of the Conſuls (b). — 1 
ng to Leroria Lex, ordaining, Thar ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, [- 


or prodigally ſquander d away their Eſtates, ſhould be commit- 14 
ed to the Care of ſome proper Perſons, for the Security of them- 4 
ſelves and their Poſſeflions : And that whoever was convicted of | 
defranding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be deem'd guilty iy | 
of a high Miſdemeanour (c). | 


e Con 
the M 
iould be 


ic Condl | | | 
grande 7 r J 

t the . ) Liv, lib. 39. (b) Sueten. in Cland. cap. 23. (e) Cicero de Offi. 

nat ura lb. 3. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. | 
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Gabinia 

mons, A. . 

C H A P . XXXIV. the recovet 

| ow'd Pa 

. , . wi ra 

Laws concerning Wills, Heirs, and Legacies * 

| o Ulurer 

RIA Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Commom paid af 
ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould give, by way of Le. 900 
gacy, above a thouſand Aſſes, unleſs to the Relations of the wad 4 | 
Maſter who manumiz'd him, and ro ſome other Parties ther Pen under 
excepred (4). aim it a; 
Veconia Lex, the Author Q. Voconius Saxa, Tribune of h (a) cicer 


Commons, A. 584. ordaining, That no Woman ſhould be let al. 11. 
Heireſs to an Eſtate; and, That no Cenſus ſhould, by his Wi, 
give above a Fourth Part of what he was worth, ro a Woman 
This ſeems to have been enacted to prevent the Decay and Ex. 
tinction of Noble Families (6b). 

By the Word Cenſus is meant any rich Perſon, who was ra! 
high in the Cenſor's Books. 


(a) Cicero pro Balbo. (b Cicero in Perr. 3. de Senef. de Hnib. 


CEMPR 
of the 
Ubi, 6 
mulus, {hc 

C H A P. 5 %% Servilia 

| us Serrant 

Laws concerning Money, Uſury, &c. nanding, 

| between b 
CEMPRONTA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius, Tribune ol Plutarch 
DJ the Commons, A. 56. ordaining, That in lending Mone pointed 3. 


yo the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the Tenour of the Kema Judgment: 
Laws ſhould be ill obſery'd, as well as among the Cit- f vot tota 


zens (a). Lidia L 
Pialeria Lex, the Author Valerius Flaceus, Conful with L. C. ens, A. 
Eu. Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer part of the City) Ih 200 in 
all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the Receipt d ights ( 
2 Fourth Parr for the whole Summ. This Law, as moſt unter. 
onable, is cealur'd by Paterculus (C). fo) Aſe 
_ t. Rh. 

& Orater. 


{s) Liv. lib. 35. Cicero de Offic. 2 (5) Lib. 2. cap. 23. 
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Cabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, That no Action ſhould be granted for 
he recovery of any Money taken up, verſurd fats, i. e. firſt bor- 
ow'd upon a ſmall Uſe, and then lent out again upon a greater; 
which Practice was highly unreaſonable (2). 


Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Cæſar; commanding, That 
» Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any Perſon in his Nonage, to 
e paid after the Death of his Parents (6). 

V:ſpaſian added a great Strength to this Law, when he ordain'd 
hat thoſe Uſurers, who lent Money to any Filius Familie, or 
don under his Farher's Tuition, ſhould have no Right ever to 
am it again, not even after the Death of his Parents (c). 


(a) Cicero ad Attic, lib. 5. Epiſt. alt. lib. 6. Epiſt. 2. ( b) Tacit. 
al. 11. (e) Seton. in Veſpaſ. cap. 11. 


G HAP. XAXVEL 
Laws concerning the Judges. 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 

of the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, Thar the Right of 

Judging, which had been aſſign'd to the Senatorian Order by Ro- 
mlus, ſhould be transferr'dfrom them to the Equites (a). 

Servilia Lex, the Author Q Servilius Cæpio, Conſul with C. Ati. 
usSerranus, A. 647. abrogatiug in part the former Law, and com- 
tanding, Thar the Privilege there mention d ſhould be divided 
between both Orders of Knights and Senators (6). 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites, for the Management of 
Judgments ; but this ſeems rather to belong to the Servilian Law, 
f not totally a Miſtake (c). This Law was ſoon after repeal'd. 

Lidia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 662. ordaining, That the judiciary Power ſhould be 


leated in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators and 
Knights (d). 


—ů 


— 


(s) Aſconius in Divin, Tacit, Ann. 12. Vel. Patere. L. 2. (5) Cicero 
# #t.Rher. lib. 2 de Oratore, in Bruto, in Orat. pre Scauro, (e) Cicero 
* Orator. 3, Flor, Epit. 71. (a) Aſconius in Cornclian. 
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Bur this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was 4 
rogated the very ſame Year, under Pretence of being mz 
inauſpiciouſſy. 

Plautia Lex, the Author M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of th; 
Commons, 4, 664. ordaining, That every Tribe ſhould chuſeoy 
of their own Body fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every Ven: 
by this Means making the Honour common to all three Order 
according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe (a). 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A 613 OMP 


raking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Kaigus 4.70 
and reſtoring it fully ro the Senators (b). Memmi 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Prator, A, 6;; cceiv d In 
ordaining, That the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, togethe ublick A 
with the Tribuni Ærarii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power betuen i Nm 


hould be 
Both rhe 
nd ſome! 
wing to J 
Cincia J 
549. fo 
unt of j1 
lis (d). 


(a) Plata 
. [8 
Sext. R 
b. 1, de Or 


them (c). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with Cr 
ſas, 4. 698. ordaining, Thar the Judges ſhould be choſen other 
wiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Century ; ye 
notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin d to the Perſons mention'd i 
the Aurelian Law (d). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, confirming the aforeſail 
Privilege to the Senators and Knights, bur excluding the Tiibui 
Erarii (e). 

Roſinus ſets this Law before that of Pompey ; but tis very plan 
'rwas not made till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Julius Ceſa 
A. 709. ordaining, That a third Decury of Judges ſhould be added 
to the two former, to be choſe our of the Centurions (Ff). 


—— —-—᷑— 


(s) Cicero pro Cornel. & ad Att. 4. (6) Flor. Epitom. 9g. A 
Divinat, (c) Cicero in Verrinis. Fel. lib. . (a Cicero in Pi ſneu. 
O Suet. in Julio, cap. 41. (f) Cicero in Philipp. 1. & 5. 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 
Laws relating to Judgments. 


OMPETA Lex. the Author Pompey the Gre at, ſole Conſul, 
J. 701. forbidding the Uſe of the Laudatores in Tryals (a). 
Memmia Lex, ordaining, That no Perſon's Name ſhould be 
cceiv'd into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the 
ublick Account (0). 
Wl kemmie Lex, ordaining, That Perſons convicted of Calumny 
hould be ſtigmatiz d (c). 
Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Memmiæ, 
nd ſometimes of Remmiæ; the Diſtinction here obſerv'd is 
wing to P. Manutius. | 
Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Commons, 
549. forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift upon ac- 
unt of judging a Cauſe, This is commonly call'd Lex Mune- 
lis (d). 


(a) Plutarch. in Pomp. & in Catone Uticenſ. Valer. Max. lib. 6. 

p. 2. (6) Cicero in YVatin. Fal. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (c) Cicero 

Ceſe Sext. Roſcis. (d) Liv. lib. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic, 
b. 1, de Oratore 2. de Senet. 


— CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Laws relating to Crimes. 


E Crimes or Actions that tended to the prejudice of the 
State, have been already reckon'd up, a nd briefly explain'd. 
be Laws on this Subject are very numero us, and, by reaſon 
their great Uſefulnels, have been preferr'd ar large in the 
ours of the Civilians, with the particular He ads of which 
5 conſiſted. It will be ſufficient to the preſent Deſign, to 
ment leon 


— 


14 
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mention ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claſſicks, and! 
ſpeak of thoſe only in general. 


De Maj eſtate. N %. 7 


Gabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating 
Aſſemblies. 

Apuleia Lex, the Author L. Apuleius, Tribune of the Con 
mons, A. 65 2. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Reftrai 


of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a). Sigonius think My 
that *rwas this Law, which made the Queſtion de Majeſ 1 
perpetual. | Katinia 
Varia Lex, the Author L. Varius, Tribune of the Comm olle Comn 
A. 662. ordaining, That all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought w m one 
ublick Tryal, who had any way encourag'd or affiſted M s pu 
nfederates in their late War againſt Rome (6), e Keepet 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A Hes for 
making it Treaſon to lend an Army out of a Province, or =", W 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour the Ms capi 
gratiating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as to make them ready! 
ſerve his particular Intereſt ; or to ſpare, or ranſom a Comma | 
der of the Enemy when taken Priſoner ; or to pardon the Cyl The Aut 
rains of Robbers and Pirates; or for a Roman Citizen to ref ch as kill 
without Orders at a Foreign Court; and aſſigning the PunilbWouſes, or 
ment of Aque & Ignis Interdictio to all that ſhould be convid nh ſevera 
of any of theſe Crimes (c). It was a 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, either in his firſt ConſulWcusd of | 
ſhip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the PuniſhmenF letting t 
menrtion'd in Sy/la's Law, to be inflicted on all that were fon or by T 
guilty de Majeſtate ; whereas Sy/la intended it only for the Pat 
ticulars which he there ſpecifies (d). Th 
Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Arteny, allowing thoſe wit e old 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal ro the People ; wiic 4 mY 
before was only allow d in the Crime which they call d Pe, Wirt 
one part of the Crimen Maj eſtatis, of the moſt heinous Nature 
which the Lawyers define, Hoſtili animo adverſus Rempublicam e 
This Law was repeal'd by Auguſtus (e). mY the 
Nuiſition 


() Cicero de Orator. lib. 2. (5) Cicero pro Scaure, fro 0 
Teſculan. 2. in Bruto. Valerius Maximus, lib. 8. cap. 6. (e) © 
in Piſon. pro Cluent, c. (d) Gicero, Philipp. 1. (e) P. Mu- 
lib. de Legibus. f 
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De Adulterio & Pudicitia. 


Julia Lex, the Author Auguſtus Ceſar, as Suetonius informs 
4). Juvenal mentions this Law in his Second Satyr, and 
ems to intimate, That it was afterwards confirm'd, and put 

full Force by the Emperour Domitian; the Rigour of it 1s 
here very handſomely expreſs d: 


rtil 


and} 


— Leges revocabat amaras (b) 
Omnibus, atque ipfis Veneri Martique timendas. 


Katinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of 
te Commons; though ſome think it was called Lex Scantinia, 
m one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons; againſt whom 
was put in Execution. It was particularly levell'd againſt 
je Keepers of Catamites, and againſt ſuch as proſtituted them- 
Ives for this vile Service (c). The Penalty injoyn'd by the 
bor, was only pecuniary ; but Auguſtus Ceſar made it after- 
ards capital (a). 


Cornelia Lex inter ſicarios, & weneficit ; 

The Author Cornelius Hlla, Dictator. It was directed againſt 
bas kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poyſon, or fir'd 
louſes, or took away any Perſon's Lite by falſe Accuſation ; 
th ſeveral other Heads, 

lt was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood 
cus d of the Crimes therein mention'd, might have his Choice 
letting the Jury give their Verdict Clam, vel Palam, by Voi- 
or by Tablers (e). 


De Parricidis. 
The old Law which preſcrib'd the odd ſort of Puniſhment 


9 wer to this Crime, was reſtot d and confirm'd by Pompey the 
„elt, with the Title of Lex Pompeia (V. 
Nature 


Cornelia Lex falſi. 


Ila the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Prætor to make 
qufition into what they call'd Crimen falſi, ſo he enacted this 


%) In Aug. cap. 34. (6) Juv. Sat. 2. v. 30. (e) Quintil. lib. 4. 

d. 2. hb. 7. . Philip, 3. Juv. &c. (4) Juſt. Iuſtit. lib. 4. 

ci pro Claent. (/) Tuft, Inſt. lib. 4. & li. 1 
aw 
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Three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning 
dune nous Orators, (attributed to Quintilian, or Tacitus,) ob- 
mne rees, That Pompey was the firſt who depriv'd Eloquence of 
sd 1:8; old Liberty, and confin'd it ro bounds and limits (a). 

ing the 

* Leges de Ambitu. 

7 Toni 

1 the Fabia Lex. preſcribing the number of Sectatores, allow'd 
any Candidate (b). "This did not paſs. 

Acilia Calpurnia Lex, the Authors M. Acilzus Glabrio, and 


of n Piſo, Conſuls, A. 686. ordaining, That be- 
againk des the Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime 
es, uld bear an Office, or come into the Senate (c). 


Tulia Lex, the Author M Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. 
wonius, A. 690, ordaining, That no Perſon, for Two 
ears before he ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibir a Show of 
mou ladiators to the People, unleſs the care of ſuch a Solem- 
Tui had been left to him by Will: That Senators convict- 
lome (of the crimen ambitus, ſhould ſuffer aquæ & ignis inter- 
ao for Ten Years ; and that the Commons ſhould incur 
Id VI Penalty than had been denounced by the Calpurni an 
iH (4). 
hau 4ufidia Lex, the Author Auſidius Lurco, Tribune of the 
ada ommons, 4. 692. more ſevere than that of Tully ; havin 
Fenn is remarkable Clauſe, That if any Candidate 3 
ple, M leney to the Tribunes, and did not pay it, he ſhould be 
abi cusd; but in caſe he actually gave it, ſhould be oblig d 
d pay to every Tribe a yearly Fine of 3000 Seſtertii (e). 
d Cool Ex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. Licinius Craſſus, 
rhorsC onſul with Cn, Pompey, A. 698. a pointing a greater Pe- 
hic than formerly ro Offenders of this kind (). By So- 


xpellt 


atlipn' 


L, they underſtood an unlawful making of Parties at 


a mud ections; which was interpreted as a ſort of Violence of- 
ordainfiſ' 4 to the Freedom of the People. Tis ſtrange, that this 
de [eee of the Word ſhould have eſcap'd Cooper and Littleton. 
ly e 4/conius ſeems to imply, that the Sodalitia and Ambitus 
ion ere two different Crimes, when he tells us, That Milo was 
ve od raign'd on thoſe Two accounts, at Two ſeveral times, 
id not before the ſame Queeſtor (z). 


(a) Vide Aſcon. in Milon. Cic. de finib. 4. Cef. de Bell. Civ. 1.3. &c. ( 
o Murena. (c) Cic. pro Muræuna, pro Cernel. &c. (d) Cic. in Vatin. 
ext io, pro Muræuna. Dio. [. 37. (e) Cit. ad Attic. J. I. CP. 11. (f) 
*. pro Planc. (g) In Agument. Milonian. a 

N Pompe ia 
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A. vol. by this it was enacted, That whoever, having hay 


Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole CM ale 
elieves t. 
hat eithe 
n the ma 
urnia, 0 
ght to 

Junia I 
me of th 
ts ſtim, 
ited of 


Servilia 


convicted of a Crime of this Nature, ſhould afterwards; 
peach Two others of the ſame Crime, fo that one of thy 
was condemn'd, ſhould himſelf, upon that ſcore, be pu 
don'd. The ſhort Form of Judgment mention'd in P 
Lex de vi, was order'd too by this Law (a). 

Fulius Ceſar quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceel 
ings in Elections, when he divided the right of chookns 
Magiſtrates between himſelf and the People, or rather di 
pos'd of all Offices at his Pleafure (b). Hence Lucan: 


------Nam quo melius Pharſalicus annus (e) 1 — 
Conſule notus erit ? fingit ſolennia campus, Acilia 1 


Et non admi ſſæ dirimit ſuffragia Plebis; 
Decantatque Tribus, & vana verſat in Urna, 
Nec cælum ſervare licet ; tonat Augure ſurds : 
Et lætæ jurantur aves bubone ſiniſtro. 


is remar 
 allow'd 
ew Hear 
rnment 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive 2 
A ſurer Mark than Death and Wars ſhall leave? ning, * 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt ; and when they meet, icted of t 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 1 Wate 
The Lots arc ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; Julia Li 
Bur Ceſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. ority thr 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, il celebr: 
While Fove ſtill Thunders as the Augurs pleaſe : d againſt 


The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſters Nod, 


And when left Owls ſome dire Difalter Bode, c any of v 
Look to the Right, and fwear the Omen's good. 


But Auguſtus reſtor'd the old Privileges to the Comitis, ant 
reſtrain'd unlawful Courſes us'd in the canvaſing at Elec 
ons, by ſeveral Penalties (4); publiſhing for this purpoſeth 
Lex Fulia de Ambitu, mention'd in the Pandetts. 


Leges de Pecuniis repetundis, 


Calpurnia Lex, the Author L. Calpurnins Piſo Frugi, Abel 
ordaining a certain Pr.ctor for the inquiſition of this Crim: 
and laying a great Penalty on Offenders (e). 


— 


8 (a) In Argument. Milonian. ( b) Sueton. in Julio, cap. 41. (:) Li 
F. v. 391. (a) Sueton. in Auguſt, cap. 40. (e) Cicero in Broil © 

c. lib, 2. Orat. 3. in Ferrem. * 
Offc. Ii Orat. 3. in Fer Carl 
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Cecilia Lex, mention'd by Valerius Maximus (a). Sigoniuu 
Llieves this Law to be the very ſame with the former, and 
bat either the two Tribunes, Cæcilius and Cal ufnius, Join'd 
1 the making of it; and ſo it came to be call'd either Cal- 
unis, or Cecilia, at pleaſure ; or that in this place we 
ught to read Calpurnia, inſtead of Cecilia, 

Junia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Funius Pennus, Tri- 
me of the Commons, 4. 627. ordaining, That beſides the 
tis aſtimatio, or rating of the Damages, the Perſon con- 
iQed of this Crime, ſhou'd ſuffer Baniſhment (C). 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, Prætor, A. 
73. ſeveralFragments of which are collected from Authors, 
nd tranſcrib'd from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). 

Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was 
s remarkable Clauſe : That the convicted Perſon ſhou'd 
 allow'd neither ampliatio, nor comperendinatio; neither a 
ew Hearing at a ſet time prefix d by the Prætor, nor an Ad- 
urnment of the Tryal, till the third Day after the firſt 
pearing of the Parties in the Court (a). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; or- 
ning, That beſides the /itis eſtimatio, the Perſon con- 
Red of this Crime, ſhou'd be interdicted the Uſe of Fire 
d Water (e). 

Julia Lex, the Author C. Julius Cæſar; this kept its Au- 
ority through the whole Series of the Emperors, and is 
l celebrated in the Pandect:: A great part of it was level- 
d againſt the Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governours ; 
any of which, according to this Law, are alledg'd againſt 
iſo, who had been Proconſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 
th. Oration, 


CC. 


34, 40 
Elect 


le the (4) L. 6. c. 9. Sect. 10. (b) Cic. in Nrrem, & pro Balbo. Vell. Patere. 


2. (e) Cic. pro Poſt hum. pro Balbo, in Verrem. Sigon. de judiciis, lib. 
627, (a) Cic. in Verrem. Aſcon. in eaſdem. (e] Cic. pro Cluentio; 
Ferrem. Aſcon. Pedian. in Verrinas. 
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hence 1t 
C HAP. XXXIX. is Pap 
A great 
Miſcellany Laws not ſpoken of under the general tre * 
nar 

Heags. nd Puniſ 
As to t 
Gs LODIA Lex de Collegiis ; the Author P. Clodius, TribwfWhe Magil 
of the Commons, A. 695. ordaining, That the ColzziMWumber o 
or Companies of Artihcers inſtituted by Numa, which had bat in E 
great meaſure been laid down; {hou'd be all reviv'd, and Had the n 
ſerv'd as formerly, with the addition of ſeveral new c ight ſtar 
panties (a). | pany Chi 
Cecilia Lex de jure Italie, & tributis tollendis ; the Auth ch a Di; 
Q. C.ecilius Metellus Nepos, Prætor, 4. 693. ordaining, ThaKWhuldren, 
the Tax call'd Portoria, ſhou'd be taken off from all the H inces Fiv 
lian States (b). | trouble 
Portor ia, according to Sigonius's explication, was a ſort me the | 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Good ih in P/ 
the Haven; whence the Collectors of it was call'd Portitar e 
ad denie 
Lex Julia de maritandis ordini bus. Of the! 
| rd a fin 
The Romans conſulting the Grandeur of their Republic{Would be 
Had always a particular Honour for a married State; andi Will, u 

thing was more uſual than for the Cenſors to impoſe a Fried, 
upon old Batchelours. Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus (e) mentionWence Pl. 


our of t. 


an old Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age wer 


oblig'd to marry : Bur the firſt Law of which we have an! e /ak 
certainty, was this of Aug»ſtus Cæſar, preferr'd A. 730. Itch bemſelves | 
not paſs bef-r.2 it had receiv'd ſeveral Amendments, beings Rates of « 
firſt rejected for its extream ſeverity. This is the Subject ol And Fu 
Prepertius's Seventh Elegy of the Third Book. da pat 
ha ls ; Jura Pa 
Gaviſa eſt certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. Leratum 
My Cmthia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, &c. Now by 
No mor 

race calls it Lex Marita (d). | Nor hou 
A. n. this Law being improv'd and enlarg'd,was prefer ef f 

0 him 


in. a New Lill by Papius and Poppæus, the Conſuls at that time 


— eee er ere 


(+) Cic. pro Sextio; in Piſon. pro Domo. Aſcon. in Cornel. (6) Die 5 baer 
57. Cic. in Epiſt. ad Attic. (c] Lib. 9. (a) In Carmine — in. Ep: 
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hence it is ſometimes call'd Papia Poppæa Lex, and generally 
F114 Pa ia. 

A 3 part of the general Heads are collected by Lipſius, 
1 his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which, the molt re- 
narkable are thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards 
nd Puniſhments. 3 

Asto the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordain'd, That all 

e Magiſtrates ſhou'd rake Precedence according to their 
umber of Children; or a married Man before a Batchelor: 
That in Elections, thoſe Candidates fhou'd be preferr'd who 
ad the moſt numerous Offspring: And that any Perſon 
night ſtand ſooner than ordinary for an Office, if he had as 
pany Children as he wanted Years, to be capable of bearing 
ach a Dignity (b) : That whoever in the City had Three 
hildren, in the other Parts of Italy Four, and in the Pro- 
nces Five (or, as ſome ſay, Seven,) ſhou'd be excus'd from 
|| troubleſome Offices in the place where he liv'd. Hence 
ame the famous jus trium liberorum, (0 frequently to be met 
ich in Pliny, Martial, &c. by which the Emperor often ob- 
gd ſuch Perſons with this Privilege, to whom Nature 
ad denied it. 

Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law 
rd a ſingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons 

ould be incapable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance 
Will, unleſs from their near Relations; and ſuch as were 

arried, and yet had no Children, above half an Eſtate. 
ence Plutarch has a ſevere Reflection on the covetous Hu- 
our of the Age: That ſeveral of the Romans did not marry 


be /ake of raiſing Heirs to their own Fortunes; but that they 


mſclves might, upon this account, be capable of inheriting the 
ſtates of other Men (c). 
And Fuvenal alludes to the ſame cuſtom : 


Jam Pater es; dederam quod famy opponere poſſis (d): 
Jura Parentis habes: propter me ſcriberis Hires ; 
Legatum omne capis, nec non & dulce caducum. 


Now by my Toil thou gain'ſt a Father's Fame ; 

No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteſt thy Shame, © 
Nor houting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. 

Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him that ſtands a Father on record: 


(a) Excurſ. ad Tacit. Ann. I. 3. Liter. C. Vid, Suet. in Oftavid, c. 34. 
) Plin, Epiſt. I. 7. (c) Plut. af Q1AGSEM as. (d) Sat. 9. v. 86. 
M 2 is 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou'd not ſow, 


Claudia Lex de ſcribarum negotiatione, 


This Law is barely mention'd by Suetonius(a); and ſeen 
a part of the Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about the Trading d 
the Senators, already explain'd. It appears therefore, thy 
not only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt thi 
Scribes who aſſiſted the Queſtors, were forbid to make uſe 
a Veſſel of above Three hundred 4mphore : We may reaſon 
ably ſuppoſe, that this Prohibition was not laid upon then 
in reſpect of their Order and Degree, which were not h 
any means eminent; but rather upon account of their pa 
ticular Place or Office: Becauſe it look'd very improper 
That Perſons who were concern'd in the Publick Accoum 
ſhou'd, at the ſame time, by dealing in Traffick and Mer 
chandiſe, endeavour rather the filling their own Coffer 
than improving the Revenues of the State 2 

Mamilia Lex; this Law, as well as the former, depend 
upon a ſingle Authority, being juſt nam'd by Salluſt dv 
not explain'd by Minutius, or Reſinus, It ſeems to have bes 
to this purpoſe, That ſince Affairs had been very often! 
manag'd by the Nobility; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſto 
had bore no Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they call'd f 
mines novi, ſhou'd for the future, be allow'd the Privileged 
holding Publick Offices (4). 

Atinia Lex de furtis, ordaining, That no Preſcriptio 
ſhou'd ſecure the poſſeſſion of ſtollen Goods; but that tt. 
proper Owner ſhou'd have an eternal Right to them (e) 


The 
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* 
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(a) In Domit. c. 9. (6) V. Torrent. in not. ad locum. (c) In Bell. Jugs 
thin. (a4) V. Rivium, in not. ad locum. (e) Cic. Verr. 3. Agel. c. 1. 
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The Roman Art of W AR. 


HAF. I 
The Levies of the Roman Foot. 


A T the fame time of the Year as the Conſuls were de- 
clar'd Ele& or Deſign'd, they choſe the Military Tri- 
bunes, Fourteen out of the Body of the Equites, who 

id ſery'd in the Army five Years; and Ten out of the Com- 

onalty, ſuch as had made Ten Campaigns. The former 

e} call'd Tribuni Funiores, the latter Senzores, 

he Conſuls having agreed on a Levy(as inthe time of the 
ommon- wealth they uſually did every Year, )they iſſuꝰd out 
Edict, commandin g all Perſons who had reach'd theMili- 


r Age (about Seventeen Years) to appear (commonly) in 


iceCapitol,or in the Area before the Capitol, as the moſt ſacred 
d auguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The People being come 
M 4 together, 
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together, and the Conſuls, who preſided in the Aſſembly, hy. 
ing taken their Seat, in the firſt place the Four and twenty 
Tribunes were diſpos'd of. according to the number of Lag. 
ons they defign'd to make up, which was generally Fon. 
The Junior Tribunes were aflign'd ; Four to the firſt Legion, 
Three to the ſecond; Four to the third; and Three tothe 
laſt. The Senior Tribunes, Two to the firſt Legion and thethirs 
Three to the ſecond and laſt, After this, every Tribe being 
calbd out by Lot, was order d to divide into their prop 
Centurics; out of each Century were Soldiers cited by Name, 
with reſpect had to theirEſtate andClaſs; for which purpoſe, 
there were Tables ready at hand, in which the Name, Ape 
and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly deſcrib'd. Font 
Men, as much alike in all circumſtances as cou'd be pitch} 
upon, being preſented out of the Century, firſt the Tribun 
of the firſt Legion choſe one; then the Tribunes of the ſecond 
another; the Tribunes of the third Legion a Third Man; and 
the remaining Perfon fell to the Tribunes of the fourth. Tha 
Four more were drawn out; and now the Right of Chooſing 
firſt belong'd to the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion; in the 
next Four, to the Tribunes of the third Legion; then to the 
Tribunes of the fourth Legion; and fo round, thoſe Tribune! 
chooſing laſt the next time, who choſe firſt the time before 
the moſt equal and regular method imaginable. 

Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitiousCuſtom obſerv'd in theſ 
Proceedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitch'd upon, ſhoul, 
for the Omen's ſake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names; 2 
Salvius, Valerius, and the like (a). 

There were many legal Excuſes which might keepPerſons 
from the Liſt; as, in caſe they were Fifty Years old; for 
then they cou'd not be oblig'd to ſerve: Or if they enjoy 
any civil or ſacredOffice, which they cou'd not convenient! 
relinquiſh ; or if they had already made Twenty Campaign, 
which was the time requir'd for every Foot. ſoldier; ori 
upon account of extraordinary Merit,they had been by Pub 
lick Authority releas'd from the trouble of ſerving, for ſuc 
a time; or if they were maim'd in any Part, and ſo ought 
not to be admitted into the Legions ; as Suetonius tells vs0 
a Father, who cut off the Thumbs of his two Sons, on pur 
poſe to keep them out of the Army (Y): And Vale rius Mas 
mus gives a relation of the like nature (c). 

Otherwiſethey were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and incaſeo! 


— 


( a) Cic. de Divinat. J. 1. (b ) duet on. Auguſti c. 24. (c Pal Maxd-6. 
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efyſal, were uſually puniſh'd either with Impriſonment, 
Fine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Sevcrity of the 
Conſul. And therefore it ſeems ſtrange, that Machiavel 
ſhou'd particularly commend the Roman Diſcipline, upon ac- 
count of forcing no one to the Wars, when we have, in all 
parts of Hiſtory, ſuch large Intimations of a contrary pra- 
dice. Nay, we read too of the Conquiſitores, or Impreſs- 
Maſters, who were commiſſion'd upon ſome occaſions to go 
about, and compel Men to the Service of the State. 

Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of changing 
this Cuſtom of raking out every particular Soldier by the 
Tribunes, for thar of chooſing them by Lot : And Appianus 
Alexandrinus (b) acquaints us, That in the Spaniſh War ma- 
nag d by Lucullus, upon complaint to the Senate of ſeveral 
unjuſt Practices in the Levics, the Fathers thought fit to 
chooſe all the Soldiers by Lot. Yet the ſame Author aſſures 
us, That within five Years time, the old Cuſtom return'd 
of making the Levies in the manner already deſcrib'd. 

However, upon any extraordinary occaſion of immediate 
dervice; any omitted the common Formalities, and with- 
out much diſtinction, liſted ſuch as they met with, and led 


them out on an Expedition. Theſe they term'd Milites 
ſubitarii. 


(a) Lib. 6. cap. 3. (b) In Iberic. 


— 
— 


CHAP, . 
The Levy, and Review of the Cavalry. 


Ro MULUS, having eſtabliſh'd the Senate, choſe 

Three hundred of the ſtouteſt Young Men out of the 
moſt Noble Families to ſerve on Horſe-back : But after 
the inſtitution of the Cenſis by Servius Tullius, all thoſe Per- 


ſons had the Honour of being admitted into the Order of 


the Equites, who were worth Four hundred Seſtertia; yer 
no Man was thus enroll'd by the Kings or Conſuls, or after- 
vards by the Cenſors, unleſs beſides the Eſtate requir'd, no 
exception cou'd be taken againſt his Perſon or Morals. If 
eſe were unqueſtionable, his Name was entered among 
le Knights, and a Horſe and Ring given him at the Pub- 


lick 
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lick Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the future on 
Horſe-back, as often as the State ſhou'd have occaſion for ha 
Service. 

So that there being always a ſufficient number of Equity 
inthe City, there needed only a Review in order to fit then 
for Service. Learned Men have very little agreement in thi; 
point; yet we may venture to take notice of three ſever] 
ſorts of Reviews, Probatio, Tranſvectio, and what they term' 
properly Recenſio ; though they are uſually confounded, and 
ſeldom underſtood. 

The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent 
Search into the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and 1 
ſtrict Obſervation of their Plight of Body, Arms, Horſe, &. 
This is ſuppos'd to have been commonly made once a Year, 

Tranſvettio, Lipſius makes the ſame as Probatio, but he is 
certainly miſtaken ; fince all the Hints we meet with con. 
cerning it in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous 
Ceremony and Proceſſion, than an Examination. The moſt 
Learned Grevius obſerves it to have been always made in the 
Forum (a). Dionyſius deſcribes it in the following manner: 
The Sacrifice being finiſh'd, all thoſe who are allow'd Horſes at the 
expence of the State, ride along in Order, as if returning from 
a Battle, being habited in the Togæ Palmatæ, or the Traben, 
and crown'd with Wreaths of Olive, The Proceſſion begins at tle 
Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and is carried on through al 
the eminent parts of the City, particularly the Forum, and the 
Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, The number ſometimes reaches to 
Five thouſand ; every Man bearing the Gifts and Ornaments u- 
ceiv'd, as a reward of his Valour, from the General, A moſt gli 
rious Sigbt. and worthy of the Roman Grandeur (b). 

This Solemnicy was inſtituted to the Honour of Caſter and 
Pollux. who, in the Battle with the Latins, about the Year of 
the City 257. appear'd in the Field perſonally aſſiſting the 
Romans ; and preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Rome 
(juſt by the Fountain where their 'Temple was afterwards 
built,) upon Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as 
if they had rode Poſt to bring Tidings of the Victory (e). 

The proper Recenſio was the Account taken by the Cenſor: 
every Liſtrum, when all the People, as well as the Equtes, 
were to appear at the General Survey: So that it was only 4 


— 


3 


(a) Prefat. ad J. Vol. Theſaur. Ant. Rom. (5) Diony/. Halic. 1ih.6: 
(c) Plut. in Coriolan. 
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more ſolemn and accurate ſort of Probation, with the Addi- 
tion of enrolling new Names cancelling old ones, and other 
Circumſtances of that nature, 

Beſides all this, *twas an uſual Cuſtom for the Equizes, 
when they had ſerv'd out their legal time in the Wars, to 
lead their Horſ: ſolemnly into the Forum, to the Seat of the 
Two Cenſors; and there having given an account of the 
Commanders under whom they had ſerv d, as alſo the Time, 
Places and Actions relating to their Service, they were dif. 
charg'd every Man with Honour or Diſgrace, according as 
he deſerv'd. For this account we are beholden to Plutarch, 
who gives a particular Relation how this Ceremony was 
perform'd, with univerſal Applauſe, by Pompey the Great. 

lt might be brought as a very good Argument of the ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion of theſe Matters, that of two very 
Learned Men, one makes this Equi redditio the fame as the 
Probatio (a), the other the ſame as the Tranſvectio (G). 


Nan noſtrum tantas componere lites. 
The Emperors often rook review of the Cavalry ; and Au- 


zuſtus particularly reſtor'd the old cuſtom of the Tr anſvectio, 
which had before been diſcontinu'd for ſome time. 


It is hard to conceive, that all the Roman Horſe in the 


Army, ſhould conſiſt of Knights: And for that reaſon, Si- 
genius and many other Learned Men, make a diſtinction in 
the Cavalry, between thoſe that ſerv'd equo publico, and thoſe 
that ſery'd equo privato; the former they allow to have been 
of the order of Knights, the latter not. But Grevius and 
bis Noble Country- man Schelius have prov'd this Opinion 
to be a groundleſs Conjecture. They demonſtrate from the 
Courſe of Hiſtory, that from the beginning of the Roman 
Nate till the time of Marius, no other Horſe entred the 
Legions, but the true and proper Knights: Excepr in the 
midſt of Publick Confuſion, when Order and Diſcipline 
were neglected. 

After that Period, the Military affairs being new modell'd, 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in 
the Legions as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
a home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a hand in the 


| — 


(a) Herman, Hugo de Militia Equeſtri, 1. 2. c. 5. (6) Sigon. Anno: 
Tranſactions 


« Liv. 1.9. c. 46. 
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Tranſactions of the City; and their places in the Army 
were fill'd by Foreign Horſe: or if they ever made Can. 
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paigns themſclves, they held ſome Poſt of Honour and 
Command, Hence under the Emperors, a Man might he 
a Knight and have the Honour of a Publick Horſe, withou 
ever engaging in the Publick Cauſe; or fo much as touch. 
ing Arms. Which Conſideration made ſome Princes lay a. 
{ide the Cuſtom of allowing the Knights a Horſe, and leave 
them only their Gold- Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order, 2 
Pliny (a) Senior athrms to have been done in his time. 


(a) L. 33. c. I. vid. Grev. Pref. ad Vol. 1. Th. Rom. 


CHAF HE 
1 he Military Oath, and the Levies of the Confede- 
Yates. 


7 & HE Levies being ſiniſſid, the Tribunes of every Legion 
choſe out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, and 
gave him a ſolemn Oath at large; the ſubſtance of which 
was, That he ſhou'd oblige himſelf to obey the Comman. 
ders in all things, to the urmoſt of his Power ; be ready to 
attend whenever they order d his appearance; and never to 
leave the Army bur by their conſent. After he had ended, 
the whole Legion, paſling one by one, every Man, in 
ſhort, {wore to the ſame effect, crying, as he went by, 
Idem in me. 
This and ſome other Oaths. were ſo eſſential to the Milt 
tary State, that Juvenal uſeth the Word Sacramenta, for M. 
ates, or Militie ; Sat. 16. 


Præmia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
Sacramentorum. ==. 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Pohbius informs u, 
Thar at the ſame time as the Levies were made in Rome, the 
Conſuls gave notice to the Cities of the Allies in Italy ; ini. 
mating the number of Forces they ſhou'd have occaſion i 
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and where they wou'd have them make their Rendezvous. 
The States accordingly conven'd their Men, and chooſing 
out their defir'd Number, gave them an Oath, and aſfign'd 
them a Commander in Chief, and a Pay-maſter General. We 
may obſerve, That in the time of Pohbius, all Italy was in- 
deed ſubject to the Romans; yet no State or People in it 
had been reduc'd into the form of a Province; retaining, for 
the generality, their old Governors and Laws, and being 
term'd Socii, or Confederates. 

Bur, after all the I:alians were not only divided into ſepa- 
rate Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the jus Civitati; 
the Name of Socii ceas'd, all the Natives of 1raly being ac- 
counted Romans; and therefore inſtead of the Social Troops, 
the Auxilia were afterwards procur'd, which are carefully to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the former. They were ſent by fo- 
reizn States and Princes, at the deſire of the Roman Senate, 
or Generals, and were allow'd a ſer Pay from the Republick; 
whereas the Socii receiv'd no conſideration for their Service, 
dut a Diſtribution of Corn. 


Hr IV; 


Of the Evocati. 


THE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers, were the Evo- 

cati; taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horfe 
8 Foot, not by Force, bur at the Requeſt and Intreaty ot 
the Conſuls, or other Officers: For which purpoſe, Letters 
Vere commonly diſpatch'd to every particular Man whom 
tuey delign'd thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were 
odexperienc'd Soldiers, and generally ſuch as had ſerv'd out 
heir legal Time, or had receiv'd particular Marks of favour, 
81 Reward of their Valour, on which accounts they were 
10 Emeriti, and Beneficiarii: Scarce any War was under- 
cen, but a great number of theſe were invited into the Ar- 
My, therefore they had the honour to be reckon'd almoſt e- 
wil with the Centuriens. In the Field, they uſually guarded 
tz Chick Standard, being excus'd from all the Military 
Urudzery, of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in the 

orks. and other ſervile Employ ments. 
ne Emperor Gaiba gave the lame Name of Evocati,to : 8 
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lect Band of young Gentlemen of the Equeſtrian Rank,y 
he kept as a Guard in his Palace (a). Tue ak, When 


(a) Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 


CHAT. vo 


The ſeveral kinds of the Roman Foot; and thei 
Diviſion into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Legi 
Ons. | 


'T: HE whole Roman Infantry was divided into Four ſons, 
Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii. 

The Velites were commonly ſome of the Pro's, or young 
Soldiers, of mean Condition, and lightly Arm'd. They had 
their Name 4 volando, or 4 velocitate, from their Swiftne 
and Expedition. They ſeem not to have been divided into 
diltin& Bodies, or Companies; but to have hover'd in look 
Order before the nay + 

The Haſtati were fo call'd, becauſe they us'd in ancient 
times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid aſide 
as incommodious : Theſe were taken out the next in Age 
to the Velites. | 

The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and of 
greateſt Vigour : "Tis probable, That before the lnſtitution 
of the Haſtati, they us'd to begin the Fight, whence they 
borrowed their Name. 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans. or hardy old Sol- 
diers, of long Experience. and approv'd Valour. They had 
their Name | Fae their Poſition, being Marſhall'd in the 
third Place. as rhe main Strength and Hopes of their Party. 
They are ſometimes call'd Pilarii, from their Weapons the 
Pila. 

Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Veit, 
compos'd Thirty Manipuli, or Companies: Every Maripi- 
lus made Two Centuries, or Ordines. 8 

Three Manipuli, One of the Haſtati, another of the Princip, 
and a third of theTriarii,compos'd a Cobors. Among thele,one 
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aining the Honourable Title of Prima Cobors. We meet too 
"hom with the Prætoria Cobors, inſtituted by Scipio Numantinus; ſe- 
ed for the moſt part out of the Evocati, or Reformades, and 
oblig'd only to attend onthe Pretor,or General: And this gave 

original to the Prætoriani, the Lite- guard of the Emperors. 
Ten Cohorts made up a Legion: The exact number of 
boot in ſuch a Battalion Romulus fix d at Three thouſand ; 
though Plutarch aſſures us, That after the reception of the 
Sabines into Rome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand. The 
Common number afterwards, in the firſt times of the Free 
State, was Four thouſand : In the War with Hannibal, it a- 
their Wroſe to Five thouſand. After this, Tis probable they ſunk 
egi. Ju about Four thouſand, or Four thouſand two hundred a- 

ed gain; which was the number in the time of Pohbiis. 
In the Age of Fulius Ceſar, we don't find any Legions ex- 
ceeding the Polyb;an number of Men; and he himſelf expreſ- 
ſom My ſpeaks of Two Legions, that did not make above Seven 
"MWthouſand between them (a). 

The number of Legions kept in Pay together, was diffe- 
rent, according to the various Times and Occaſions. During 
the Free State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up every 
Year, and divided between the Two Conſuls: Yet in caſes 
ot neceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than Sixteen 
r Eighteen in Liv. 

Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, 
Ir (as ſome will have it) of Twenty five Legions; but in 
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young 
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iftneb 
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ncient 


] alice 


n Az: lertimes we ſeldom find ſo many. 

They borrow'd their Names from theOrder in whichthe 
and of ere rais'd, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; but becauſe it aka: 
tution bappen'd, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secundæ, &c. in 
e they ral places, upon that account they took a ſort of Sur- 

ame beſides, either {rom the Emperors who firſt conſtituted 
Id Sol. Niem, as Auguſt a, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia,Uipia, Trajana, 
ey had Mana, or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd 
in the mefly by their Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ara- 
Party. , &c. Or from the Names of the particular Deities, for 
ons the Nom their Commanders had an e{pecial Honour; as Ainer- 
and Apollinaris: Or from the Region where they had 
beir Quarters; as Cretenſis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or 
metimes upon account of leſſer Accidents; as Adjutrix, 

artia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, &c. 
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CHAT. YF-.:: 
The Diviſion of the Cavalry, and of the Allies, 


f HE Horſe requir'd to every Legion was three hundred, 
divided into ten Turmæ, or Troops; Thirty to a Troy 
every Turma making Three Decuric, or Bodies of Ten Mr, 
This number of Three hundred they term'd Juſtus Equi. 
tatus; and is underſtood as often as we meet with Legio cum 
ſuo equiratu ; or Legio cum juſto equitatu. And though we 
now and then find a different number, as 'T'wo hundred, in 
a place or two of Livy and Cæſar; yet we mult ſuppoſe thi 
alteration to have proceeded from ſome extraordinary cauſe 
and conſequently to be of no Authority againſt the comma 
Current of Hiſtory. 

The foreign Troops, under which we may now compril 
the Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens 
into Legions; but firſt into Two great Bodies, term d 4 
or Cornua; and thoſe again into Companies uſually of the 
ſame nature with thoſe of the Romans: Though, as to this 
we have little light in Hiſtory, as a matter of ſmall impor: 
rance, 

We may further remark, That the Forces which the | 
mans borrow'd of the Confederate States, were equal to thelt 
own in Foot, and double in Horſe ; though by diſpoſing and 
dividing them with great Policy and Caution, they pt 
vented any Deſign that they might poilibly entertain agun: 
the natural Forces: For about a third part of the foreign 
Horſe, and a fifth of the Foot, was ſeparated from the rel 
under the name of Extraordinarii ; and a more choice Pat 
of thoſe with the Title of Ablecti. 

In the time of the Emperors, the Auxiliary Forces wel 
commonly Eonour'd with the Name and Conſtitutione 
Legions; though the more ancient Appellation of Ale, fre 
quently occurrs. : | 

They were call'd Ae, from their poſition in the Arm! 
and therefore we muſt expect ſometimes to find the {amt 
Name applied to the Reman Soldiers, when they happen 
to have the ſame Stations. | 
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CH A P. VII. 


The Officers in the Roman Army; and firſt of the 
Centurions and Tribunes ; with the Commanders 
of the Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces. 


THE Military Orhcers may be divided, according to 
Lipſius, into Proper and Common, the firſt preſiding 
over ſome particular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the 
other uſing an equal Authority over the whole Force, as the 
Lezati and the General. 

We can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, with - 
out remembring what has been already deliver'd; That every 


one of the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion, was divided into 


Two Ordines, or Ranks; and conſequently the Three Bo- 
dies of the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, into Twenty Or- 


ders a piece, as into Ten Manipuli, Now every Manipulus 


was allow'd Two Centurzons, or Captains; One to each Or- 
der or Century: And to determine the point of Priority 
between them, they were created at two different Elections. 
The Thirty, who were made firſt, always took the Prece- 
dency of their Fellows, and therefore commanded the Right 


hand Orders, as the others did the Left. 


The Trzari7, or Pilani, being eſteem'd the moſt Honour- 


able, had their Centurions elected firſt; next to them the 


rincipes, and afterwards the Haſtati ; whence they were 
ald promus & ſecundus Pilus, primus & ſecundus Princeps, pri- 
mus & ſecundus Haſtatus ; and ſo on. 

Here it may be obſerv'd, That primi ordines is us'd ſome- 
mes in Hiſtorians for the Centurions of thoſe Orders; and 
he ſame Centurions are ſometimes ſtyl'd Principes Ordinum, 
ind Principes Centurionum. 5 

We may take notice too, what a large Field there lay for 
romotion ; firſt through all the Orders of the Haſtati, then 
ute through the Principes; and afterwards from the laſt Or- 
ler of the Fiarii, to the Primipilus, the moſt Honourable of 
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This Officer, beſides his Name of Primipilus, went under 
the ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis. Præfectus Legionis, Primy 
Centurionum, and Primus Centurio; and was the Centurion of 
the Right hand Order of the firſt Manipulus of the Triarian 
or Pilani, in every Legion. He preſided over all the other 
Centurions; and, generally, gave the Word of Command 
in Exerciſes and Engagements by Order of rhe Tribunes, Be. 
ſides this he had the care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of 
the Legion: Hence Aquilie præeſſe is to bear the Dignity of 
Primipilus ; and hence Aquila is taken by Pliny for the ſaid 
Office; and Fuvenal ſcems to intimate the ſame : 


Ut lecupletem Aquilam tibi Seæageſimus annus 
Adferat, Sat. 14. 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable 
too; for he had a ſpecial Stipend allow'd him, probably a 
much as a Knighr's Eſtate ; and when he left that Charge, 
was reputed equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, 
b-aring the Title of Primipilarius; in the ſame manner a; 
thoſe who had diſcharg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, were 
ſtyl'd ever after Conſulares, Cenſorii, Prætorii, Queſtorii, and 
/Edilitit, | 

The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vitis or Rod, 
which they bore in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere 1mports 
the ſame as to ſue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocati too 
had the Privilege of uſing the Vitis, as being in all reſpects 
rather ſuperiour to the Centurions, 

As to the reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Fuvenal has a merry Fancy, 
that Bacchus made uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Expe- 
dition. and recommended the uſe of it to Poſterity. | 

Beſides the Centurions,every Manipulus had two Vexilan 
or Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe two Optiones, ot 
Succenturiones to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 

The Jribunes owe their Name and Original to Remulus his 
Inſtitution, when he choſe three Officers in chief of that 
nature, out of the three Tribes into which he divided his 
City. The number afterwards encrcas'd to (ix in ever} 
Legion. They were created, as at firſt by the Kings, f 
afrerwards by the Conſuls for ſome time, till about 
A. T'. C. 393. when the People aſſum'd this Right to them- 
ſelves: And though in the War with Perſeus King of Ms 
cedm, this Privilege was regain'd by the Conſuls (a), yer Ve 
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find that in the very ſame War, it quickly after return'd to 
mi che People (4). Tis probable, that ſoon after they divided 


this Power between them, one half of the Tribunes being 
aſlign'd by the Conſuls, the other half elected by the 
People. The former ſort were term'd Rvyfulz. or Rutili; be- 
255 one Rutilius Rufus preferr'd a Law in their behalf. The 


Pe. ethers Comitiati, becauſe they obtain'd their Command by 
rd ot the Publick Votes in the Comitia (b). They were ſome- 
ty of Nimes taken out of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian Orders : 
: laid Ward in the time of the Ce/ars moſt (if not all) of the Tri- 
mes ſeem to have been either Senators or Knights. Upon 
which account, they were divided into the Laticlavii, and 
the Anguſticlavii; the latus clavus properly belonging to the 
"table MWormer, and the anguſtus clavus to the latter. 
ly a be buſineſs of the Tribunes was to decide all Controver- 
urge, Nes in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch; beſides 
Yrder, ne care of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Particu- 
ner urs which will fall under our notice upon ſome other occa- 
were en. | 
„ ad They had the Honour of wearing a Gold. Ring in the 
me manner as the Equites; and becauſe their Office was 
Rod, ureamly deſir'd, ro encourage and promote as many as 
nport polltible, their Command laſted but ſix Months. For the 


ti roo NowIedge of both theſe Cuſtoms we are beholden to one 
ſpecs Merle of Fuvenal, Sat. 7. 


Vine- Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 
Fancy, | 
Expe· ¶ Every Turma, or Troop of Horſe had three Decurions, or 
aptains of Ten; but he that was firſt elected, commanded 
villa e Troop, and the others were but his Lieutenants; tho? e- 
nes, or ery one of the Decurions had an Optio or Deputy under him. 
As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not cer- 
lus his in how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded; but 
of that ſeems moſt probable. that the Romans generally marſhall'd 
led his hem according to their own Diſcipline, and atlign'd them 
\ every fcers of the ſame nature with thoſe of the Legions. But 
ngs, b te two Ale, or great Diviſions of the Allies, we are aſſur'd 
about Md each a Prefect appointed them by the Roman Conſul, 


then · uo governꝰd in the fame manner as the Legionary Tribunes, 
of Me. | 
yet ve 1 8. 
—— (6) ice Liv, “. 43. (8) Vide Aſcon. Pædian. in Verrin. 
figs 
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CHAF. VIII 


The Legati, and the Imperator, or General. 


3 HE Deſign of the Legati at their fiſt Inſtitution, wx 
not ſo much to Command as to Adviſe. The Senate &. 
lecting ſome of the oldeſt and moſt prudent Members to af 
fiſt che General in his Councils. Dzonyſius calls this The mi 
Honourable and Sacred Office among the Romans, bearing not n 
ly the Authority of a Commander, but withal the Sanity and 
Vyneration of a Prieſt (a). And he and Polybius gave them no 
other Name than ITgzaC&umu, TlezoCum x; oUuCono, Elders, or 


Elders and Counſellors. 


They were choſe commonly by the Conſuls; the Authority 
of the Senate concurring with their Nomination : 'Tho' this 


was ſometimes ſlighted, or contradicted, as appears fron 
Cicero, in his Orations for Sextus, and againſt Vatinius, 
They commanded in chief under the General, and m 
nag'd all Affairs by his Permiſſion, whence Ceſar calls thei 
Power Opera fiduciaria (b). And when the Conſul or Procen 


ſul was abſent, they had the Honour of uſing the F:ſces, and 
were intruſted with the fame charge as the Officer whom 


they repreſented. 
As to the number of the Legati, we have no certainty; 
but we may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Ple 
fur of the General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence 
of the Affair, in which they were engag'd : However we hare 
tolerable Ground to aſſign One to every Legion. 
Under the Emperors there were two ſorts of Legati, Co 
ſulares and Pretorii ; the firſt of which commanded who. 
Armies, as the Emperors Lieutenant-Generals ; and the 
ther only particular Legions. | TRE 
The General excell'd all other Officers, not only becauſe It 
had the chief Command of thewholeArmy, Horſe and Foot. Le 
gions and Auxiliaries; bur eſpecially as he was allow'd the 
ſpicia,or the Honour of taking Omens, by help of the Diviner 
which made a very folemn Ceremony in all Martial Exped 
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6a) Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. 11. (6) Bello Civil. J. 2. 
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tions. Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſus auſpiciis, and ſus 
os: This was molt properly applied, when they did not 
iQ in Perſon; as Suetonius, when he reckons up the Con- 
queſts of Aug tus, expreſſes himſelf, Domuit autem partim 
lu, partim auſpiciis ſuis, Sc. (a). 

Machiavel (6) highly extolls the Wiſdom of the Romans in 
allowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions, by which 
they were impower'd to fight or not to fight; to aſſault ſuch 
fern, or to march another way, without controll ; the 
nate reſerving to themſelves only the Power of making 
Peace and decreeing War, unleſs upon extraordinary occaſi- 
"ns. This was ſeveral times the cauſe of remarkable Victo- 
es, that in all probability had been otherwiſe prevented. 

hus when Fabius Maximus had given the Tuſcans a conſide- 
able defeat at Sutrium,and enter d on a Reſolution to paſs the 

;iminian Foreſt, a very dangerous and difficult Adventure; 
e never ſtaid to expect further Orders from Rome, but imme- 
ately march' d his Forces into the Enemies Country, and at 
he other {ide of the Foreſt, gave them a total overthrow. 
nthe mean time,the Senate fearing he might venture on ſuch 
n hazardous Attempt, ſent the Tribunes of the Commons 
th other Officers, to deſire Fabius that he would not by any 
heans think of ſuch an Enterprize ; but not arriving till he 
ad effected his Deſign, inſtead of hindering his Reſolution, 
bey return'd home with the joyful News of his Succeſs (c). 

The ſetting out of theGeneral was attended with greatPomp 
ad Superſtition. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifices for his 

ucceſs being finiſh'd, he, habited in a rich Paludamentum, a 
tobe of Purple or Scarlet interwoven with Gold, begun his 

larch out of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Retinue of 

Sexes and Ages; eſpecially if the Expedition were under- 

ken againſt any potent or renowned Adverſary; all Perſons 

ang deſirous to ſee and follow with their Wiſhes, him on 
hom all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. 

it would not be too minute,we might add a Deſcription 

the General's Led-horſes, with their rich Trappings of 

uple and Cloth of Gold; ſuch as Diomſius tells us they 
ought to honeſt Quintius the Dictator, in lieu of thoſe he had 
it with his Plough : Or as that of Pompey the Great, which 
arch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy in the 
a With Sertorius. 


Theold Remans had one verySuperſtitiousFancy in reference 


(a) duer. in Aug. c. 21. () Machiavel's Diſcourſe on Liv. (e) Liv.1.9. 
N 3 to 
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to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted or f, 
crificed to ꝓupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal Gods; 4 
the Mis fortunes which otherwiſe might have happen d tobi 
Party, would, by virtue of that pious Act, be transferr d © 
their Enemies. This Opinion was confirm'd by ſeven 
ſucceſsful Inſtances, and particularly in the moſt renowned 
Family of the Deciz ; of whom, the Father, Son, and Grand. 


ſon, all devoted themſelves for the Safety of their Armies: FOR 
The firſt being Conſul with Manlius in the War againſt the up 
Latines; and perceiving the Left Wing, which he com fre, bu 
manded,to give back, he call'd out to Valerius the High Prei dhe ſeve 
to perform on him che Ceremony of Conſecration, (which As to 
we find deſcrib'd by Livy in his eighth Book} and immedWyhich t 
ately ſpurr'd his Horſe into the thickeſt of the Enemies Force ind fitt 
where he was kill'd, and the Reman Army gain d the Bark WScymet: 
His Son died in the ſame manner in the Taſcan War, and bi Haſte 
Grandſon in the War with Pyrrbus; in both which; the g. light an 
mans were ſucceſstul. Juvenal has left them this deſerr iMW Parm; 
Encomium in his eighth Satyr: of Woo 
Galea, 
Plebeiæ Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt made o 
Nomina: pro totis Legionibus hi tamen, & pro terrible. 
Omnibus auxiliis, atque omni pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Diis infernis Terræque Parenti; — 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab illis. d Prop 
From a mean Stock the pious Decii came, Et pal 
Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 
Yet {uch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone, t ſeen 
For Rome and all our Legions cou'd atone: mitted 
Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, {Welites w. 
Themſelves more worth than all the Hoſt they ſav'd. ere cho 
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* 

8j 20 | 

to his C H A P. IX. 

rem 

everl Of the Roman Arms and IV caps. 

OwWned 

Trand. 

mies: FOR the Knowledge of this Subject, we need not take 
nſt the up with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and Defen- 
com. ¶ five, but rather rank them both together as they belong'd to 
Priel che ſeveral ſorts of Soldiers already diftinguiſh'd. 

which As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spaniſh Swords, 
nmeaWwhich the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, 


Forces Mind fitteſt for execution, being ſomething like the Turki/Þ 
Bartl:WScymerars,. but more ſharp at the Point. 

and Haſte, or Javelins, ſeven in number to every Man, very 
the light and lender. 


leſerr Ml Parma, a kind of round Buckler, three Foot in Diameter, 
of Wood cover'd with Leather. 

Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, generally 
made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to appear the more 


terrible, Hence Virgil, 


cate Fulwoſque lupi de pelle galeros, 
and Propertius, 
Et galea hirſut ; compta lupina j ub. 


t ſeems probable, that after the time when the Socii were 
admitted into the Roman Legions the particular Order of the 
vd, eltes was diſcontinued, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
vd. rere choſe out upon occaſion to skirmiſh before the mainBo- 
J. Hence we find among the Light Forces in the times of 
be Emperors, the Sagittarii and Funditores, the Darters and 
ungers, who never conſtituted any part of the proper Velites. 
nd fo before the Inſtitution of the Velites, we meet with 
be Norarii, whom $ alluſt calls Ferentarii, who perform'd the 
me Duty, with ſeveral forts of Weapons. 
dome attribute the like imployment to the Accenſi; but 
le were rather Supernumerary Recruits, or a kind of Ser- 
fats in the more Ancient Armies. 
he Arms of the Haſtati, Principes and Triarii were in a 
eat meaſure the ſame, and therefore Pohbius has not divided 
em in his Deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together. 


N 4 Their 


Srepne) 


HA! 
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Their Sword was the ſame as that of the Velites; nor need 
we obſerve any thing more about it, only that the Roman 
Soldiers us'd commonly to wear it on their Right fide, tha 
it might not hinder their Shield, tho? they are often repre. 
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ſented otherwiſe in ancient Monuments. 

Their other Arms, worth our notice, were the Scutum,he 
Pilum, the Galea and the Lorica, 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being join- 
ed together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover 
with a Bull's Hide: An Iron-plate went about it without, 
to keep off Blows, and another within, to hinder it from tał. 
ing any damage by lying on the Ground: In the middle wa 
an Iron. boſs or Umbo jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance 
oft Stones and Darts, and ſometimes to preſs violently upon 
the Enemy, and drive all before them. They are to be di. 
ſtinguiſh'd from the Chpei, which were leſs, and quite 
round, belonging more properly to other Nations; tho for 
ſome little time, us'd by the Romans. The Scuta themſelves 
were of two kinds; the Ovata, and the Imbricata; the for. 
mer in a plain oval Figure; the other oblong, and bending 
inward, like half a Cylinder. Polybius makes the Scuta four 
Foot long, and Plutarch calls them iges reaching down to 
the Feet (a): And 'tis very probable, that they cover d almoſ 
the whole Body, ſince in Livy we meet with Soldiers whoſtood 
on the Guard, ſometimes ſleeping with their Head laid on 
their Shield, having fix d the other part of it on the Earth(?) 

The Pilum was a Miſſive Weapon, which in a Charge, the, 
darted at the Enemy. It was commonly Four: ſquare, but 
ſometimes round, compos'd of a piece of Wood about three 
Cubirs long, and a {lip of Iron of the fame length, hooket 
and jagged at the end. They took abundance of care in join 


ing the two Parts together, and did it fo artificially, that 


ſhould ſooner break in the Iron it ſelf than in the Joint. E 
x 14 had two of theſe Pila; and this number the Fort 
Allude to: 


Bina manu lato eriſpans haſtilia ferro, Virg. En. 1. 


Que duo ſola manu geſtans acclivia monti 
Fixerat, intorquet jacula, Statius Thebaid. 2. 


C. Marius intheCimbrianWar,contriv'd theſe Pila after a fen 
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aſhion : For before where the Wood was join'd to the Iron, 
mn it was made faſt with two Iron pins: Now Marius let one of 
"tha WY them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put a weak 
epre. wooden Peg in its place; contriving it fo, that when *twas 
fuck in the Enemies Shield, it ſhould not ſtand out right as 
nde formerly ; but the wooden Peg breaking, the Iron ſhould 
bend, and fo the Javelin ſticking faſt by it's crooked Point, 
bin. would weigh dow the Shield (a). N 
werd The Galea was a Head - piece, or Morrion, coming down 
hour MW to the Shoulders, commonly of Braſs : 'Tho' Plutarch tell us, 
n tak. Ml that Camillus order d thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the 
e wa  fronger Metal (b). The lower part of this they call d Buc- 
lance Nl, as We have it in Fuvenal: | 


Fadi de caſſide Buccula pendens. Sat. 10. 


A Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm------ | 


On the top was the Criſta, or Creſt; in adorning of which 
the Soldiers took great Pride. In the time of Polybius they wore 
Plumes of Feathers dy'd of various Colours, to render them- 
elves beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their Ene- 
mies, as the Turks do at preſent, But in moſt of the old Mo- 
numents we find the Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, and not 
much different from thoſe on the top of our Modern Head- 
pieces, Virgil mentions the Feathers on a particular Occaſion : 


Cujus olorinæ ſurgunt de vertice penne. Fn, 10. 


Le he deſcribes Mezentius his Creſt, as made of a Horſe's 
ane: 


- Criſtag; hirſutus equins, An. 7. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt, 
. thoſe of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious; bein 
uually work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs 
tne Helmet for diſtinction ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe 
it Foreign Commanders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very 
Inzular, would deſerve our Remark ; which Plutarch de- 
er a eu bides as made of two Goats Horns (c). 
aha e | ; 
(a) Plutarch. in Mario. ( b) Idem in Camil. * The 
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The Lorica was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, general 
made of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of lin 
and ſometimes adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold: 2 
we find in Virgil: 


1 2 


Loricam conſertam hamis, n. 3. 


And, 
Nec duplici ſquamã lorica fidelis & auro, En. 9. 


Sometimes the Loricæ were a ſort of Linnen Caſſocks ſuch 
as Suetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexandy 
in Plutarch ; or thoſe of the Spaniſh Troops deſcrib'd by Br 
hybius in his account of the Battle of Canne. 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a PeRorale, or 
Breaſt-Plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare: and 
this, with what has been already deſcrib'd, render'd then 
compleatly arm'd ; unleſs we add Ocreæ or Greaves, which 
they wore on their Legs; which perhaps they borrow'd /x 
many other Cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well known by 


the Title of, 


— A xd" Ayu. 


In the elder times of the Romans, their Horſe us'd only: 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a couple d 
Javelins in their Hands; great part of their Body being left 
without defence. But as ſoon as they found the great Incon- 
veniencies to which they were hereby expos'd,they begun to 
arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or much like their 
own Foot, only their Shield was a little ſhorter and ſquarer, 
and their Launce or Javelin thicker with Spikes at each end, 


that if one miſcarried, the other might be ſerviceable, 
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N HA 
Ihe Order of the Roman Army arawn up in Battalia. 


W HEN the Officers marſhall'd the Army in order to an 
Engagement, the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in 
thick and firm Ranks ; the Principes behind them, but not 

« ſuc Merogether fo cloſe ; and after them the Triarii, in ſo wide 
vnde 40d looſe an Order, that, upon occalion, they could receive 
by b boch the Principes and the Haſtati into their Body, in any 
adress. The Velites, and in latter times the Bow-men and 
Singers, were not drawn up in this regular manner, but diſ- 
pos d of either before the Front of the Haſtati, or ſcatter'd up 
and down among the void ſpaces of the ſame Haſtati, or ſome- 
limes plac'd in two Bodies in the Wings. But where. ever 
they were fix d, theſe Light- Soldiers began the Combat, 
kirmiſhing in flying Parties with the firſt Troops of the E- 
emy. If they prevail'd, which very ſeldom happen'd, they 
proſecuted the Victory; but upon a Repulſe, they fell back 
by the Flanks of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. 
hen they were retir'd, the Haſtati advanc'd againſt the E- 
remy ; and in caſe they found themſelves over-power'd, re- 


ouſand 
ale, ot 
e; and 
] them 
which 
w'd ( 
wn by 


| only 1 bring ſoftly toward the Principes, fell into the Intervals of 
uple of their Ranks, and together with them, renew'd the Fight. 
ing lef hut if the Prinei pes and the Haſtati thus join d were too weak 
Incon. ſuſtain the Fury of the Battle, they all fell back into the 


ider Intervals of the Tri arii; and then all together being u- 


egun to". 
de her ited into a firm Maſs, they made another Effort, much more 
quate: Mupctuous than any before: If this Aſſault prov'd ineffectual, 
ich ende Day was entirely loſt as to the Foot, there being no far- 
2 ber Reſerves. 
This way of marſhalling the Foot, was exactly like the 
Urder of Trees, which Gardiners call the Quincunx; which 
kaimirably compar'd to it in Virgil (a): 
Ut ſepe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 
Explicuit Legio, and campo ſtetit agmen aperto; 
71 f 


(a) Georg. 3. 
Dire- 
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Directæq; acies, ac late fluctuat omnis 

Fre renidenti tellus, necdum horrida miſcent 
Prelia, ſed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis : 
Omnia ſint paribus numeris dimenſa viarum, 

Non animum modo uti paſcat proſpectus inanem ; 
Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus equas 
Terra, neq; in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere rami, 


As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 

To try the Fortune of ſome doubtful Day, 

And move to meet their Foes with ſober Pace, 

Strict to their Figure, tho' in wider Space 

Be fore the Battle joins, while from afar 

The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War; 

And equal Mars, like an Impartial Lord, 

Leaves all to Fortune, and the dint of Sword; 

So let thy Vines in Intervals be ſet, 

But not their Rural Diſcipline forget. 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 

That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Nor this alone t'indulge a vaſt Delight, 

And make a plealing proſpect for the Sight: 

But for the Ground it ſelf, this only way 

Can equal vigour to the Plants convey, 
Which crouded, want the room their Branches to diſplay, 


Mr. Dryden, 


And as the reaſon of that poſition of the Trees, is not only 
for Beauty and Figure, but that every particular Tree may have 
room to ſpread its Root and Boughs, without entangling and 
hindring the reſt; ſo in this ranking of the Men, the Army 
was nor only ſcr out to the beſt advantage, and made the 
greateſt ſhow, but every particular Soldier had free room to 
uſe his Weapons, and to withdraw himſelf between the void 
ſpaces behind him, without occaſioning any confuſion or di 
ſturbance. 

TheStratagem of rallying thus three times, has been reck- 
on'd almoſt the whole Art and Secret of the yu Dias 
and*rwasalmoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſucceſsful, * 


obſerv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have fail 
them three ſeveral times. before they could be routed: and the 
Enemymuſt havehad theStrength andReſolution to overcome 


them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the deciſion of — 
| wheres 
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whereas moſt other Nations, and even the Grecians them- 
Glves, drawing up their whole Army, as it were, into one 
Front, truſted themſelves and Fortunes to th. Succeſs of a 
ſngle Charge. 

The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on 
Foot, ſometimes on Horſe back, as occaſion requir'd, in the 
ame manner as our Dragoons. The Confederate, or Auxi— 
ary Forces, compos'd the Two Points of the Battle, and 
corer d the whole Body of the Romans, 

As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up his Poſt near the middle of the Army, between 
the Princi pes and the Triarii as the fitteſt place to give Orders 
equally to all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes of Turnus: 


. -Medio Dux agmine Turnus 
Vertitur Arma tenen. An. 9. 


The Legati and the Tribunes were uſually poſted by him; 
unleſs the former were order'd to Command the Wings, or 
the others ſome particular Part of the Army, 

The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Centu- 
j to lead them up; tho' ſometimes out of Courage and Ho- 
our, they expos'd themſelves in the Van of the Army: As 

alyſt reports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice Cen- 
ions, with rhe Evocati, and the Flower of the Common 
doldiers, in the Front of the Battle. But the Primipili, or 

hief Centurions. had the Honour tc ſtand with the Tribunes, 
ſear the General's Perſon, 
The common Soldiers e plac'd in ſeveral Ranks,at the 
cretion of che Centurions, cording to their Age, Strength, 
d Experience, every n having three Foot ſquare al- 
d him to manage his: in: And 't was moſt religiouſly 
erv'd in their Diſciplite, never to abandon their Ranks, 
break their Order upon ay account. 

But boſides the common Methods of drawing up this Ar- 
I, which are ſuſniciently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of 
Note, there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of 
ming their Barrel. into odd Shapes, according to the na- 
re of the Enemy's Body. 

duch as the Cuneis; when an Army was rang'd in the figure 
edge, the moſt proper to pierce and break the Orders of 

che 


| 
| 
| 
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the Enemy. This was otherwiſe call'd Caput porcinum, hic 
in ſome meaſure it reſembled. 

The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a fn 
round Body, practis'd uſually in caſes of Extremity. | 

The Forfex, an Army drawn up as it were into the form 
of a pair of Sheers. It ſeems to have been invented on py. 
poſe to receive the Cuneus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd mals 
uſe of that Figure. For while he endeavour'd to open, and 
as it were, to cleave their Squadrons with his Wedge, by 
keeping their Troops open like the Sheers, and receiving 
him in the middle, they not only hinder'd the Damage de. 


ſign'd ro their own Men, but commonly cut the adverſ 


Body in pieces. 

The Turris, an oblong ſquare Figure. after the faſhion of 
a Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files en. 
tended to a great length. This ſeems of very ancient orig. 
nal, as being mention'd in Homer: 


Oi ft Tz nueyndty ogtas uT3s aeryouy]eg. Iliad. u. 


The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes pro 
ceeded, and ſometimes drew back; ſo that by the help of: 
large Fancy,one might find ſome reſemblance between then 
and the "Teeth of that Inſtrument. 
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CHAP. XI. 


le Enſigns and Colours; the Muſick; the Word in 
Engagements ;, the Harangues of the General. 


THERE are ſeveral things {till behind, relating to the 
army, very obſervable, before we come to the Camp 
(Diſcipline ; ſuch as the Enſigns, the Muſick, the Word 
Sign 1n Engagements, and the Harangues of the Ge- 


al. 

As to the Enſigns, they were either proper to the Foot, 
tothe Horſe. Enſiꝑns belonging to the Foot. were either 
common one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones 
the ſeveral Manipuli. 

The common Enſign of the whole Legion, was an Eagle 
Gold or Silver, fix'd on the top of a Spear, holding a 
wnderbolt in his Talons as ready to deliver it. That 
is was not peculiar to the Romans, is evident from the Te- 
mony of Xenophon; who informs us, That the Royal En- 
8 f Cyrus was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and 
ned on a Pear ; and that the ſame was ſtill us'd by the 


an Kings (a). 


Word points out to us; for as Ovid expreſſes it; 


Pertica ſuſpenſos portavat long a Maniplos, 
Unde Maniplaris nomina miics habet. 


Manipulus properly hgnifying a wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in 
er times the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enſign. 

but this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome; afterwards the 
de uſe of a Scar with a trantverie piece on che top, 4 
like. F roſs; aud ſometimes Wi 2 Hand on the top, 
Mluſion to Mani pulus; below the traniverſe part wa: faſt- 
None little orbicular Shizid, or more, in which they 
etimes placed tlie ſmaller Images of the Gods, and in 
der times of the Emperors. 


=\\" 


(e) De Inſtit. Cyri, lib. 7, 


Au- 


What the Enſigns of the Manipuli formerly were, the ve- 
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Auguſtus order'd a Globe faſten'd on the head of a Spe 
ſerve for thisUſe,in token of theConqueſt of the whole Wa 
The Enſign of the Horſe was not ſolid as the other, þ 
a Cloth almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff; ( 
theſe were commonly the Names of the Emperors, in G0 


Book 
the Ch 
0fcer 
of the ( 
the con 
parts o 


den or Purple Letters. Doſe 

The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, i Sho 
extraordinary; they worſhipp'd them, ſwore by them, HAUd ; 
incurr'd certain death if they loſt them. Hence 'twas an vſuW Thi: 


Stratagem in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders me, ar 
ſnatch the Enſigns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw ther my Mz 
among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing that their MW, the e 
wou'd venture the extreameſt vans 8 to recover them, My. 2. 

As for the ſeveral kinds of Standards and Banners, int tber A 
duc'd by the later Emperors, juſt before Chriſtianity, and le iuve 
terwards, they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, wil o 3 
is confin d to the more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of very « 
Common-wealth. : which r 

The Romans us d only Wind. muſick in their Army; the MCH rzi. 
ſtruments which ſerv'd for that purpoſe, may be diſtinguilh 


uſtom. 

into the Tube, the Cornua, the Buccine, and the Litui. A 
The Tuba is ſuppos'd to have been exactly like our Trump Miiis th. 
running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Oriſce i Ourf 
The Cornua were bent almoſt round; they owe their Nam, us d 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame ule iii: rene 


the ruder Ages. | 

The Buccine ſeem to have had the ſame riſe, and may deri 
their Name from Bos and Cano. Tis very hard to diltinguil ne ſp 
theſe from the Cornua, unleſs they were ſomething leſs, aM \ji!1;c 
not quite ſo crooked : Yet *tis moſt certain, that they were WM Of mi 
a different Species; becauſe we never read of the Cornus, Far ro 
uſe with the Watch, or Sentinels, but only theſe Buccins WW Again 

The Litui were a middle kind between the Cornua, a Claſh' 
the Tube, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in WM Hyurlir 
the top, like the Lituus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whend 
they borrow'd their Name. 

Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Pla 
ers cn them went under the Name of AÆneatores, belic 
the particular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccmdra 
&c. and there ſeems to have been a ſet number aſſen 
to every Manipulus and Turma, belides ſeveral of a _ 
Order, and common to the whole Legion. In 2 5 
tle, the Former took their Station by the Enſign, or Col 
of their particular Company, or Troop: The others ſtoo nr 


The 87 
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— 


(a) Fig, 
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he Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and Prime 
OAcers ; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word 
ofthe General, theſe latter began it, and were follow'd by 
ne common Sound of the reſt, diſpers'd through the {uveral 
parts of the Army. 

Beſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave 2 gene- 
al Shout at the firſt Encounter (a) which in later Ages they 
ald Barritus, from a German Original, 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſt inct of Na- 
wre, and is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag'd in 
ny Martial Action; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus 
tothe Germans ; by Lizy to the Gauls i by Quintus Curtius to 


art ll 


Spear! 
eWor 
ers, b 
ft: 0 


in 00 


gns, v 
zem, an 
an uſu; 
nderst 
OW thet 
eir Me 


em, the Macedonians and Perſians ; by Thucydides, Plutarch, and 
rs, ntrUoher Authors, to the Grecians. Polyenus honours Pan with 
„and: the invention of the Device, when he was Lieutenant Gene- 
y, Which to Bacchus in the Indian Expedition; and, if ſo, we have 


es ol th 


7; the! 
inguilt 
i. 


a very good Original for the Terrores Panici, or Panic Fears, 
which might well be the conſequence of ſuch a diſmal and 
urprizing Clamour. The Romans made one addition to this 
uſtom, ar the ſame time claſhing their Arms with great vi- 
ence, to improve the Strength and Terrour of the Noiſe, 


rump! his they call'd concuſſo Armorum. 

Orihe: Our famous Milton has given us a noble Deſcription of it, 
ei Nang us d by the Rebel. Angels after their Leader's Speech for 
ne ule tte renewing of the War : 


ay deri 


tinguil He ſpake : And to confirm his Words, out flew 
leſs, MW Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
y were ol Of mighty Cherubims ; the ſudden Blaze 


ornud, Far round illumin'd Hell: Highly they rag'd 

uccinc. Againſt the Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 
, 1 Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the dinn of War, 
ing in I Hurling defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 


, Whend 


the Plat 
| bebid | 
cinator Wl The Signs of Battle, beſides the Claſſicum, were either a Flag, 
r aſſign f Kandard, erected for that purpoſe, which P/ucarch, in two 
a * feral places, calls a Purple Robe ; or more properly ſome Word 
1426 

Colour | 

toodne (s) Fid, A. Gell. Nod. Artic. lib. 1. cap. 11. 
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or Sentence communicated by the General to the Chief 0+ Bef 
ficers, and by them to the whole Army. I his commonly Wil d di 
contain d ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Viltnia, The f 
Fortuna Ceſaris, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome Dei might 


ty, as Julius Ceſar us'd Venus Genetrix; and Auguſtus, Apoll. Id the 
The old Teſſbra put to this uſe, ſeems to have been a ſort of 10 CON! 
'Tally, deliver'd to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh him from the p fort 
Enemy; and perhaps on that they us d to inſcribe ſome pa- the; 
ticular Word, or Sentence, which afterwards they made u 457 
of without the Tally. 3 . _ only 
One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv'd nM cor; 
their entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of hence! 
the General; who upon the undertaking an Enterprize, ha yo: 
a Throne erected with green Turf, ſurrounded with the eng o 
ſees, Enſigns, and other Military Ornaments ; from whence The 
he addreſs'd himſelf to the Army, put them in mind of tte no tw 
noble Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their om per 
Strength, and explain'd to them the Order and Force of thefW1,4om 


Enemy; raiſing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards e pos d tt 
Homo 'and Vieeory, and diſſipating their Fears by all th The 
Arguments that a natural Courage and Eloquence could lu M(becauſl 
geſt : this was term'd Alocutio, Which Cuſtom, tho noy tres,) f 
laid aſide as antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly commende pans of 


in the ancient Diſcipline, and without doubt has been ofte 
the cauſe of extraordinary Succeſſes, and the means of {titling 
Sedition, hindring raſh Action, and preventing many un 
fortunate Diſorders in the Field. 
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THE Romans were more exact in nothing than in formin Proper L. 

their Camp; and two very gre.:z Commanders, Philibe eck +} 

Muiceden, and King Pyrrbas, upon view of their admirad{ The p 

Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have eren lies of t 

the greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Roman Art, and! Behind tl 
have thought them more than Barbarians, as the Gra. ſe of 
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Before we take a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
beſt diſtinguiſh between the Caſtra A i & Cajira Hiberna: 
The former were ſometimes light and moveable, fo that they 
might be ſer up or took down in a Night, aud rhen they cal- 


Apole, Wi ed them ſimply Caſtra. At other times, when they deſign'd 
ſort of tocontinue long in their Encampments,they took more pains 
m the Wl to fortifie and regulate them, for the Convenience and Defence 
e par-W of their Men; and then they t:rm'd them Caſtra Stati va. 

ide uſe As for the Hiberna, or Winter- Quarters, they were com- 


only taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe fo built and 
iv'd in contriv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And 
gue o hence the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns 
Le, had whoſe Names end in ceſter, were originally theſe Caſtra Hi- 
the FB 114 of the Romans. 

hence The Figure of the Roman Camp was Four-ſquare, divided 


| of the mo two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. in the 
ir gung upper Partition, were the Pavilion of the General, and the 
> of the Lodgments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſ- 
arcs e pos d the Tents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. 

all te The General's Apartment, which they call'd Prætorium 
uld {ug (becauſe the ancient Latines ſty' ld all their Commanders Præ- 
10 NoVBtre;,) ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief 
mendeMP:rts of it were the Tribunal. or General's Pavilion : the Au- 
en ofte ale ſet alide for Prayers. Sacrifices, and other Religious 
* ſtifling les; the Apartments of the young Noblemen. who came 


any Winder the care of the Gencral, to inform themſelves in the 
ature of the Countries. and to gain ſome Experience in 
Military Affairs: Theſe Gentlemen had the honourable Ti- 
tle of Imperatoris Contubernales. 

On the Right ſide of the Pretorium ſtood the Queſtorium 
lign'd to the Queſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army; and hard 
the Forum, ſerving not only for the ſale of Commodities, 
but alſo for the meeting of Councils. and giving Audience to 
imbaſſadors : This is ſometimes call'd Quintana. 

On the other ſide of the Prætorium were lodg'd the Legati; 
r Lizutenant-Generals: And below the Prætorium, the Tri- 
Mes took up their Quarters by ſix and ſix, oppoſite to their® 


mp. 


o_y 1 Legions, to the end they might the better govern and 
» | | Wllpect them. 

Inj The Prefect of the Foreign Troops were lodg'd at the 

; & 1 of the Tribunes, over-againſt their reſpective Wings: 

Craci kenind theſe were the Lodgments of the Evecati, and then 


pole of the Extraordinarii and Abledti equites, Which con- 


ed the higher part of tb Camp. 
eto O 2 Between 
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Between the two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground 
about an hundred Foot in length, which they call'd Principis, 
where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) ths g 
chief Enſigns were hx'd all together. | x 
The middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt Honayr. 
able Place, was allign'd to the Roman Horſe ; and next h 
them were quarter'd the Tiarii, then the Principes; cloſe by WM: 5: 
them the H1ftari ; afterwards the Foreign Horſe; and in 1 5 
the laſt place the Foreign Foot. FD 
But the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp, can't be h Z=* 
well deſcrib'd any other way as in a Table, where they ar, 
expos'd to view. However we may remark two great pizce; 
of Policy in the way of diſpoſing the Confederate Force, 
For in the firſt place, they divided the whole Body of Foſs 
reigners, placing part in the higheſt Partition of the Camp 
and part in the lower; and then the matter was ord2r'd ſo, 
that they ſhould be ſpread in thin Ranks round the Troop; 1000 
of the State: So that the latter, poſſeſſing the middle ſpace, 
remain'd firm and folid, while the others were Maſters « 
very little ſtrength, being ſeparared ſo vaſt a diſtance from 
one another, and lying juſt on the Skirts of the Army. 
The Romans fortihed their Camp with a Ditch and P 
rapet, which they term'd F and Vallym : in the laſt, ſom com 
diſtinguiſh two Parts, the Ager and the Sudes, The 47; 


was no more than the Earth caſt up to form the Valum 


and the S:dcs were a forr of wooden Stakes to ſecure an 
ſtrengthen it. 
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Of the Dale, forts, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers 


| F Ah Bates and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted chief 
in their Watches ad Guards, and their diligence g 
In ond ments aud Ramparts, and ſuch other k 


borioys Ser vice I, ; 
The Matches and Guards were divided into the E xcubit 


and the V7:iire:; The luſt kept by Day, and the other 
Night. 1 
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As to the Excubie, they were kept either in the Camp, or 
it the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former there was 
allow'd a whole Manipulus to attend before the Prætorium; 
and four Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. 

The Triarii, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd 
fom the ordinary Watches, yet being plac'd exactly op- 
polite ro the Equites, they were oblig d to have an Eye over 
their Horſes. 

The Excubi.e, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the In- 
rrenchments they properly call'd Srationes. There ſcem to 


Horſe to each of the Four Gates every Day. And 'twas a molt 
unpardonable Crime to deſert their Poſt, or to abandon 
their Corps of Guards. The excellency of the Roman Diſci- 
pine in this particular, has appear'd on many occaſions to 
their great Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. Lo 
give one inſtance : At the Siege of Mrigentum in Sicih, in the 
firſt Punick War, when the Roman Guards had diſpers'd them- 
ſelves abroad a little farther than thev ought into the Fields 
for Forage; and the Carthaginians, laying hold on the oppor- 
unity, made a vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all 
probability would have forc'd the Camp ; the Soldiers, who 
had careleſly neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the ex- 
tream Penalty they had incurr'd ; refolv'd to repair the 
Fault by ſome remarkable Behaviour; and accordingly ral- 
lying together, they not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Ene- 
my, to whom they were far inferiour in number, but in the 
end made fo great a {laughter among them, as compell'd 
them to retreat to their Works, when they had well-nigh 
orc'd the Roman Lines (a). | 

The Night guards ailign'd to the General and Tribunes, 
vere of the ſame nature as thoſe in the Day. Bur the proper 
Niles were four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard three 
ours, and then reliev'd by four others: So that there were 
pur Sets in a Night, according to the four Watches, which 
dok their Name from this Cuſtom. 
The way of ſetting this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or 
ra, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centu- 
on to another quite through rhe Army, 'till it came again 
de Tribune who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the receipt of 
Ws, the Guard was immediately fer. The Perſon deputed 
carry the Teſſera from the Tribunes to the Centurions was 
Ad Teſſerari us. 


(a) Yide Folyb. lib. 1. MY on 


have been atlign'd one Company of Foot and one Troop of 


So a. 6 
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But becauſe this was not a ſuthcient regulation of the By. 
inet, they had the Circuitio Vigilum, or à Viliting the 


NVarch, performed commonly about four times in the |\ight, 


by {me of the Horſe. Upon extraordinary occaſions, the Fran 
{ribuncs and Lieutenant Generals, and ſometimes the Ge. Duc, 
neral himſelf, made theſe Circuits in Perſon, and took x Diff 
ſtrict view of the Watch in every Part of the Camp. Ame 

Livy (a), when he takes an occaſion to compare the Mac. 77 
donian with the Roman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly i Non 
the preference, for their unwearied labour and patience in C 
carrying on their Works. And that this was no mean Enco. 
mium, appears from the Character Polybius (C) has beſtowd Vaſt 
on the Macedonians, that ſcarce any People endur'd Hard. And 
ſhips better, or were more patient of Labour; whether in Unb 
their Fortiſications or Encampments, or in any other painful The 
and hardy Employment incident to the Life of a Soldier, Woc 
There is no way of ſhewing the Excellency of the Reman: inf Witt 
this Affair, but by giving ſome remarkable Inſtances of tte Still 
Military Works; and we may be ſatisfied with an account di Still 
ſome of them, which occur under the Conduct of Fulius Ceſar 

When he beſieg d a Town of the Atuarici in Gala, he be The 
girt it with a Rampart twelve Foot high, and as many broad;{Weapin; 
ſtrengthening it with a vaſt number of wooden Forts; the ceable 
whole compaſs included fifteen Miles: and all this he finiſh emetin 
with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were obſiem g 
lig'd ro confeſs, they thought the Romans were aſſiſted no laſt 
theſe Attempts by ſome ſupernatural or Divine Power (e), Ire V- 

Ar another time, in an Expedition againſt the Helvec:: in dwn'd a 
the ſame Country, with the affiſtance only of one Legia The 
and tome Provincial Soldiers, he rais'd a Wall nineteen Mile ind Arm; 
long, and fixteen Foot hich, with a Ditch proportionab The 
to defend it (4). dis mar 

More remarkable than either of theſe were his Fortihc table 
tions before Aeſia, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by hing ont to 
{clf at large in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected b ked a r. 
Army againſt fourſcore thouſand Men that were inthe Toi Cam 
and two hundred and forty thouſand Foot, and eight thovg"0gs in 
oy. ke that were arriv'd to the aſſiſtance of rhe Enc 

iy (e). 

Bur his moſt wonderful Performance of this nature, wereii = 

Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and hisArmy in Dach Lem e 


ä —— 


(0) Z. 9. (b) L 9. ( Ceſar de Bel. Gall. I. 2. c. 8. (d) idem. zel o 


(e) Ib. J. 7. 4 
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1c Bu an, reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus elegantly de- 
e the WM {crib'd by Lucan, Lib. 6. 

Night, 

ns, the Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Cæſar 

ne Ge. Ducit opus: pandit foſſas, turritaque ſummis 


took 2 Diſponit Caſtella jugis, magnoque receſſu 

Amplexus fines, ſaltus, nemoroſaque teſqua, 
Mace. Et ſilvas, vaſt ique feras indagine claudit : 
cularly Non deſunt ca mpi, non deſunt pabula Magno; 
nce in Caſtraque Ceſareo circumdatus aggere mutat, Sc. 
Enco. 
eſtow'ad WM Vaſt Cliffs beat down, no more o' er- look the Main, 
Hard. And levell'd Mountains form a wondrous Plain: 
ther in Unbounded "Trenches with high Forts ſecure 
painful The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Soldier, Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join'd, 
man: ini With ſtrange Encloſures cheat the Savage kind. 
s of the Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range; 
_ off Still he his Camp, without confinement, change. 
1 Ceſar, 
, he be. The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, 
broad; MLeaping, Vaulting and Swimming. The firſt was very ſer- 
's ; theſWQiceable upon account of tedious Marches, which were 
finiſh'{onerimes of neceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make 
vere ob dem give a more violent Charge on the Enemy; and the 
Ti ted ivo laſt for climbing the Ramparts and paliing the Ditches. 
er(c). rde Vaulting belonged properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill 
lvetii U a'd as uſeful as ever. 
Legion The Exerciſes of their Arms Lip/ius divides into Palaria 
en Mild had Armatura. 
tionadl The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perſorm'd in 
: is manner: They ſer up a great Poſt about {x Foot high, 
ortificWitable to the Stature of a Man; and this the Soldiers were 
by hin ont to aflail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were in- 
ted bie a real Enemy; learning upon this, by the aſſiſtance of 


e Towne Campidodtores, how to place their Blows a- right. Fuvenal 
. * "gs in the very Women affecting this Exerciſe: 
he Ene 


were tg —-Vel quis non vidit vulnera Pali 


Dyrraci em cavat aſſiduts ſudibus, ſcutoque laceſſit 2 Sat. 6, 
— 
1. Bell. Ci. 


v8 


O 4. Who 


— —— —ͤ—— — — — 
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Who has not ſcen them, when without a Bluſh, Wh 
Againſt the Poſt their Wicker-Shields they cruſh, Flet 
Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaitron pulh ? Noi 
Mr. Dryden, Abo 

No\ 

Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perform'd with Wh 


all manner of miſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear | 
or Javelin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the Thi 
Tyrones, or new liſted Men, were train'd with great care, and MW Work: 
with the ſevereſt Diſcipline : Juvenal may perhaps allude o get th 


this Cuſtom in his fifth Satyr: * 

8 ; 0 hea 

Tu ſeabie frueris mali, quod in aggere roar = calls ir 
Qui tegitur parm# & galea, metuenſque flage li 

Diſcit ab hir ſuto jaculum torquere Capello. Non 

To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is giv'n, as raw Inju 

Young Soldiers at their Exerciſings gnaw, Hf 


Who trembling learn to throw rhe fatal Dart, 


And under Rods of rough Centurions ſmart. Thi 

Nr. Dye The 

Ben 

Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feat} And 
but the Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Examp 
of Induſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity 1 

Performances of this nature. Thus the famous Scipio 1 ch —— 


{criba by S:/ius Htalics : 


Ipſe inter medios venture ingeutia laudis 
Sizna dabat, vibrare ſudem, tram ſinittere ſaltu 
Murales toſſus, undeſium frangere nando 
Indutus thoraca vadum, ſpcctacula tante TY 
Ante acies virtutis erant; ſepe alite plants T | 
Lia perſoſſum, & campi per aperta volantem l 


Ipje pedes prevertit equum: ſepe arduus idem ** e 
Caſtrorum ſpatium & ſao tranſmiſit & haſta, Lib. 8. own 9 

| | "I eſtablif 
Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, comme 


And ſhew'd glad Omens of his future Worth. ar 
High o'er his Head, 1dmir d by all the Brave, whe 
He brandiſh'd inthe Air his threatning Staff; conſid 
Or leap'd the Ditch. or ſwam the ſpacious Mor, veel F 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroyder'd Coat. 3 
Now ti-ry Steeds, tho' ſpurr'd with Fury on, icular 
On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot out- run, F 


Whit 


— . 7˙˖⏑j» Dn... 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe, 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the generous Horſe, 

Now pond'rous Stones, well poiz'd, with both his Hands 
Above the wondring Crowd unmov'd he ſends ; 

Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 

Which o'er ten thouſand Heads flies ſinging thro the Air. 


t ll. 


| 
2s, 


d with 

Spear A 

ch the! Thus have we taken a ſhort view of the chief Dutics, 

re, and Works and Exerciſcs of the Soldic 83 but we mult nor for- 

lude to get their conſtant Labour and Trouble of carrying their 
Baggage on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly 
ſo heavy a Burden, and fo extreamly tireſom, that Virg:: 
calls it 1njuſtus faſers, Georg, 3. 


Non ſecus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
Injuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, & ante 
Hſti exſpectatum poſitis ſtat in ordine caſtris, 


Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome 
Due Their long laborious Marches overcome; 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
ſe Fer And pitch their ſuddain Camp before the Foe. 
Lxamp. Mr. Dryden. 
terity i 
pio is c — 


HA . 
Of the Soldiers Pay. 


TH E Roman Pay conſiſted of three Parts; Money, Corn 
and Cloaths. 

As to the Money, *tis very certain that for above three 
hundred Years together the Army ſerv'd gratis, and at their 
wn Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be 
eſtabliſned, it was no more than two Obeli a Day to the 
common Foot; and to the inferiour Officers, and the Cen- 
Urions four Oboli; to the Horſe a Drachma apiece. *Tis pro- 
bable, that the Tribunes receiv'd what was counted very 
conliderable (rho' Pohbius is ſilent in this matter) ſince in ſe- 
reral Authors, we find a large Salary expreſs'd by a Meta- 


Por taken from a Tribune's Stipend : Thus Juvena! par- 
lcularly : | 


Wii Alter 


_ — 
— 


r — He-.oo- — 


C 
| 

; 
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j 
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Alter enim, quantum in Legiene Tribuni 
Accipiunt, donat Calvinæ vel Catienæ. Sat. 3. 


Part ll 


For t'other wealthy Rogue can throw away 
Upon a ſingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 


Yet Lipſius has con jectur'd, from very good Authority, tha 
it could not be more than four times the ordinary Stipend, 
or a Drachma and two Oboli. 

And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Liy 
had very good Reaſon for his Remark : Nulla unquam Reſpu. 
blica fuit in quam tam ſer.e avaritia luxuriaq; immigraverint,nec 
ubi tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parcimonie honos fuit (a) 
Never was there any State or Kingdom in which Avarice and Luxu. 
„V fo late gain'd a Head, or where honeſt Poverty and Frupalit 
conting'd longer in Eſteem and Veneration, 

Julius Ceſar was the firſt that made any conſiderable alte. 
rarion in this Affair; who, as Suctonius affirms, doubled the 
Legionary Pay for ever. 

Auguſius ſettled a new Stipendrais'd totenAſesaDay;andthe 
followingEmperors made ſuch largeAdditions,thar in the time 
ot Domiti an, the ordinary Stipend was twenty five e per Dien. 

The Officers whom they receiv'd the Money from, were the 
Quejtors; or rather the Tribuni Ærarii. who were a diſtinct 80. 
ciety from the former, and who (as Veſſius (b) has ſettled the 
Point) were commiitton'd to take up Money of the Queſtore 
to pay off the Army. Bur it is probable, that being many in 
numder, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hiſtory, they 
nad ſome other Buſineſs beſides this given them in charge. 
Calvin tne Civilian ſays, That they had the ſuperviſal of all 


the Money coin'd in the City, as the Qz:ftors took care of 


the "Faxes coming in from the Provinces (c). 

Beſides the Pay recciv'd in Moncy, ve read of Corn and 
Cloaths often given to the Soldiers: But Pohbias aſſures us, 
That the Queſtor always ſubſtracted ſome part of their Pay 
on that accouat : And Plutarch, among the popular Laws ot 
C. Gracchus, makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That 
the Soldiers ſhould be cloath'd at the Expence of the State, 
without the lealt diminution of their Stipend. Ihe Wheat 
allow'd to the Foot was every Man four Modis a Month; to 
the Horſe two Modii, and ſeven of Barley. 


—— 


— 


(a) Liv. I. 1. (6) In Etym. Liu. Lat. in I. Trib. (6) Cal v. Jur. i 
I: 


b. Trib. Ærarii. 
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t was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the time of 
ho (trict Diſcipline, to prepare their Corn themſelves for 
cir own uſe ; and therefore ſome carried Hand Mills about 
with them, to grind it with; others pounded it with Stones; 
and this haſtily bak'd upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd 
hom with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Turf, 
with no other Drink than bare Water, or what they call'd 
pſca, Water ſharpen'd with a mixture of Vinegar. 


_—_— 


CH AE AV; 
Of the Military Puniſhments. 


T H E Puniſhments us'd in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 

either the Oftenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. The 
Corporal Puniſhments were uſually beating with the Vrres, or 
Rods, or baſtinading with the Fuſtes : "The laſt, tho' already 
reckon'd up among the Civil Puniſhments which did nor 
touch the Life of the Nlalefactor; yet in the Camp it was 
for the moſt part Capital, and was perform'd after this man- 
ner. The convicted Perſon being brought before the Tribune, 
was by him gently ſtruck over the Shoulders with a Staff: 
After this, the Criminal had liberty to run, but at the ſame 
time the reſt of the Soldiers had liberty to kill him if they 
could : So that being perſecuted with Swords, Darts, Stones, 
ind all manner of Weapons on every Hand, he was preſently 
lifparch'd. This Penalty was incurr'd, by ſtealing any thing 
out of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence ; by abandoning 
theirPoſt in a Battle; by pretending falſ-ly to have done ſome 
great Exploit, out of hopes of a Reward; by fighting without 
the General's Order; by loſing their Weapons ; or by ag- 
gravating a Miſdeameanour leſs than either of theſe, in re- 
peating it three times. 

If a great number had offended, as in running from their 
Colours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common 
way of proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putting 
allthe Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, ang 
wing them out by Lot ; every Tenth Man being to die 
Without Reprieve, commonly in the manner juſt now de- 
bd; fo that by this means, tho' all were not a like ſen- 
ble of the Puniſhments ; yet all were frighted into Obedi- 
ence, In later Authors, we meet ſometimes with Viceſimatio, 
and Centeſimatio, which Words ſufficiently explain e 

| e 
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ThePuniſhments which reach'd no farther than their Cya 
by expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as thefe 1). 
grading them from a higher Station to a lower; giving thin 
a ſet quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirdins thema 
raking away their Belt; making them ſtand all Supper tine 
while the reſt ſat down; and ſuch other little Marks ot Diſgace 

Beſides theſe, Agellius has recorded a very ſingular Puniſh. 
ment by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment con- 
cerning the Original of this Cuſtom. is to this purpoſe: E: 
fanſies, that in elder times, this us'd to be preſcrib d to the 
drowſy and ſluggiſn Soldiers, rather as a Medicinal Remedy 
than a Puniſhment ; and that in after Ages it might have 
been applied in moſt other Faults, upon this Conlideration, 
That all thoſe who did not obſerve the Rules of their Dita: 
pline, were to be look'd upon as ſtupid or Mad; and for Pe- 
ſons in thoſe Conditions, Blood letting is commonly luccek 
ful (2). But becauſe this reaſon is hardly farisfaCtory, the 
great Critick Myretus has oblig'd us with another, believing 
the deſign of this Cuſtom to have been, That thoſe meat. 
ipirited Wretches might loſe that Blood with ſhame and dif 
grace, which they dar'd not ſpend nobly and honourably in 
the Service of their Country (6). 

As for the Puniſhments relating to their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the 
Delinquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in caſe they 
could not pay. Sometimes too they ſtop'd the Stipend; 
whence they were call'd, by way of reproach, Ere diruti, 


(a) Agel. I. 10. c. 8. (b) Muret. Variar. Let. I. 13. c. 20. 


_ 
22— — 


HA FP. XVI. 
Of the Military Rewards. 


13 UT the Encouragements of Valour and Induſtry wer: 
* much more conſiderable, than the Proceedings again 
the contrary Vice. The moſt conſiderable (not to ſpeak d 
che Promotion from one Station to another, nor of the UC: 
Caſional Donatives in Money, diſtinguiſh'd by this Nam? 
from the Largeſſes beſtow'd on the Common People, and 
erm'd Cengiaria,) were firſt the dona Imperatoria, ſuch as 

The Haſta pura, a fine Spear ot Wood without anylronon! 

duch an one as Virgil has givenSyvius in the Sixth of thence! 
Ve, vides ? purs juvenis qui nititur hiſt, 
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eir Places. 5 

The Ar mille, a fort of Bracelets, given upon account of 
me eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born K&mans. 

The Torques, Golden and Silver Collars, wreathed with 
urious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars 
0 the Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Roman Soluiers; but 
his is ſuppos'd to be a miſtake. 

The Phaiere, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich 
Trappings for a Horſe ; but becauſe we find them beſtow'd 
on the Foot as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe 
hem to have been golden Chains of like nature with the 
ques, only that tney ſeem to have hung down co the Breaſt; 
Fhereas the other went only round the Neck. The hopes 
f theſe two laſt are particularly urg'd, among the Advan- 
22:5 of a Military Life, by Fuvenal, Sat. 1. 


Ut leti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 


The Vexilla, a ſort of Banners of different Colours, work- 
d in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Auguſtus be- 
wid on Agrippa, after he had won the Sea - fight at Adtium, 

Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiv'd on vari- 
vs occaſions. As, 

Corena Ci vica, given to any Soldier that had ſav'd the Life 
r Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd 
wre honourable than any other Cron, tho compos'a of no 
ter Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis 
Kee) Cur, En. 6. | 

atque umbrata gerunt civili rompora eren. 

Plutarch has gueſs d very happily at the reaſon why the 
tanches of this Tree ſhould be made ufc of before all o- 
ers, For the Oaken VV reath, ſys he, being otherwiſe Sa- 
ed to Fypiter, the great Guardian of their City; they 
ght therefore think it the moſt proper Ornament for "Pp 
ho had preſerv'd a Citizen. Belides, the Oak may ve) 
el claim the preference in this caſe; becauſe in the Primi- 
Fe Times that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſulicient for 
* preſerving of Man's Life: Its Acorns were the principal 
"79 the old Mortals, and the Honey waich was com- 
Money 
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monly found there, preſented t 
7 ny _ hem with a very ple 
t was a particular Honour conferr'd on the Perf 
had merited this Crown, "That when they came — 
the publick Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate y 
People, ſhould ſigni fie their Reſpect, by riſing up when the 
ſaw them enter; and that they ſhould rake their Seat ontheſ 
occaſions among the Senators; being alſo excus d from: 
troubleſom 1 _ ark way their own Perſons, ar 
procuring the ſame Immunity for thei 
Father by his ſide (6), g . 1 
Corona Muralis given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Walls cf. 
City in a general Aſſault; and therefore in the ſhape of it ther 
was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. 
Corona Caſtrenſis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who ha 
firſt forc'd the Enemies Intrenchments. 
Corona e e - _ as _ {ignaliz'd theit Vi 
our in an Engagement at Sea; being ſet round with Figure 
like the Beaks of Ships. 5 — 


Cui belli infigne ſuperbum \cclam: 
Tempora naval fulzent roſtrata Corond, Virg, En. 8. . 
he Go 


Lipſius fanſies the Corena Navalis, and the Reſtrata, to har Atter 
been two diſtinct Species, tho' they are generally believ du eneral 
be the ſame kind of Crown. 

Corona Obſidionalis : This was not like the reſt. given bytt 
General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common Con 
ſent of the Soldiers to the General, when he had deliver 
the Remans or their Allies from a Siege. It was composde 
the Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. ent in 

Corona Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, ani the 8 
proper only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a Tr de Ten 
1 umph. In After ages this was changed fot 
Aurum Co. Gold & and not reſtrain'd only to thoſe that ach 
ronarium. ally Triumph'd, but preſented on ſeveral othe 


Literg 
dureat. 


This 


er viuss ( 


accounts, as commonly by the Foreign Stare, la che 

and Provinces to their Patrons and Bene factors. Serertl dt He 
the other Crowns too are thought to have been of Gold; Mn TI 
the Cajirevſis, rhe Mural, and the Naval. Unuanc: 
Beſides theſe, we meet with the Coronæ aure e, often beſtow 1 
Soldiers without any other additional Term. And Dion C:/ Won th 
8 3 — 
(a) V. 


(2) Vide Plut auch. in Coriolano. (6) V de Plin. lib. 16. cap. 4 
men. 
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entions a particular ſort of Coronet made of Olive Bou ghs, 
1d beſtow'd like the reſt, in conſideration of ſome ſignal Act 


art! 
Pleaſa: 


ons wht Valour. | 
to Lu believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of the 
Sende z 12 Crowns, after they were laid alide. 


The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtory, for 
braining a great number of theſe Rewards was one C. Siceius 
or Sicinius) Dentatus; who had receiv'd in the time of his 
lilitary Service eight Crowns of Gold; fourteen Civic 
owns, three Mural. eighty three Golden Torques, ſixty Gol- 
ſen Armille,cighteen Haſte pure, and ſeventy hve Pale a). 

But far greater Honours were conferr'd on the Victorious 
zenerals, 2 of which were uſually decreed them in their 
bſence ; others at their arrival in the City. 

Of the former kind were the Salut atio Imperatoris, and the 
upplicat io; of the latter the Ovation and the Triumph. 

The firſt of theſe was no more than the ſaluting the Com- 
nander in chief with the Title of Imperator, upon account 
any remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by 
he Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by the joint 
\cclamations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 

g. The Supplicatio was a folemn Proceſiion to the Temple of 
he Gods ro return "Thanks for any Victory. 

to hand]. Atter the obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the 

lier aul Leneral commonly gave the Senate an account of the Exploit 

by Letters wreathed about with Laurel *, in 

n byte Lire which, after an account of his Succets, he def1r'd 

on Con ureate the favour of a Supplication, or publick Thankſ- 

deliver .,  SIVINg. 

pode This being granted for a ſet number of Days, the Senate 
rent in a ſolemn manner to the chief Temples, and aſliſted 

tel, an the Sacrifices proper to the occaſion ; holding a Feaſt in 

fa Tie Temples.to the Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence 

ged fot ervius explains that of Virgil, 

nat act ef? Simul Diviim Templis indicit honorem; En. I. 

Al obe As alluding to a folemn Supplication. : 

n Stel In the mean time, the whole Body of the Commonalty 

eral oP! Holy-day, and frequenred the Religious Aſſembles; gi- 

301d ; Mens Thanks for the late Succeſs. and imploring a long con- 
nuance of the Divine Favour and Afliſtance, 

Ocavius Ceſar,together with the Contuls, Hirtius and Panſa, 
on their raiſing the Siege of Mutiua, were honour'd with a 


— — 


(a) Vd. Agel. lib. 2, cap. 11, Faler. Max. Cc. 
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Supptication fifty Days long. 


At laſt this Cerc mony became ridiculous; as appcars fon 
the Sy upplications decreed Nero for the Murder of his Mother 
and for the fruitfulneſs of Poppea,of which we read | in Txity 
The Ovation ſome fanſie to have deriv'd it's Name from 
ſhouting Evion! to Bacchus ; but the true Original is 03; 
the Sheep which was uſually offer d in this Proceti ion, as a 
Ox in the Triumph. The Sh »w genertily began at the 4 al 
banian Mounta' n, whence the General with his l ctinue mad 
his Entry into the City: he went on Foor with many Hut 
or Pipes, founding in Conſort as he paſs'd long, Wearing 
Garland of Myrtle as a token of Peace, wit than Alſpect 
raifing Love and Reſpect than Fear, Ag inform: 
this Hon our was then conf? rr'd on the Victor, when eith; 
the War had not been prouclaim'd in due merhc; d, or not un 
dertaken agaialt a lav ful Enemy, and on a juſt account: 
when the Enemy was bur mean and inconſiderable (. 5 
Faasveb at delivered his Jo ꝗqgment in a diff: rent manner: 
believes that heretofore the difference betwivt the Ovation a 
the Triumph. Was not taken [from the ore: arneſs of ch e AtChiev! 
ments, but from the manner of perform ing them : For th 
who having fo! abt a ſet Part! „and flaina great number oi 
Enemy, return'd Victors, led that Nlurtial and (us it wer | 
Crucl Proceſſionoftii Tris mph. But the fe who eee 
by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the Bulinely 
and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood; to theſe Con 
manders Cuſtom gave the Honour of this p peace: ble Ovati 
For a Pipe is the Enfiga, or Badge of Peace, and Myriiet! 
Tree uu. w = 5850 ond any of the other Deitics, has: 
n ay rl! jon to V 100 8 and MV: ar (6). 
But whatever oh er difference there lay between theſe tv 


18 = * J 1 

Salemnitlcs. we are allut'd the Tr ſit mph was much the me 
! * SY — * ' 1 . = 5 . 

noble and ſplendid Preoceiiion. None were capable of th 


Fionour-but Drietater, Ces ulis, or! Pr. tors; though. we Gnd for 
Pxzmpies of dieren practice Nas particularly in Pompey 
Great, Who Gal ru pn decreed him while he was ent 
a Reman Knight, and had not yet reach'd the venatori 
Age (< / 7 4 

Arc il Ar account o ihe Pre C209, S at one of theſedo _ 
tics, will FIVE L : a better knowledge of the matter than 2 
ver quitiion about the ſeve ral? arts and p pendages ti! 


yo! 


l n 5 to it: 857 dthisrh ERCC Lent! (a! tet acl: has f zVour d us 5 
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King Perſeus Priſoner, and pres a final period to the Mace. 
{nian Empire. This muſt be own'd to be the moſt glorious 
occaſion imaginable ; and therefore we may expect the moſt 
compleat relation that can poſlibly be deſir d. The Ceremony 
then of Emylius's Triumph, was perform'd after this manner: 


The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum, and Circo's, 
and all the other Parts of the City where they cou'd beſt 
s hehold the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Gar- 
ments; all the Temples were open, and full of Garlands and 
s Perfumes ; the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great many 
" Officers and Tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as throng d the 
"Paffage,or ſtraggl'd up-and-down. This Triumph laſted three 
Pays: On the firſt, which was ſcarce long enough for the 
Sight, was to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and Images of an 
extraordinary bigneſs, which were taken from the Enemy, 


drawn uponSeven hundred and fifty Chariots. On the ſcond 


was carried, in a great many Wains, the faireſt and the rich- 
eſt Armour of the Macedonians, both of Braſs and Steel, all 
newly furbiſh'd and glittering ; which altho' pil'd up with 
the greateſt Art andOrder, yet ſeem'd to be tumbl'd on heaps 
cuclelly and by chance; Helmets were thrown on Shields, 
Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cretian Targets, and Thracian 
Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows lay huddled among the 
' Horſes Bitts; and through theſe appear'd the Points of naked 
words, intermix'd with long Spears. All theſe Arms were 
ty d together with ſuch a juſt liberty, that they knock d a- 
gainſt one another as they were drawn along, and made a 
"harſh and terrible noiſe ; ſo that the very Spoils of the 
conquer'd cou'd not be beheld without dread. After theſe 
Waggons loaden withArmour.there follow'd three thouſand 
Men, who carried the Silver that was coin'd. in Seven hun- 
wed and fifty Veſlels, each of which weigh'd three Talents, 


and was carried by four Men. Others brought Silver: Bowis, 
and Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſuch order as ro make 


the beſt ſhow ; and all valuable, as well for their bigneſs, as 
the thickneſs of their engrav'd Work. On the third Day, 
erly in the Morning, firſt came the Trumpeters, who did 


not ſound as they were wont in a Proceſſion or folemn En- 


ty, but ſuch a Charge as the Romans uſe when they en- 
courage their Soldiers to fight. Next follow'd young Men 
ditt about with Girdles curiouſly wrought, which led to the 
Micrifice Sixſcore ſtall'dOxen, with their Horns gilded,and 
heir Heads adorn'd with Ribbands and Garlands; and p = 

** theſe 


4 many of them cou'd not forbear Tears: All beheld the ſight 


2 Gs ou 
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„ theſe were Boys that carried Platters of Silver and Gal, 


After this was brought the Gold Coin, which was divided 


* into Veſſels that weigh'd three Talents, like to thoſethy 
% contain'd the Silver; they were in number Fourſcore wart. 
ing three. Theſe were follow'd by thofe that brought the 
* conſecrated Bowl, which Æmylius caus'd to be made, tha 
* weigh'd ten Talents, and was al} beſet with precious Stong;: 
© Then were expos'd to view the Cups of Antigonus and Sele. 
* cus, and ſuch as were made after the faſhion invented by 
& Thericles, and all the Gold- plate that was us'd at Perſeu!; 
Table. Next to theſe, came Perſeus's Chariot, in the which 
his Armour was plac'd, and on that his Diadem: And, after 
* alittle intermiſſion, the King's Children were led Captive, 
* and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſters and Governor, 
ho all wept, and ſtretch'd forth their Hands to the Spech 
% tors, and taught the little Infants to beg and intreat thei 
* Compaſiion. There were two Sons and a Daughter,who bj 
** reaſon of their tender Age, were altogether inſenſible of the 
« greatneſs of their Mifery ; which inſenſibility of their Co 
« dition, rendred it much more deplorable ; infomuch tha 
« Perſeus himſelf was ſcarce regarded as he went along, whill 
« Pity had fix'd the Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, ar 


& with a mixture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children wer 
" ou After his Children and their Attendants came Perſeu 
« himſelf, clad all in black, and wearing Slippers after the f 
e ſhion of his Country: He look'd like one altogether alt 
„ niſh'd and depriv'd of Reafon, through the greatneſs of h 
% Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great Company of his Friend 
« and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were disfigur'd vi 
« Grief, and who teſtified to all that beheld them by the 
Tears, and their continual looking upon Perſeus, that it . 
<« his hard Fortune they ſo much lamented, and that they we! 
« regardleſs of their own. After theſe were carried Four hut 
&« ꝗgred Crowns all made of Gold, and fent from the Cities“ 


. % their reſpective Ambaſſadors to Enylius, as a Reward duet 


& hisValour, Then be himfelf came ſeated on a Chariot ma 
„ nificently adorn'd (a Man worthy to be beheld even wil 
© out theſe Enſigns of Power;) He was clad in a Garment 
purple interwoven withGold,and held out a Laurel-Branc 
„in his Right Hand, All the Army in like manner, i 
© Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, divided into Bands an 
Companies, follow d the Chariot of their Commander 
* {nging Odes (according to the uſual Cuſtom, mn 
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« with Raillery ; others, Songs of Triumph, and the Praiſes 
« of Emylius's Deeds, who was admir'd and accounted happy 
«by all Men, yet unenvy'd by every one that was good. 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, 
which, tho' it ſeldom happen'd, yet ought not to eſcape our 
notice: This-was when the Roman General had, in any En- 
gagement, kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy with 
dis own Hands: for then, in the 'T'riumphal Pomp, the Arms 
of the Jain Captain were carried before the Victor, decently 
hanging on the Stock of an Oak, and fo compoſing a Trophy. 
In this manner the Proceſſion was led on to the Temple of 
Fupiter Feretrius (ſo call'd 2 feriendo); and there the General 
making a formal Dedication of his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as 
they rerm'd them) hung them up in the Temple. The firſt 
who perform'd this gallant piece of Religion, was Romulus, 
when he had {lain Acron, King of the Ceninenſes ; the ſecond 
Cornelius Coſſus. with the Arms of Tolumnius, a General of the 
Yaientes; the third and laſt M. Marcellus, with thoſe taken from 
Viridomarus, King of the Gauls ; whence Virgil ſays of him, 
Ex. 6. 

Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


Where Quirino muſt be underſtood only as an Epithet ap- 
plied to Fupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in 
War; as the ſame word is attributed to Fanus, by Horace and 
ueton. Therefore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of aMiſtake, 
when he tells us, that the firſt Spoils of this nature were, ac- 
cording to Numa's Laws, to be. preſented to Jupiter; the 
cond to Mars; and the third to Quirinus, or Romulus; for 
that Decree of Numa only took place, it the ſame Perſon had 
the good Fortune to take theſe Spoils three times; but we 
re aflur'd, that not only Romulus, but Caſſus and Marcellus 
too all made the Dedication to Jupiter. 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleas'd with the Relation already given fromPlutarchofrheTri- 
umphal Pomp: While others who fanſie that People to have 
been poſſeſsd with a ſtrange meaſure of Vain-glory,and attri- 
bute all their Military State and Grandeur to an ambitious O- 
ſentation, will be much better ſatisfy d with the ſatyrical Ac- 
cunt which Juvenal furniſhes us with in his Tenth Satyr. He 
slaying, that Democritus found ſubject enough for a conti- 
mal Fit of Laughter, in places where there was no ſuch for- 
malPageantry, as is commonly to be ſeen in Rome: and then 

* goes on: Po Quid 
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Quid fi vidiſſet Prætorem curribus altis 

Exſt antem, & medio ſublimem in pulvere Circi 

In tunica Jovis, & pictæ Sarrana ferentem 

Ex humeris aul.ea togæ, magnæquæ corone The Ro 
Tantum orbem quanto cervix non ſufficit ulla? 

Quippe tenet ſudans han publicus ; & ſibi Conſul 


Ne placeat, curru ſervus portatur eodem. 


Da nunc & volucrem Sceptro que ſurgit eburns, THE 
Hine cornicines, hinc precedentia long: upon 
Az minis officia, & ni veos ad fræna Quirites, derzcy: 7 
Defoſſa in loculis quos ſportula fecit amicos. nal Part 
ready dell 
What had he done, had he beheld on high Ceremoni 
Our Conſul ſeated in mock- Majeſty: any neigh 
His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place. Senate to 
While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, cler d an 
He moves in the dull ceremonial Track. nch Wa 
With Fove's embroider'd Coat upon his Back: 0 the Feet 
A Suit of Hangings had nor more oppreſt lavited in 


his other 
nemy's Cc 
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ing all tl 
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His Shoulders, than a long laborious Veſt. 

A heavy Gewgaw (calld a Crown) that ſpread 
About his Temples, drown'd his narrow Head ; 
And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſlie Freight, 
But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the weight : 

A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, 

To mortifie the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 

And now th' Imperial Eagle rais'd on high 

With golden Beak, (the Mark of Majeſty,) 
Trumpets before, and on the left and right 


A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white: * h 
In their own Natures falſe and flattering Tribes; n Fay th 
But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 1 
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e Roman Way of declaring War, and of making 


T 


Leagues, 


HE Romans us'd abundance of Superſtition in entring 
upon any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League, or Confe- 
tercy : The Publick Miniſters who pertorm'd the Ceremo- 
nal Part of both theſe, were the Feciales, or Heralds, al- 
rady deſcrib'd among the Prieſts; nothing remains, but the 


Ceremonies themſelves, which were of this nature: When 


any neighbouring State had given ſufficient reaſon for the 


i-mate to ſuſpect a Deſign of breaking with them; or had 
cer'd any Violence or Injuſtice to the Subjects of Rome, 
which was enough to give them the repute of Enemies; one 
of the Feci ales, choſen out of the College on this occaſion, and 
tabited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, together with 
his other Enſigns and Habiliments, ſet forward for the E- 
nemy's Country. As ſoon as he reach'd the Conhnes,he pro- 


nounc'd a formal Declaration of the cauſe of his arrival, cal- 


ing all the Gods to witneſs, and imprecating the Divine 
Vengeance on himſelf and his Country, if his Reaſons were 


not juſt, When he came to the chief City of the Enemy, he 


gain repeated the ſame Declaration, with ſome addition, 


ad withal defir'd ſatisfaction. If they deliver'd into his Power 


the Authors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages for ſecurity, he 
rturn'd ſatisfied into Reme ; if otherwiſe they delir'd time to 
conſider, he went away for ten Days, and then came again 


tb hear their Reſolution. 


And this he did, in ſome cafes, 
liree times: But if nothing was done toward an Accommo- 
tion in about thirty Days, he declar'd that the Romans 
vou d endeavour to aſſert their Right by their Arms. After 
is the Herald was oblig'd to return, and to make a true 
Keport of his Embaſſie before the Senate, aſſuring them of 


ne Legality of the War, which they were now conſulting 
undertake ; and was then again diſpatch'd to perform the 
alt part of the Ceremony, which was to throw a Spear into, 
(or towards,) the Enem 


kt Form of Words to the like purpoſe, 
As to the making of Leagues, Pohbius acquaints us, That 
* Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement between the 


P 3 


th 


y's Country, in token of Defiance, 
nd as a Summons to War, 


pronouncing at the ſame time a 
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Romans and the Carthaginians, was perform'd in this manner. 
The Carthaginians ſwore by the Gods of their Country ; and 
the Romans after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and 
then by Mars, They ſwore by a Stone thus: The Herd 
who took the Oath having ſworn in behalf of the Public, Th: Ror 
rakes up a Stone, and then pronounces theſe words: 


7 
If I keep my Faith, may the Gods vouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, and * 4 
give me Succeſs ; if on the contrary, I violate it, then may the : N1CIP1: 
ther Party be entirely ſafe, and preſerv'd in their Country, in their 
Laws, in their Poſſeſſions, and in a word, in all their Right: an; AE d 
Liberties; and may I periſh and fall alone as now this Stone dies T b * 
And then he lets the Stone fall out of his Hands (a). ne * 
Livy's account of the like Ceremony is ſomething mor been he 
particular; yet differs little in ſubſtance, only that he ſaj 7 | 
the Heralds concluding Clauſe was, Otherwiſe may Jove ſink 10 . 
the Roman People as ] do this Hg; and accordingly he kill f 1 
an Hog that ſtood ready by, with the Stone which he held 1 900 775 
his Hand. This laſt Opinion is confirm'd by the Authority 5 10 6 
of Virgil, when ſpeaking of the Romans and Albanians, he laj; ; Pur 
—— Et cſi jungebant fœdera Porcs. "od free 
And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in uſe in it ary) 
ferent times, | hd; 
C — — — coro 
; Vher 
(a) Polyb. lib. 3. bs be 
ould hav 
bod roun 
gelius pre 
. The ſey 
abliſh'd ir 
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CH AF: NI 


ich ne Roman Method of treating the People they con- 
quer d; with the Conſtitution of the Coloniæ, Mu- 
nicipia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces, 


THE civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours with which 
the Romans oblig'd the poor conquer'd Nations, has 
been reaſonably eſteem'd one of the prime Cauſes of the ex- 
ent of their Dominions, and the eſtabliſhment of their Com- 
mand : Yer when they ſaw occaſion, they were not to ſcek 
n ſeverer Methods, ſuch as the ſeizing on the greateſt part 


al | 

we of the Enemy's Land, or removing the Natives to another 
eil. If a State or People had been neceſſitated ro ſurrender 
fax hemſelves into the Roman Power, they us d ſub jugum mitti, 


be made paſs under a Yoak in token of Subjection: For 
is purpoſe they ſet up two Spears, and lay ing a third croſs 
them at the top, order'd thoſe who had ſurrender'd their 

na ebons to go under them without Arms or Belts. "Thoſe 
Who cou'd not be brought to deliver themſelves up, but were 
den by force, as they ſuffer'd ſeveral Penalties, ſo very of- 
——W1 /ub corona venibant, they were publickly ſold for Slaves. 
Vhere by Corona ſome 3 a ſort of Chaplets which 

bey put about the Captives Heads for diſtinction; others 

ould have it mean the Ring of the Roman Soldiers, who 

vod round the Captives while they were expos d to ſale. 

gelius prefers the former reaſon (a). 

The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans e- 
abliſh'd in their Conqueſts, are very well worth our know- 
ge, and are ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſh'd ; We may take 
tice of theſe Four: Colonies, Municipia, Præfecturæ, and 
Tinces, 

Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
pere the chief part of the Inhabitants had been tranſplanted 
um Rome : and tho? mingled with the Natives who had been 
tin the conquer d Place, yet obtain d the whole Power and 
uhority in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. One great Advans 


A | — 


(a) Lib. 7. cap. 4. 
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tage of this Inſtitution was, That by this means the Vetenn 
Soldiers, who had ſerv'd out their Legal time, and had {pert 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, 
might be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, by form. 
ing them into a Colony, and ſending them where they might 


Book | 


Roman Le 
they Were 
in the Pr. 
lig d to fu 
ther privi 


be Maſters of large Poſſeſſions, and fo lead the remainder of All oth 
their Days in eaſe and plenty. lmies, My 
Municipia were commonly Corporations, or Infranchiſed ji cee, 
Places where the Natives were allow'd the uſe of their old of Gover! 
Labs and Conſtitutions, and at the ſame time honour'd vith in conted| 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege in been adju 
tome of the Municipia.reach'd no farther than the bare Title, The F 
without the proper Rights of Citizens; ſuch as voting in tte which, ur 
Aflemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like. The fr Anion, v 
mer Honour gave them the Name of Cives mani, th: Conquero 
other only of Romani; as P. Manutius with his uſual exactneſſvernors ſe 
has diſtinguiſh'd(a). Of this latter ſort,the firſt Example were and Cont 
the Cerites, a People of Tuſcany, who for preſerving the facr: becauſe t] 
Relicks of the Ron, when the Gauls had taken theCity, vera U did n 
afterwards dignificd with the Name of Roman Citizens; bu the Roman 
not admitted into any part of the Publick Adminiſtration of Union 
Hence the Cenſors Tables, where they enter'd the Names and refrad 
4ich Perſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour were to loſe thei upon any 
Right of Suffrage, had the Name of Cerites Tabu! (b). ed wel 
The Prefetur.e were certain "Towns of Italy, whoſe Inha of their o 
bitants had the Name of Roman Citizens; but were neithet excus'd th 
allowed ro enjoy their own Laws nor Magittrates, being go Vere term 
vern'd by annual Pr.efe&s ſent from Rome. Theſe were ge The T 
nerally ſuch Places as were either ſuſpected, or had ſong eicher cer 
way or other incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the Reman State I dum, was 
this being accounted the hardeſtCondition that was impos Provincia 
on any People of Italy (c). ae a Sul 
Ilie diflerences between the proper Citizens of me, andi ens, ſuch 
Inhabitants of Municipia, Colonies, and Prefetur.e, may 0 ding our 
thus in ſhort ſumm'd up. The firſt and higheſt Order were term'd pec 
giſtred in the Cenſis, had the right of Suftrage and of bearin The ur 
Honours, were aſſeſs'd in the Poll. tax, ſerv'd in the Legion. , Seri 
the Reman Laws and Religion, and were call'd QuiritesandF pos d upo 
plus Romanus. The Munici pes were allow'd the four firtt 0 The He 
theſe Marks, and were deny'd the four laſt. The Coloni wee he D, 
in thele three reſpects like the true Citizens that they us avere obli; 
3 R har of th 
De Civitat. Rom. p. 29. (0) 4. Gel.. ib. 16. cap. 13: 00 Co 1 
{-* $4609 7 uriai; + 19] V96t (a 
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roman Laws and Religion, and ſerv'd in the Legions ; but 


WE they were debarr'd the other hve Conditions. "The People 
u. n the Prefecturæ had the hardeſt meaſure of all; being ob- 
m. lid to ſubmit to the Rman Laws, and yet enjoying no far— 
ber privilege of Citizens (a). ; 
All other Cities and States in [ta/y, which were neither Co- 
hies, Municipia, nor Prefecture, had the Name of Fæderate 
ea Civitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and Forms 
or Government, without the leaſt alteration, and only join'd 


in confederacy with the Remans, upon ſuch terms as had 
been adjuſted between them (6). | 
The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger extent, 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Do- 
minion, were new modell'd according to the Pleaſure of the 
Conquerors, and ſubjected to the command of annual Go- 
rernors ſent from Rome, being commonly atlign'd ſuch Taxes 
and Contributions as the Senate thought fit to demand. But 
becauſe the ſeveral Towns and Communities in every Coun- 
try did not behave themſelves in the ſame manner toward 
the Romans, ſome profeſſing more Friendſhip, and a Deſire 
of Union and Agreement; while others were more obſtinate 
and refractory, and unwilling to part with their old Liberty 
upon any terms ; therefore to reward thoſe People who de- 
ſery'd well at their hands, they allow'd ſome Places the uſe 
nba of their own Conſtitutions in many reſpects, and ſometimes 
thee excus d the Inhabitants from paying Tribute; whence they 
10 co vere term'd Immunes, in oppoſition to the Vectigales. 
re ge The Tribute exacted from the Provinces, was of two forts, 
ſomꝗ eicher certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipen- 
State I lum, was either a ſer Summ of Money to be collected by the 
pos Provincial Quaſtor, which they call'd pecunia ordinaria; or 
elle a Subſidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular occaſi- 
nd: ens, ſuch as the maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the rig- 
ay bY sing out and paying ſuch a number of Veſlels, and the like, 
ere ro ferm'd pecunia extraordinaria. 
eating The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd Porto- 
15.5 m, Seriptura and Decuma, The Portorium was a duty im- 
ndr pod upon all Goods and Wares, imported and exported. 
firſt q The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattle. 
wen The Decuma was the quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
sd th Vere oblig'd to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth 
en of their Crop. But beſides this, which they properly 


0 C1. — 


(0 Vid. P. Manut. de Civ. Rom. p. 30. (6) Ibid, 


term'd 
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term'd Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd by the 
Publicans, hence call'd Decumani, there was the Frumentyy 
emptum, and Frumentum æſtimatum, both taken up int 
Provinces. The Frumentum emptum was of two forts, either 
decumanum, or imperatum; the former was another "Tenth 
paid upon the conſideration of ſuch a Summ as the Senate 
had determin'd to be the price of it, who rated it ſo much q 
Buſhel at their pleaſure. The Frumentum imperatum, was 1 
quantity of Corn equally exacted of the Provincial Farmer; 
after the two Tenths, at ſuch a price as the chief Magiſtrate 
pleas'd to give. Frumentum eſtimatum, was a Corn- Tax te- 


quir'd by the Chief Magiſtrate of the Province for his private 


Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Family. This was commonly 

compounded for in Money, and on that account, took its 

Name ab eſtimando, from rating it at ſuch a Summ af 
oney. 

Beſides all theſe, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium, 
upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt Pie: 
But perhaps Cicero in that place, does not reſtrain the Hum. 
rarium to Corn, but may mean, in general the Preſent u. 
ſually made to the Provincial Governors, ſoon after their en 
trance on their Office. 

After Auguſtus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces be- 
tween himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes paid by the 
Provinces under the Emperor, were call'd Stipendia ; and 
thoſe which were gather'd int Peoples Provinces, Tribute 


(a). 


— 


(a) Calvin. Lexicon Furid. in 7:jbata. 
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CH AP. XIK. 14 


ne Roman Way of taking Towns ; with the moſt re- Aj 
an WM markable Inventions and Engines made uſe of in | 
their Sieges. 


rate REF ORE we enquire into this Subject, a very memor- 

able Cuſtom preſents it ſelf to our notice, which was pra- 1 

vate aiſed almoſt as ſoon as the Roman Army inveſted any Town; 14 

y nnd that was the evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out 11 

ide Guardian Deities : The reaſon of which ſeems to have i 

1 of been, either becauſe they thought it impoſlible to force any my 
Place, while it enjoy'd ſuch powerful Defenders; or elſe, be- 1 

m, cavſe they accounted it a moſt heinous act of Impiety, to act 0 
5% in Hoſtility againſt the Perſons of the Gods, This Cuſtom is 1 

Jono. WY deſcrib'd at large by Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. . I! | 
| 


it uM The Romans were ſeldom deſirous of attempting any Town 
r en- Ml by way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer 
the Expence and Incommodity of the Method; ſo that this 
be. was generally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, 
the there are very few Examples of any long Leagures under- 
and MW took by them, The means by which they poſſeſs'd them- 
buts WM ſelves of any important Places, were commonly either by 
Storm or immediate Surrendry. If they took a Town by 
Storm, it was either by open force, or by ſtratagem. In the 
former, they made their Attacks without battering the Wall, 
and were only ſaid aggredi Urbem cum corona, to begirt a 
Inn; becauſe they drew their whole Army round theWalls, 
and fell on in all Quarters at once. If this Way was ineffe- 
(tual, they batter'd down the Walls with their Rams and o- 
ther Engines. Sometimes they min'd and enter'd the Town 
under-ground : Sometines, that they might engage with the 
Enemy upon equal terms, they built wooden "T'owers, or 
tis d Mounts to the heighth of the Walls, from whence they 
night gall and moleſt them within their Works. "The Be- 
eged were in moſt danger in the firſt caſe, upon a general 
Aſſault; for their Walls were to be made good in all places 
AV once; and it fell out many times, that there were not 
Men enough to ſupply and relieve all the Parts; and if they 
ad a ſufficient number of Men, yet perhaps all were not of 
n equal Courage; and if any gave ground, the whole Town 
Was 
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was in a great hazard of being loſt : So that the Reman; g. The Tu 
rentimes carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm. Bu the leſſer a 
if they batter'd the Walls with Engines, they were unde Cobitshig! 
ſome diſadvantage. their Quarters being of neceſſity to be c. bad five Ot 
tended. fo that they muſt be thinner and weaker in ſomeiln;vigon b. 
places than in others, and unable to make a ſtout oppoſition My: 120 C 


againſt any conſiderable Sally. Beſides, the Be ſieged were nut 
at a loſs for ways of defeating their Stratagems ; as, they e. 
juded the Force of their Mines by Countermining. or by di. 
ſturbing them in their Works; particularly putting Oil and 
Feathers, with other ſtinking ſtuff, into Barrels of Wood: 


teen ſom 
uſe in mak 
ble to carr 
1nd other 


ere cont: 
and then ſetting them on Fire they tumbled them among; Enem) 
the Romans, that the noiſomneſs of the Stench might force ed behi 
them to quit their Stations. Their Towers of Wood, ther e inſide 1 


Rams and other Engines, they commonly ſet on fire, aer the 1 
deſtroy d, and then for the Mounts which were rais daga The Te/ 
the Walls, they us'd, by digging underneath, to ſteal awaMhmſclye: 


the Earth, and looſen the Foundations of the Mount till ier above 
fell to the Ground. Weapons 6 

Upon chis account the Romans (as was before obſerv eve ſtood 
much preferr'd the ſudden and brisk way of attacking aplace wer and 
and if they did not carry it in a litile time, they frequent) nn their K 
r2js'd the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other means Mer the He 
Scipio, in his African Expedition, having 3 Utica with i Tort, 
out ſucceſs,he chang'd his Reſolution, drew off his Men fron; well in 
the Place, and addrefs'd himſelf wholly to bring the Cath. mans Cal 


ginn Army to an Engagement. And therefore, tho ſome: 
times they continu'd a tedious Siege, as at Veii, Carthage 
and Feruſalem, yct generally they were much more deſirous 
of drawing the Enemy to a Battle; for by defeating an ar 


etudines : 
an'd the 
eure comp 
Vickers; 


my, they many times got a whole Kingdom in a Da! Valls. on 
whereas an vbſtinate Town has colt them ſeveral Years. Wrere diſtir 
limes conf 


Sec Machiavel's Art of W AR, Book II. The M. 


Niture as t 
ler {1ze, an 
uch long 
luſculi th 


The Taventions and Engines which the Romans made u 
of in their Sieges were very numerous, and the Knowlede 
of them is bur of little Service at preſent; however we Mi) 
take a ſhort view of the moſt conſiderable of them, 20 


o "an * 0 P . oj ere to CC 
which molt frequently occurr in Car and other Hiſtoria Wand other 
Theſe are the Turres mobiles, the Tejt:idines, he Muſcu'u Foundatio 


the Vine e, and the Plutei, together with the Aries, the B"Mſcond By 
„ia, the Catapulta, and the Scorpio. The Vin 
| on the top 


4 
by 
44 
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The Turres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two ſorts, 
ke lefſer and the greater: The leſſer fort were about ſixty 
(ubits high, and the ſquare ſides ſeventeenCubits broad; they 
bad five or ſix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, every 
Divihon being made open on all ſides. The greater Turret 
"25 120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare; containing ſome times 
Fen ſometimes twenty Diviſions. They were of very great 
ye. Hie in making approaches to the Walls, the Diviſions being a- 
di. de to carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Caſting Bridges, 
andMrd other Neceſſaries. The Wheels on which they went, 
00 ;:MWrere contriv'd to be within the Planks, to defend them from 
1n;Wthe Enemy, and the Men who were to drive them forward 
orc:WMſood behind, where they were molt ſecure; the Soldiers in 
nc ihe inſide were protected by raw Hides which were thrown 
and ver the Turret, in ſuch Places as were moſt expos'd. 
ani The Teſtudo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
17 Wihemſelves into; ſo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all roge- 
ll er above their Heads, and defend them from the miiſive 

„ eapons of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the hit rank to 
re ſtood upright on their Feet, and the reſt to have ftoop'd 
lace lower and lower by degrees till the laſt Rank kneel'd down 
ee their Knees ; ſo that every Rank covering with their Tar- 
Ae the Heads of all in the Rank before them, they repreſent- 
Wide a Tortoiſe-ſhell or a ſort of Pent-houſe. This was us'd 
ron; well in Field-Battles as in Sieges. Bur beſides this, the 
nan, call'd in general all their cover'd defenſive Engines, 
eme dines: Among which, thoſe which moſt properly ob- 
Lind the Name, ſeem'd to have been almoſt of an oval Fi- 
euere compos'd of Boards, and watled up at the ſides with 
n 1 ickers; ſerving for the conveyance of the Soldiers near the 
DaY Walls, on ſeveral occaſions ; they run upon Wheels, and ſo 
„ere diſtinguiſh'd from the Vineæ, with which they are ſome- 

limes confounded, 

The Muſculus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
Niture as the Teſtudines; but it ſeems to have been of a ſmal- 


Je - lr ſne, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being expos'd a 
"1c02MWmuch longer time to the force of the Enemy ; for in theſe 
- 01 culi the Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, where they 
. rere to continue, while with their Oolabræ, or Pick Axes, 
a ad other Inſtruments, they endeavour'd to undermine the 
n Foundations. Ceſar has deſcribd the Muſculus at large in his 


ſcond Book of the Civil Wars. 
he Vine werecompos'd of Wicker Hurdles laid for aRoof 


Th the top of Poſts which the Soldiers, who went * 
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Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them ploy'd in 
have been contriv'd with a double Roof; the fir! and lou — {ol 


Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles to break h ker Da 
force of any Blow without diſordering the Machine. 
The Plutei conſiſted of the ſame Materials as the former but 
were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like an arched 
ſort of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo conveniently 
placed, that the Machine would move either way with equa 
eaſe. They were put much to the ſame Uſes as the MCI 
The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended; 
the defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behind, 0 
theſe the moſt celebrated,and which only deſerves a particy 
lar Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram: This was of two ſon; THE R 
the one rude and plain, the other artificial and compound for þ 
The former ſeems to have been no more than a great Beau tant fron 
which the Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and wit ning thro 
one end of it by main force afſail'd the Wall. The compounW©lccm to h 
Ram is thus deſcrib'd by Feſephus : the Ram (ſays he) is Years aft. 
vaſt long Beam, like the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthen'd at on aſlign thi: 
* end with a Head of Iron, ſomething reſembling that of ¶ Cate ſq le 
* Ram, whence it took its Name. This is hung by the midi tom all | 
* with Ropes to another Beam, which lies croſs a couple ai 'e1gners r 
** Poſts, and hanging thus equally balanc'd, it is by a greagſver D10ny/ 
number of Men violently thruſt forward, and drawn bach Mouth of 
ward, and fo ſhakes the Wall with its Iron Head. Nor ii neans be | 
* there any Tower or Wall ſo thick or ſtrong, that after thi Nations ( 
* firſt Aſſault of the Ram, can afterwards reſiſt its force i Var agre: 
** the repeated Aflaulrs (a). "ge had a 
Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony in the Parthian Mu de firſt tit 
made uſe of a Ram fourſcore Foot long: And Vitruvius tel" War ( 
us, That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Foot i N ar oreli 
length; and to this perhaps the force and ſtrength of the En lying us: 
pine was in a great meaſure owing. The Ram was manage Romans an 
at one time by a whole Century or Order of Soldiers; and che and Horazz 
being ſpent, were ſeconded by another Century; ſo that Mone of the 
play'd continually without any intermiſſion, being uſually c of the | 
ver'd with aVinea,toprote&t it from the Attempts of theEnem) tf unleſs c 
As for the other Engines. which ſerved nat for ſuch great uſaſ dis int wo 
and are nat fo celebrated in Authors, a Mechanical Deſcr rh ſeveral 
tion of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs: On ele matte 


it may in ſhort be obſerv'd, That the Baliſta was always en Lear of th 
3 —— 


— (a) D:ony! 
3 5 bo Chronc!og, 
(4, Fav. Joſephi de Excidia Hieroſolym. lib 3, | 
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od in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in caſting the 
ab fort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in ſending the 
eller Darts and Arrows. 


CHAT Ak 
The Naval Affairs of the Romans. 


HE Romans, tho' their City was ſeated very conveniently 
for Maritime Affairs, not being above htreen Mile di 
tant from the Hrrhenian Sea; and having the River » 1:17 
ning through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſſels; ve: 
fem to have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for mau 
Years after the building of Rome. And ſome are willing te 
aſſign this as one of the main Cauſes which preſerv'd that 
State ſq long in it's primitive Innocence and Integrity; tree 
from all thoſe Corruptions which an intercourſe with Fo- 
reigners might probably have brought into faſhion, Howe- 
ver Dionyſius os us, that Ancus Martius built Oftia at the 
Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that the City might by this 
means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the neighbouring 
Nations (a). And it appears from the Reaſons of theTarentine 
War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the Romans in that 
Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Polybius expreſly maintains, that 
the firſt time they ever adventured to Sea was in the firſt Pu- 
nick War (b) ; but he muſt either mean this only of Ships of 
War, or elſe contradict bimſelf:For in another part of his Works 
giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles agreed on between the 
Romans and the Cart hagini ans in the Conſulſhip of M. Brutus 
and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Royal Family; 
me of the Articles is to this effect, Tat the Romans, and the Al- 
lie of the Romans ſhall not navigate beyond the Fair Promonto- 
ry, unleſs conſtrain'd by Weather, or an Enemy, &c. And after 
tis in two other Treaties, which he has preſented us with, there 
ue ſeveral Clauſes to the ſame purpoſe (e). But howſoever 
theſe matters are to be adjuſted, we are aſſur'd, that about the 
Lear of the City 492 (d), the kemans obſerving that the Coaſt 


——_—. 


(a) Pic ſ. Halic. lib, 3. (5) Lib. 1. (c) Polyb. Lib. 3. (4) Caſaubon. 
wonelog. ad Pelyb. p 
O 
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of Italy lay expos'd to the Depredations of the Carthazinia pen Knee! 
Fleet, which often made Deſcents upon them; and conſideſing ſharpn'd a 
withal that the War was likely to laſt, they determin'd to ra. Ring; thi 
der themſelves Maſters of a Naval Army. So wonderful wi; the Pully 
the Bravery and Reſolution of that People in Enterprize; af and ſo wit 
the greateſt hazard and moment; that having hitherto ſcarce Whieir Bow 
dream'd of Navigation, they ſhould at one heat, reſolve on (6 belt ſerv'd 
adventurous an Expdlition, and make the firſt proof of their iron Spike 
Skill in a Naval Battle with the Carthaginians, who had held de then t 


the Dominion of the Sea unconteſted, deriv'd down to then When on tt 
from their Anceſtors. Nay, fo utterly ignorant were the .li Mach 
mans in the Art of Ship-building, that it would have been a. Nat follov 
moſt impollible for them to have put their deſign in effect, Mlrel with 
had not Fortune, who always eſpous'd their Cauſe, by a meer Tothis 


Accident inſtructed them in the method, For a CarchaginianMferſion,)g 
Galley, which was out a cruĩſing, venturing too near theShoar, Nrbich the 
chanc'd to be ſtranded, and before they could get her off, the oder, wh: 
Romans intercepting them. took her; and by the Model of tis e taken f 
Galley, they built their firſt Fleet. But their way of inſtruct. No Admi 


ing their Seamen in the uſe of the Oar,is no leſs remarkable, Wrons, each 
wherein they proceeded after this manner: "They causJMreaſt of e: 
Banks to be contriv'd on the Shore in the ſame faſhion andor-Wheſecond 


der as they were to be in their Galleys, and placing their Men nd where 


with their Oars upon the Banks, there they exercis'd them :{Walley, ro 
An Othcer for that purpoſe, being ſeated in the midſt, who have th 
by Signs with his Hand inſtructed them how at once and is mann 
together they were to dip their Oars,and how in ]ike manner ungle, the 
to recover them out of the Water: And by this means, the/Mvhich wer 
became acquainted with the management of the Oar. But inWong'd, ſo 


2 little time finding their Veſſels were not built with extra"t-Wtovards th 
dinary Art, and conſequently prov'd ſomewhat unwieidy in Hh con 


working, it came into their Heads to recompence this Defect Inde four 
by contriving ſome new Invention, which might be of ule tote third 
them in Fight. And then it was that they devis'd the famous vs in th 
Machine call'd the Corvus ; which was fram'd after this fol long from 


lowing manner: They crected on the Prow of theirVelle!s,2Mhird Line 


round piece of Timber, ot about a Foot and a half diameter Med their 
and about twelve Foot long; on the top whereof, they had id were by 
Block or Pulley. Round this piece of Timber, they laid at23*Mowed or d 
or Platform of Boards, four Foot broad, and about eighteen Fleet, call? 
Foot long, which was well fram d, and faſten'd with Iron. Til ſont· way 
entrance was long ways, and it mov'd about the aforeſaid up Line, by x 
right piece of Pimber, as on a Spindle, and could be hoiſte ended bey 


up within fix Foot of the top: About this a ſort of a 4 che Arm 
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pet. Knee high, which was defended with upright Bars of Iron, 
ſharpn'd at the ends; towards the top whereof there was a 
Ring; through this Ring, en a Rope. by the help of 
the Pully, they hoiſted or lower'd the Engine at pleaſure; 
ind fo with it attack'd the Enemies Veſſels. ſometimes on 
their Bow, and ſometimes on their Broad ſide, as occaſion 


belt ſerv d. When they had grappled the Enemy with thoſe 


Irce 
1 19 


ncir ln Spikes, if they happen'd to ſwing Broad-(1de to Broad- 
11d de then they enter'd from all parts; but incaſe they attack d 
1m dem on tlie Bow, they enter'd two and two by the help of 
-s Machine, the foremoſt defending the fore part, and thoſe 
n al- What follow'd the Flanks, keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers 
tect, rel with the top of the Parapet. 


net To this purpoſe Polybius(according to the late moſt excellent 
nan erſion, ) gives us an account of the firſt Warlike Preparations 
10ar, Which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in ſhort, the 


, he {MOrder, which they obſerv'd in drawing up their Fleet for Bat- 
this ie taken from the ſame Author. The two Conſuls were in the 
ruct- vo Admiral-Galleys in the Front of their two diſtinct Squa- 
able, N rons, each of them juſt a-head of their own Diviſions and a- 
ausdreaſt of each other; the firſt Fleet being poſted on the Right, 
dot. Nie ſecond on the Left, making two long Files or Lines of Battle. 


Men 
16m: 
Who 


1d al- 


nd whereas it was neceſſary to give a due ſpace between each 

lley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, and 
w have their Heads or Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; 
ths manner of drawing up did therefore naturally form an 


annerWAngle, the Point whereof was at the two Admiral-Galleys, 
the/vbich were near together; and as their two Lines were pro- 
ut NWng'd, ſo the diſtznce grew conſequently wider and wider 
rao towards the Rear. But becauſe the Naval as well as the Land- 
dy MWrmy conſiſted of four Legions, and accordingly the Ships 
efect ade four Diviſions, two of theſe are yet behind: Of which 
ule tote third Fleet, or the third Legion, was drawn up Front- 
m0u5Wvays in the Rear of the firſt and ſecond, and ſo ſtretching 
is fol bong from point to point compos'd a Triangle, whereof the 
flels,2 ird Line was the Baſe. Their Veſſels of Burden, that car- 
neter ed their Horſes and Baggage, were in the Rear of theſe ; 
had Had were by the help of ſmall Boars provided for that purpoſe, 
Stage wed or drawn after them. In the Rear of all, was the fourth 


teen ert, call'd the Tr#arians, drawn up likewiſe in Rank or 


. The Front. ways, parallel to the third: But theſe made a longer 
id up Line, by which means the Extremities ſtretch'd our, and ex- 
01 ſtediMended beyond thetwoAnglesat the Baſe. The ſeveral Diviſions 
Parr the Army being thus diſpos'd, form'd as is faid,a Triangle; 

pe: . The 
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The Area within was void, but the Baſe was thick and ſolid,and 
the whole Body quick, active, and very difficult to be broken, 
If wedeſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral fors 
of Ships,we mect commonly with three kinds, Ships of War. 
Ships of Burden, and Ships of Paſſage: The firſt for the mt 
part row'd with Oars; the ſecond ſteer'd with Sails; and the 
laſt often towed with Ropes. Ships of Paſſage were either fr 
the Tranfportation of Men,fuch as the 0n\ayoyt r geg id 
or of Horſes, as the Hippagines. the Ships of Burden, which 
the R»man Authors call Naves onerari e, and the Grecian vers 
#93, and 6425, (wnence the Name of our Hull. may pro- 
bably be deriv'd), ſerv'd for the conveyance of Vicctuals and 
other Proviſions, and ſometimes too for the carrying over 
Soldiers, as we find in Ceſar. Of the Ships of War, the mo 
conſiderable, were the Naves longe, or Galleys, fo nam'd 
from their Form, which was the moſt convenient to wiel 
round, or to cut their way; whereas the Ships of Burde 
were generally built rounder and more hollow, that they 
might be the more eaſie to load, and might hold the mor 
Goods. The moſt remarkable of the Naves longe were th 
Iriremis, the Qadriremis, and the Quinqueremis.Tetingng, Tihyigs 
and Hevnigns ; excecding one another by one Bank of Oar 
which Banks were rais'd {lopingly one above another ; an 
conſequently thofe which had moſt Banks were built highe! 
and rowed with the greateſt ſtrength. Some indeed fanſi 
different Original of theſe Names, as that in the Triremes, fo 
Example, either there were three Banks one after the orhe! 
on a level, or three Rowers fat upon one Bank; or elſe thre 
Men tugg'd all together at one Oar : But this is Contrary n0 
only to the Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures 
the Triremes [till appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſide 
theſe, there were two other Rates, one higher, and the othe 
lower. The higher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres, th 
Hepteres, the Octeres, and fo on to the Te ngtſeuiigns 3 Nay F. 
Iybius relates, that Philip of Macedon, Father to Perſeus,had 
Cxrguderncns (a); Which Livy tranſlates navis quam ſexaecn 
verſus remorum agebant (b), a Ship with ſixteen Banks: We 
this was much Inferior tothe Ship built by Philopater whic 
Pli:tarch tells us had forty Banks ( c). The lower Rates wer 
the Biremis and the Moneres, The Bireme in Greek digi 0 
age, conſiſted of two Banks of Oars : Of theſe. the fitte! 
for Scrvice, by reaſon of their lightneſs and ſwiftneſs, vet 


_—m———— 


(a) Poly, in Fragment, (6) Lib. 53, (e) In Demetris. 
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amd Liburnic.e, from the Liburni, a People in Dalmatia, 
ken, Who firſt invented that ſort of Building; for being Corſairs, 
ons hey row d up and down in theſe light Veſſels, and maintain'd 


Var, tbemſelves by the Prizes they took (4). Yet in later times all 
mol de ſmaller and more expedite Ships, whether they had 
| the more or leſs than two Banks, were term'd in general Liburn.c, 
r tor hr Liburnicæ. Thus Horace and Propertius call the Ships which 
tu made. uſe of in the Sea-Engagement at Actium: And 
nich informs us, that his Fleet was made up of Veſſels from 


bree to ſix Banks (6). Suetonius mentions an extravagant ſort 
pro. N Liburnice invented by the Emperor Caligula, adorn'd with 
s and Mlewels in the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, and furniſh'd 
oven ich large Portico's, Bagnio's and Dining rooms, beſides the 


mol!Myrious Rows of Vines and Fruit Trees of all forts (c). 

am d The Moneres mention'd by Lizy was a Galley having but one 
wiedWrgle Bank of Oars, of which we find five forts in Authors, 
rde be Ce- or Actuari a, the reanc og O, the mwmenrts co, 


e la Ab o, and the ive, of twenty, thirty, forty, 

y, and an hundred Oars. 

t may be obſerv'd, that tho” theſe Under. Rates are ſup- 

d to have been built in the form of the Naves longæ, yet 

D are not ſo generally honour'd with that Name; and 
m:times in Authors of credit we find them directly op- 

ghet sd to the Naves longe, and at other times to the (444 01s 


ne r \V'ar-ſhips. 


4, 0 Bur the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different 
oc hel genominations, as the Tectæ, Or Conſtratæ, or the Aperte, The 
three or xaldocaxJo were fo call'd, becauſe they had a- 
7 188.74 or Hatches ; whereas the Apertæ or 42c2x1]: had none. 
be greater Ships, as the Qadriremes and upwards, ſeem al- 


ys to have had Hatches; the Triremes and Biremes are 
metimes deſcrib'd otherwiſe ; and all below theſe were 4- 


Cicero and other Authors ſometimes uſe the Word 
V eddum for a particular ſort of Ship; and Pohbius yg]epcy- 
10 YG, For a Quinquereme. Beſides theſe we meet with the 
* a roſtrate and Naves turritæ: the firſt were ſuch as had 
oe 


Ks or Reſtra, neceſſary to all Ships which were to en- 


WiC e in a Battel. The others were ſuch as had Turrets 
Weleled on their Decks, from whence the Soldiers us'd all 
* aer of Weapons and Engines, as if it had been on land, 
Io 


—— 


(a) Dacler on Horace, Epod. 3. 1 Lib. 4. cap. 11. (c) Seton. 
call ball, cap. 37. 
call 1 and 


—— — — ——— — 
wa 
: 


&c. to be met with in Tacitus, and other Hiſtorians. 
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and ſo engag'd with the greateſt Fury imaginable ; as Vigil ..---> 
deſcribes the Fight at Adtium. Dum re 
—.— Pelago credas innare revulſas His V. 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ;; A pain 
Tant mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant, An. 8. And li) 


The Officers in the Navy were Prefe&w Claſſir, or AdmiW For thi 
ral, and ſometimes the Duumviri, when two were join'd i Ind kept 
Commiſſion together with the Trierarchus, or Captain of Mminner o 
particular Ship, moſt properly of the Trireme ; the GubernaMygims. P 
tor, or Maſter ; the Celeuſtes, or Boatfwain, and others of in 
feriour Note. warns Cy 

Under the Emperors, as there were Legions eſtabliſh'd i Protuler 
molt parts of the Roman Dominions, ſo had they conſtant i Ex hun; 
Fleets in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently for the defend 
of the Neighbouring Countries. As Auguſtus kept one Na Say, S! 
at Miſenum in the Mare inferum, to protect and keep in ol Wou'd 
bedience France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardinia, u An Aln 
Sicily : Another at Ravenna in the Mare ſuperum, to def When!) 
and bridle Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, togeth Daub'd 
with all Aa. Nor were their Navies only maintain'd on th 
Seas, but ſeveral too on the principal Rivers, as the C, Others | 
manica Claſſis on the Mine, the Danubiana, the Eupyratei * De 

elr X1g 


fleted th 
ella, Fu 
point, whe 


| See Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the end of his Tras 
lation of Tacitus. 


To this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we may add a vt 
ry remarkable Cuſtom of ſuch as had eſcap'd a Wreck: 


Sea, which we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of H -N. 
Poets, and often alluded to by other Authors; on wha Plurima, 

the great Modern Critick delivers himſelf to this pen 
It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav d from duch as 
Shipwrack to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventul On Voti 
repreſented on a Table, Some Perſons made uſe of the Where 1 

Table to move the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met 
they travell'd up and down; and by their Charity to rep But the 
their Fortunes, which had fuffer'd ſo much at Sea. Thee Bar us'c 
Juvenal deſcribes Sat. 14. re, that 
| Inuſtice of 
un of the 


-. th Be 
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-Merſ rate naufragus aſſem 
Dum rogat, & pits ſe tempeſtate cuetur. 


His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Lane's end 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Lots. 


ami For this purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
n'd ind kept ſinging a fort of canting Verſes, expretiing the 
1 of Mninner of their Misfortunes ; almoſt like the Modern Pil- 
bernaMgrims. Perſius Sat. 1, 
of in 
Cantet fi naufragus, aſſem 
hd Protulerim 2 Cantas cum frafa te in trabe pictlum 
tant Ex humero portes d 
efenc 
Nau Say, Should a Ship wrack'd Sailer ſing his Woe, 
in q Wou'd I be mov'd to pity ; or beſtow 
, a} An Alms? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, 
defend When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, 


getbe Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders hung? 

on th 

ne Gl Others hung up ſuch a Table in the Temple of the par- 
atenficular Deity, to whom they had addreſs'd themſelves in 


heir Exigence. and whoſe aſſiſtance had. as they thought, 
fi:(ted their ſafety. This they term'd properly voriva Ta- 
ela, Fuvenal has a fling at the Roman Superſtition in this 
point, when he informs us. that *rwas the buſineſs of a whole 
dmpany of Painters to draw Pictures on theſe accounts for 
be Temple of Ii. 


; Tras 


d a u 
reck 
of t - Quam votivã teſtantur fana tabelli 

wic Flurima, pictores quis neſcit ab Iſide paſci ? 


vertu On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray'd, 


poſe. | 
— duch as in /i Dome may be ſurvey'd, 
F thi © 


Where Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread. 


met 
) p But the Cuſtom went much farther; for the Lawyers at 
Tide Bar us'd to have the Caſe of their Client expreſs'd in a Pi- 


re, that by ſhew ing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty and 
Hatice of the adverſe Party, they might move the Compal. 
wn of the Judge. This Quintilian declares himſelf e 5-4 
- lth Book. Nor was this all; for ſuch Perſons as had 
Q 3 eſcap'd 
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c\cap'd in any fit of Sickneſs, us'd to dedicate a PiQuret 
the Deity whom they fanſied to have reliev'd them, &r 
this gives us a light into the meaning of Tibulus, Lil, 
Eles. 3. 


Nunc dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi; nam poſſe mederi 
Picta docet Templis multa tabella tuis. 


Now Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal; 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill. 


— er _—_— 
— — 


Thus ſome Chriſtians in ancient time (a) upon any ſigte 


recovery of their Health, us'd to offer a fort of Medal! 
Gold or Silver, on which their own Effigies was expreſs 
in Honour of the Saint whom they thought themſelves 0 


lig'd to for their Deliverance. And this Cuſtom ſtill obrai M, / ſc, 


in the Popiſh Countries (6). 


— 
—— 


a) caſauben. in Perſium. Sat. 1. v. 88. (b) Dacicr on Horace lib. 1 Od 
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ſiſcellany Cuſtoms of the Romans. 


. 


Of the Private Sports and Games. 


Great part of the Roman Pomp and Superſtition was 

taken up in their Games and Shows, and therefore 

very many of their Cuſtoms have a dependance on 
hoſe Solemnities. But in our way, we ſhou'd not paſs by the 
private Sports and Diverſions ; not that they are worth our 
notice in themſelves, but becauſe many Paſlages and Allu- 
any of Authors would otherwiſe be very dithcult to ap- 
prehend. 
The Private Games particularly worth our Remark are, 
de Latrunculi, the Tali, and Teſſeræ, the Pila, the Par impar, 
and the Trochus, 
The Game at Latrunculs ſeems to have been much of the 
ke nature as the Modern Cheſs : The Original of it is ge- 
erally referr'd to Palamedes his Invention at the Siege of Troy: 
Tho Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the ſeven Grecian 
Nes; and ſome fanſie that Hrrhus King of Epirus conttr ivd 
is ſport, to inſtruct his Soldiers, after a diverting manner, 
the Military Art. However, tis certain, it expreſles the 
Q 4 Chance 
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Chance and Order of War fo very happily, that no pace The 7 
can lay fo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Tu Aucho 


the ingenivus Vida begins his Poem on this Subject. confound 
f i 2 ſeparate 

Ludimus eſſigiem belli ſimulataq, veris pely ſpe: 
Preli a, buxo acies fictas, & ludicra regna : 1 Dice, t 
Ut gemini inter ſe reges, albuſq, nigerg; teſſerarum 
Pro laude oppoſiti, certant bicoloribus armis, four Tals, 
ut four | 

Wars harmleſs Shape we ſing, and Boxen Trains 110 a T 
Of Youth, encountring on the Cedar-Plains : Ace, and 
How two tall Kings by different Armour known, fur mar! 
Truverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. others wi 


ther; ſo tl 


The Cheſe. men which the Romans us d, were generally d ¶ aher on 


Wax or Glaſs, their common Name was Calculi, or LarnW There 
culi : The Poets ſometimes term them Latrones ; whence LeMforbiddin 
trunculus was at firſt derivd: For Latro among the ancient "FEET 
ſignified at firſt a Servant (as the Word Knave in Engliſe, Mrvithſtand 


and afterwards a Soldier. them at 

Seneca has mention d this Play oftner, perhaps, than ai fl under 
other Rman Author; particularly in one place, he has a Dice, wh 
ry remarkable Story, in which he deſigns to give us an E of preſeri 
ample of wonderful Reſolution and Contempt of Death ald 4rb 


tho ſome will be more apt to interpret it as an inſtance oi They | 
inſenhble Stupidity. The Story is this: One Canius Full Boy, for x 
(whom he extols very much on other Accounts) had bee Hrricula, 
ſ-nrenc'd to Death by Caligula; the Centurion coming dill There 
with a Tribe of Malefactors, and ordering him to de2ithors, by 
them company to Execution. happen'd to find him ce nate Caſt 
at this Game, Canius upon his firſt Summons, preſently fei The beſt 
to counting his Men and bidding his Antagoniſt be ſure noi different 
to brag tuiſl; of the Victory after his Death, he only delir WM with the | 
the Centurion to bear witneſs, that he had one Man up was Venus 
the Board more than his Companion ; and fo very readiſi Name of 
join'd himſelf to the poor Wretches that were going to luz the bef] 
er (4). | 
l Bot the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Law .. g 
c:li given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poll gcjre er 
to Pia, which ſome will have to be Ovid's, others Luca Raderer 


and many the \Vork of an unknown Author. 

+ But the 
5 To | 7. | And de: 
(a) Seneca de Tranquil. Animi, cap. 14. n 


—— — 
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The Tali and the Teſſeræ, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages 
in Authors equally applicable to both, have often times been 
:onfounded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſh'd as 
i ſeparate Game from the luſus aleæ, or Dice: Whereas, pro- 
ly ſpeaking, the Greeks and Romans had two ſorts of Games 
perl) IP 8 

it Dice, the Ludus talorum, or play at Cockall, and the Ludus 
tſcrarum,or what we call Dice. They play d at the firſt with 
four Tali, and at the other with three Teſſeræ. The Tali had 
but four ſides, mark'd with four oppoſite numbers; one fide 
with a Tres, and the oppoſite with a Quatre; one with an 
Ace, and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had ſix Faces, 
fur mark'd with the ſame Numbers as the Tali, and the two 
others with a Deux and a Cinque, always one againſt the o- 
ther; ſo that in both Plays, the upper number and the lower, 
either on the Talus or Teſſera, conſtantly made ſeven, 

There were very ſevere Laws in force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the 
faturnalia ; tho? they gam'd ordinarily at other times. not- 
withſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one uſe made of 
them at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did not 
n an aal under the extent of the Laws; and that was to throw 
a ve Dice, who ſhould command in chief, and have the power 
n Ex d preſcribing Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in Horace is 
heath Mall'd Arbiter bibendi. 
nce di They threw both the Tali and the Teſſeræ out of a long 
Tull Box, for which they had ſeveral Names, as Fritillum, Pyrgus, 
d bee Turricula, Orca, &c. | 
ng vil There are many odd Terms ſcatter'd up and down in Au- 
> bei dars, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortu- 
hy: nate Caſts; we may take notice of the beſt and the worſt, 
ly leg The beſt Caſt with the Tali, was when there came up four 
re no different Numbers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace: The beſt 
delir Wvith the Dice was three Sices ; the common Term for both, 
_ Up was Venus, or Baſilicus; the pooreſt caſt in both having the 
eadiſ Name of Canis. Perſius oppoſes the Senio, and the Canicuia, 
to ſuſſ a the beſt and worſt Chances. 


lacs 


hu 


----Quid dexter ſenio ferret 
Poe Scire erat in wotis ; damnaſa canicula quantum 
Rageret, anguſte collo non fallier Orce. Sat. 3. 


ber then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dextrouſly to throw the lucky Sice, 


To 
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To ſhun Ames. Ace that ſwept my Stakes away; 
And watch the Box for fear they ſhou'd convey 
Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. 


Mr. Dryden, 


The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary D. 
verſion fit only for aged Men, who could not ſo well employ 
themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them( ſays old Can 
in Tuly,) bave their Armour, their Horſes and their Spears; 
let them take their Club and their Favelin ; let them have their 
ſwimming Matches and their Races, ſo they do but leave ut a- 
mong the numerous Sports, the Tali and the Teſſeræ. But the 
5g corruption of manners made the Caſe quite other, 
w1te : 


Si damnoſa Senem juvat alea, ludit & heres 
Bullatus, parvoq, eadem movet arma fritillo, 


Then my young Maſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, 
And ſhakes, in Hanging-ſleeves, the little Box a the 
r. Dryaen, 


If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, 


Nor was it probable, that this Game ſhou'd be practisd 
with any moderation in the City, when the Emperors were 
commonly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf 1 0 
unreaſonably without any regard to the time of the Year (4), 
But the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperor Claudius, 
who, by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in bit 
Chariot, ) gain'd ſo much Experience as to compoſe a Book 
on the Subject. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation ot 
that Emperor's Apotheofis ; when, after a great many Adven. 
tures, he has at laſt brought him to Rell, makes the infernal 

udges condemn him {as the moſt proper Puniſhment inthe 
World) to play continually at Dice with a Box that had the 
bottom our; which kept him always in Hopes, and yct al. 
ways baulk'd his Expectations. 


Nam quoties miſſurus erat reſonante fritillo, 
Vtraque ſubducto fug iebat teſſera funds ; 
Cumque recollectos auderet mittere talos, 
Luſuro ſimilis ſemper, ſemperꝗ; petenti, 


— 


—— —ꝗ—w—ñ 


„ (a) Sueron. Aug. cap. 71, 
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Decepere idem: refugit, digitoſq; per ipſos 
Falax aſſiduo dilabitur alea furto, 
Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina montis, 


n rita Si phio volvuntur pondera collo. 
D. For whenſoe're he ſhook the Box to caſt, 
oy The rattling Dice delude his eager haſte : 


Inſenſibly was thro? his Fingers gone; 

ber Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown, 
. So weary S:i/yphus, when now he ſees 

hel The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 
ner: Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 
BE Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


"in And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 8 


The Ancients had four ſorts of Pilæ or Balls us'd for Ex- 
erciſe and Diverſion. The Folis or Balloon, which they 
truck about with their Arm. guarded for that purpoſe with 
2 wooden Bracer: Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only 

their Fiſts. The Pila Trigonalis, the fame as our common 
e. Ml Balls; to play with this, there us'd to ſtand three Perſons in 
den, i Triangle, ſtriking it round from one to another; he that 
frſt let it come to the Ground was the loſer (a). Paganica, a 


Ball ſtuff d with Feathers, which Martial thus deſcribes : 


Hee que difficils turget Paganica pluma, 
Folle minus laxa eſt, & minus aria pild, 


The laſt fort was the Harpaſtum, a harder kind of Bal! 
which they play'd with dividing into two Companies, and 
ſtriving to throw it through one another's Goal's, which was 
the conquering Caſt. x 

The Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not worth 
taking notice of, any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as is generally fanſied: For 
ve may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us'd at 
Feaſts and Entertainments, in the ſame manner as the Dice 
and Cheſs (6). 

The Trochus has been often thought the ſame as the Turbo, or 
Top; or elſe of like nature with our Billiards: But both theſe 


— Er oo — 


(z) See Dacier on Horace Book 2, Sat. 2. (6) See Sueton. in Aug. 
ip. 71. 


pers Opini- 
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Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Troy 
therefore was properly a Hoop of Iron ſive or fix Foot Du. 
meter, ſer all over in the inſide with Iron Rings. "The Boys 
and young-Men us'd to whirl this along, as our Children 
the wooden Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having 
a wooden Handle; which Rod the Grecians call'd ih 
and the Remans Radius, There was need of great Dexterity to 
guide the Hoop right. In the mean time. the Rings, by the 
clattering which they made, not only gave the People notice 
ro keep out of the way, bur contributed very much to the 
Boy's Diverſion (2). We muſt take care not to think this 
only a childiſh Exerciſe, ſince we find Horace (6) ranking it 
with other manly Sports, | 


Ludere qui neſeit, eampeſtribus abſtinet armis, 
Indoctuſve pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. 


(a) See Dacier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. (4) De Art. Poet. 


CHAF.:- IL 


Of the Circenſian Shows, and firſt 1 the Pentathlum, 
the Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojæ, and the Pyr 
rhica Saltatio. 


E IS hard to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would 

take in all the Publick Sports and Shows ; but the 
moſt accurate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two 
Heads, Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici: But becauſe this Di 
vition is made only in reſpect of rhe Form and Manner ot 
the Solemnities, and of the place of Aion, there is necd d 
another to expreſs the End and Deſign of their Inſtitution, 
and this may be, Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and Funebres. 

The Circenſian Plays may very well include the Repreſents 
tions of Sea-fights, and Sports perform'd in the Ampbithez 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the C93 
fitted for that uſe; and when we meet with the Naumachie, 
places diſtinct from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe theStructure to hire 


been of the ſame nature. And as to the Amphitheatres, aa 
we 
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were erected for the more convenient Celebration of ſome 
particular Shows, which us'd before to be preſented in the 
ces. So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform 
dur ſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the 
Ludus Troje, of the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the Combats of 
the Gladiators, and of the Naumachie. | 

The Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, as moſt of their other 
ports, Was borrow'd from the Grecian Games; the five Ex- 
erciſes that compos'd it were, Running, Wreltling, Leap- 
ing, Throwing, and Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething 
particularly worth our notice; the former of them being 
hmetimes perform'd with the Diſcus, and the other with the 
ceſtus. The Diſcus, or Quoit, was made of Stone, Iron, or 
Copper, five or {ix Fingers broad, and more than a Foot 
lng, inclining to an Oval Figure: They ſeat this to a vaſt 
ditance, by the help of a leathern Thong tied round the 
Perſon's Hand that threw. Several learned Men have fan- 
ſed, that inſtead of the aforeſaid Thong, they made uſe of 
a Twiſt or Brede of Hair; but tis poſſible they might be 
lecerv'd by that Paſſage of Claudi an: 


Quis melius vibrata puer vertigine moli 
Membra rotet ? vertat quis marmora crine ſupino ? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care? 
Or fling the Marble-Quoit with toſs d back Hair? 


Where the Poet by Crine Supino intends only to expreſs 
the extreme Motion of the Perſon throwing; it being very 
natural on that account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make 
the Hair fly out behind him (a.) 

Homer has made Ajax and Uhſſes both great Artiſts at this 
Sport: And Ovid when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth play- 
ng at it, gives an elegant Deſcription ot the Exercile ; 


Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pinguss olive 
Splendeſcunt, latiq, ineunt certamina diſcs ; 

Luem prius aerias libratum Phebus in auras 

Mijit, & oppoſitas disjecit pondere nubes. 

Decidit in ſoli dam longo poſt tempore terram 

Pondus, & exhibuit junctam cum viribus artem (b.) 


6 


(s) See Dacier on Horace, Book 1, Od. 8. (5) Metamorphoſ. 10. 
They 
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They ſtrip and waſh their naked Limbs with Oil, 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toll. 
And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung, 
Cur the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along : 
Sounding, ar laſt, the maſlie Circle fell, 

And ſhew'd his Strength a Rival to his Skill. 


Scaliger, who attributes the Invention of the whole Pex. 
tathlum to the rude Country People, is of Opinion. That the 
throwing the Diſcus is but an Improvement of their old Sport 
of caſting their Sheep-Hooks : This Conjecture ſeems very 
likely to have been borrow'd from a Paſſage of Homer: 


Oc ns 7* Hfeds xgraverm S, ge dug, 
H q 0 eatomulen mer M Fes a anadiays 
Tocory awilds ay Vatgeans (2). 


As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 
Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows; 
So far the Hero caſt o'er all the Marks: 


And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that thele 
Exerciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, is no 
more that what his admir'd Virgil has admirably taugit 

him in the ſecond Georgick, 


Ipſe dies agitat Feſtos;, fuſuſq; per herbam 
Ignis ubi in medio, & Socii cratera coronant, 
Te libans Lene vocat, pecoriſq; magiſtris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo ; 
Corporag; agreſti nudat prædura palæſtrã. 


When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight; 

On Earths fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, 

He ſings thee Bacchus, Patron of the Vine. | 
The Beechen Bowl foams with a flood of Wine; 
Not to the loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength. 

To active Games and manly Sports at length 


(a) Iliad. 4. The! 
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Their Mirth aſcends ; and with full Veins they ſee 
ho can the beſt at better Tryals be. . 
[ Mr. Cowley. 


The Ceſtus were either a ſort of Jeathern Guards for the 
Hands compos'd of Thongs and commonly h11'd with Lead 
ir [ron to add force and weight to the blow: Or, according 
o others, a kind of Whirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with 
lead at one end: Tho? Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as 
adiculous; and therefore he derives the Word from x:5:y, a 
irdle.or Belt (a). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably delcrib'd 
Virgil, in the Combat of Dares and Entcllus, Eneid.f. The 
mous Artiſt ar the Ceſtus, was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at 
ut at his own Weapons by Hereules, Pollux too was as great 
\{iſter of this Art, as his Brother Caſtor at Encounters on 
Horſ-back. The Fight of Pollux and Amycus with the Ceſtus, 
excellently related by Theocrstus, Ihium 30. | 
The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of 
he Circenſian Sports. The molt remarkable thing belonging 
them, were the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers; 
ccording to which the whole Town was divided, ſome fa- 
during one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient 
hee Nompanies were the Praſina, the Raſſita, the Alba or Albata, 
; no {nd the Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky- 
et our d, or Sea colour'd. This Diſtinction was taken from 
de Colour of their Liveries, and is thought to have born 
me alluſion ro the four Seaſons of the Year; the firſt re- by 
embling the Spring, when all things are Green; the next, 
ne ery colour of the Sun in Summer; the third the Hoar 
autumn; and the laſt, the Clouds of Winter; or elſe the 
burth may be applied to Autumn, and the third ro Winter, 
Ide Praſina, and the Veneta are not fo eaſie Names as the 
ther two ; the former is deriv'd from Teo, a Leek, and 
be other from the Veneti, or the Venetians, a People that 
micularly affected that Colour. The molt taking Com- 
any were commonly the Green, eſpecially under Caligula, 
ro, and the following Emperors ; and in the time of Fu- 
nal, as he hints in his cleventh Satyr, and with a finer 
ke of his Pen handſomly cenſures the ſtrange Pleaſure 
lich the Romans took in thele Sights. 
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Totam hodie Romam circus capit, & fragor aurem meant of 
Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni: riots, fo a 
Nam ſi deficeret, maſtam antonitamq; videres tis Opini 
Hanc Urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere victis commente 
Con ſuli bus. 

Centum 
This Day all Rome (if I may be allowed, 
Withour Offence to ſuch a numerous Crowd, kes occa 
To ſay all Rome), will in the Circus ſwear, wenty fit 
Echoes already to their Shouts repeat. to mak 
Methinks I hear the Cry----- Away, away, the Charg 


The Green have won the Honour of the Day, 


purpoſe ; : 


Oh! ſhou'd theſe Sports be but one Year forborn, tum of a 

Rome wou'd in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn ; were no IT 

And that wou'd now a cauſe of Sorrow yield, Chariots f 

Great, as the loſs of Canne's fatal Field, The tin 

Mr. CongreMhiren noti 

hut afte 

The Emperor Domiti an, as Suetonius informs us, added i hung © 

new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the Purple ace u: 
Xiphilin calls them the Golden, and the Silver ; but this ſeem 

to be a miſtake, becauſe the Silver Liveries would not h M 


been enough to diſtinguiſh from the White. But theſe net 
Companies were ſoon after laid down again by the folloy 


The cor 


ing Emperors (6). 105 age 
In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Bige, and th e Nee 1 
Quadrigæ; but they had ſometimes their Sejuges, Septemjuz: Fol * ! 
&c. And Suetonius aflures us, That Nero when he was a Pe The Vie 
former in the Ohmpick Games, made uſe of a Decemjugis.offiþ. © 
Chariot drawn with ten Horſes coupled together 9 Ti 3 
ſame Emperor ſometimes brought in pairs of Camels to nu fs 
the Circo, inſtead of Horſes (4). And Helicgabalu obig Mf fl a 
Elephants to the ſame Service (e). ann 
The Races were commonly ended at ſeven turns round ii . e 


Met. tho upon extraordinary occaſions, wenow and then mes 
with fewer Heats. In like manner the uſual number of Miſſ 
or Matches, were twenty four, tho ſometimes a far gte It has be- 
number was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, That the EH of the ] 
peror Domiti an preſented an hundred Matches in one Day(f Ine: And t 
De la Cerda will have us believe tis impoſſible this ſhould? 


Parte 4014 


* — 


— 
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(a) 


(a) Domitian. cap. 7. (6) Lipſ. Com. in locum. (c) Suet. Ne. © 
24. (a) Idem cap. 12. (e) Lamprid. in Helicggab. (F) Domit. ay 
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meant of the number of the Matches; but only of the Cha- 
ots ſo as to make no more than twenty five Mis: But 
ji; Opinion is not taken notice of by the Criticks who have 
commented on Syeronius, Servius (a) on the Verſe of Virgil, 


Centum quadrij ugos agitabo ad flumina curris, 


nkes occaſion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
wenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, fo 
to make an hundred in all. The laſt Mi ſſuis was ſet out at 
he Charge of the People, who made a gathering for that 
zurpoſe ; and was therefore call'd Ærarius: But when this Cu- 
tom of a Supernumerary Miſſus was laid aſide, the Matches 
were no more than twenty four at a time; yet the laſt four 
Chariots (till kept the Name of Miſſus ærari us. 

The time when theſe Races ſhould begin, was anciently 
green notice of by ſound of Trumpet. 
But afterwards the common Sign was the Mappa, or Nap: 
tin hung out at the Pretor's, or the chief Magiſtrate's Sear, 
Hence Fuvenal calls the Megalenſian Games, 
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Megaliacæ ſpectacula mappe. Sat. 11. 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero 
ing once at Dinner, and the People making a great noiſe, 
ring that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw 
be Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a 
Loken that he had granted their Requeſt (5). 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honour d with Garlands, 
oronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian manner; 
id very often with conſiderable Rewards in Money: Inſo- 
duch that Fuvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able to 
W an hundred Lawyers, 


Hinc centum patrimonia cauſidicorum, 


n mee * A . 
Miſ Parte alid ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertæ. Sat. 7. 
115 lt has been already hinted, that they reckon'd the conclu- 


n of the Race from the patling by the Meta the ſeventh 
me: And this Propertius expreſly confirms, Book 2. Eleg, 24. 


—_ ——_— 


(a) Ad Georg. 3. (b) Caſſioaar, lib. Epiſt. 5. 
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Aut prov infecto depoſeit premia curſu, 
Septima quam metam trivcrit arte rota, 


VW hat Ch arioteer wou'd with the Crown be grac'd, 


*Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſs'd? 


So that the greateſt © Specime n of Art: eight appears t. 
have been, to "avoid the haette handfor nely w nade 
their turns; other wile the Chariot and the Driver would 
come into great Danger as well as D:igrace. 
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To drive the Chariot, and with {teddy Skill 

'To turn, and vet not break the n Wheel, 
Amphitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: 

Great t in that Art; for he himſelf had wor 
Vait ; Precious Prey es on the Argive Plains: 
And ft the Chariot which h 2 drove rema ains, ö 
Ne er hurt i th Courſe, tho Ae nale the falling Reins. 1 
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They who deſire to be inform'd of the exact mantel 
cheſe Races; which certainly Was very noble and di 
may poſſibly/ receive as much pleaſt 
the D eſcriprion which Virgil ha as leit F 


t (ell. 


they could expect from the ſight 
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Nonne vides * cum precepts certamit Cali 
Corripuere, ruumtque effuſi carcere curse, 
Cum ſpes arrecti e juvenum, e. ea antiag: bars: 
Cora pavor pulſans : illi inj. ant werbere 

Et proni dant lora : volat vi Fer vs. dus a 
Jamj; bumiles, jamq; elati ſublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum Ferri, 479; aſſurgere in aur. 15. 


$A. Nec mora nec requies : at fulvæ nimbus arene 
1ade 


Tolztur 5 humeſeunt ſpumis flatuq, ſe ſuentum 
Tantus amor laudum, tanto oft vielen, ia cur 


2. t thou beheld, when from the Goal they as 
he youth al Charioteers With beating Hear 
Roſh to the Race ; and panting ſcarcely — 
57 50 extremes of feveriſli! Hope and ct: illing 3 Fear 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their force 
The flying Chariot kindles i: f1 the '$ -ourle, 
And now a- low, and now aloft they ly, 
As born hes? Air, and ſeem tc to 18 the Sky : 
No ſtop, no ſtay; but C Aouds of Sand ariſc. 
dpuen d and caſt back ward on the fo llower”s Eyes 
The nindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt : 
dach is the love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt 
Mr. Dryden, 


U Troja, or Ludus Troje, is ge nerally reterr' 'd to the In- 

a ent on of Aſcanius. Tt Was celebrated by Com Panies ot: 
s neatiy drefs'd, and Furniſh'd with lirtle, Arms and Wea. 
„ who muſter'd in the publick Circ, They were raken, 
rthe moſt part, out of the nobieſt F amilies; and the Captain 
them had the hon durable Title of P rincep: Fuventuris : be- 

5  lomerimes ! ext Her 0 the eg ve; 2nd ſeldom leſs 
Son of 4 principal tor. This Cuſtom is ſo very 
able that it would bes an inpardonab le Omithon nos 
give the whole Account 91 I in Virg:l's own Words; e 
cally becauſe the Poet. uſing all his Art and Beauties ot! 


> 
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Subject, as a Compliment to NW u (a great Admire: 
er he Soon) has left us a moſt inimitable Deſcription. 
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Eneid. 5. Ver, 345. 


At pater /Eneas, nondum certamine miſſo, 
Ciſtodem ad ſeſe comitemq; impubis Iuli 
Epytidem vocat, & fidam ſic fatur ad aurem; 
Vade age: & Aſcanio, fi jam puerile paratum 
Agmen habet ſecum, curſuſq; inruxit equorum, 
Ducat awvo turmas, & ſeſe oſtendat in armis, 
Dic, ait. Ipſe omnem longo decedere circo 
Infuſum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes, 
Incedunt pueri, pariterq; ante ora parentum 
Frænatis lucent in equis: quos omnis euntes 
Trinacriæ mirata fremit Troj que juventis. 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma preſſa corona : 
Cornea bina ferunt prefixo haſtilia ferro ; 

Pars leves humero pharetras: It pectore ſummo 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 

Tres equitum numero turme, terniq, vagantur 
Duttores : Pueri bis ſeni quemque ſecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent paribiſq; Magiſtris. 
Una acies juvenum, dacit quam parvus ovantem 


Part! 


(Nomen avi referens,) Pri amis, tua clara, Polite, 


Progenies, auctura Italos: quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis : veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemq; oftentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini: 
Parvus Atys, pueroq; puer dilectus Iulo. 
Extremus, formaq, ante omnes pulcher Tulus 
Sidonio eſt invectus equo; quem candida Dido 
Eſſe ſus dederat monumentum & pignus amori;, 
Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Aceſtæ 

Fertur equis, 

Excipiunt plauſu pavi dos, gauden tq; tuentes 
Dardanidæ, veterumq; agnoſcunt ora parentum. 
Poſt quam omnes leti conſeſſum oculoſq; ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equ: ſignum clamore parat 
Epyti des longe dedit, inſenuitq; flagello. 

Olli diſcurrere pares, atq, ag mina terns 
Diduttis ſolvere choris : rurſuſq; vocats 
Convertere vias, infeſt aq; tela tulere, 

Inde alios ineunt curſus, alioſq; recurſus, 
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Adverſis ſpatiis alternoſq; orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugneq, cient ſimulachra ſub armis: 1 
Et nunc terga fugæ nudant, nunc ſpicula vertunt | 
Infenſi, fats pariter nunc pace feruntur : 1. 
Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta | 
Parjetibus textum cæcis iter, ancipitemq; 1 
Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequends 4 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 1 
Haud aliter Teucrim nati veſtigia curſu 1 
Impediunt, texuntq; fugas & prelia ludo: 1 
Delphinum ſimiles, qui per maria humi da nando | 
Carpathium Libycumg; ſecant, luduntq; per undas. | 
Hunc morem, hos curſus atq, hc certamina primus 
Aſeanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
Rettulit, & priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos, 

Quo puer ipſe modo, ſecum quo Tro: pubes, 

Albani docuere ſuos : hinc maxima porro 

Accepit Roma, © patrium ſervavit honorem: 
Trojaq; nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. F 


But Prince Æneas e er the Games were done, | 1 
Now call'd the wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, Lf | 
The good Epytides, whoſe faithtul Hand fl 
In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd : | 
To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar d, 

Go bid Aſcanius, if he ſtands prepar'd, 

To march his youthful Troops, begin the Courſe, 

And let his Grandſire's Shade commend his growing Force. 
Thus he; and order'd ſtreight the ſwarming Tide 

To clear the Circo; when from every {ide 

Crowds bear back Crowds, and leave an open ſpace, 
\Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might paſs. 

The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents ſight. 
Wondring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 

Crown with Applauſe their Virtue's early growth. 

Their flowing Hair cloſe flowry Chaplets grace, 

and two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 

Part bear gay Quivers on their Shoulders hung, 

and Twiſts of bending Gold lie wreath'd along 

Their Purple Veſt ; which at the Neck begun, 

and down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run, 
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That with Jealian Blood ſhall join his own : 
Whoſe kinder Genius ripening with his Years. 
His Wretched Grandfire's Name to better Fortune beat. 
A Turacian Steed with Spots of ſpreading White 

He rod, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis d Fighu. 

A lovely W _ his hither Fetlocks ſtains ; 

And White his high erected Forchead ſhines. 

And next with ſtately pace young Ars mov d. 

Young Atys, by the young Aſcan: 5 lov'd. 

From this great Line the noble Atian Stemm. 

In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. 

T'ne third WItn nis Comm and Aſcani. 45 Frac a: 
Vhoſe Goditke Looks his Heave nly Race Sr os ; 
So beautiful, fo brave, he ſhone above the 
Fits f prightly Steed = am Si aon's Paſtures c 
The noble Gitt of t the fair Tyrian Dame, 
And truitle! s Ptedge « f her unhappy F! 
1 
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lame 
25 he reſt $162: 247 v uri rs all belt rode, 
Which old ꝗAceſtes on his Gueſts 1 beſtow 'd. 
I em, not with beating 5 jeans, the Trojan Grew 
Receive with Shouts, and with i: ch Pleaſure view - 
ns ng in the Lines Or evc, ae 
venerable Found er of their Ra Ge... 
4 now the youthiui Troo, £ inew Round had made., 
ting With joy, and ab che Cro „d ſurvey d; 
1 lage Epitides, to give the Sign 
Clack d his long W nip, and made the Courſe begin. 
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At once cle) ſtart, and ſpur with | artiul ſpecd. 
Till i in three Troops the litcic Net's IT IN 

The cloſe Partalion Then at once they turn, 
Comm ande a 1 back; while fro Mm their Fingers born, 
Their hoſtile D arts: aluft upon the Wind 

Fly ſhivering : Then in circling Numbers join d. 


"The manag'd Couriers with due meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing! Files, their "bold Companions dare, 
Aud Wheel, and Charge, and urge the ſportive War. 
Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expole 
Now with tura'd Spears drive headiong on the Foes; 0 


And now, Confede rate grown, in peaceful Ranks they cle 


Part] 
Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice lix Boys each hope ful Chief obey'd. 


The firſt gay T'roop young Priam marſhals on, 7 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, 
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of the Romans, 


As Crete's fani d Labyrinth to thouſand Ways, 
And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys : 
Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, 

And no kind Track the doubtful Pailage ſhews 

G the glad Trojan Youth their winding Conrte 

Sporting purſue; and charge the Rival Force 

FE brichrly Dolphins i in ſome calmer Road 

Play round the ſilent Waves, and {hoot along the Flood 
ffcanivs, when (the rougher Storms oer blown, 

\ ith | bappier! Fates he rais'd fair Aiba's Town 

This youthful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 

and with new Lites made tne plain Latines proud 

"rom Alban Sires th' Hereditary Game 

To matchiefs Rome by long Succeſſion came 

And the fair Y outh in this Diverſion tra in'd, 

Trey they ſtill call, and the brave Trojan Band 


0 7 - * % F 
2iu; in his Commentarics de Repuv. Romana fanſies the 


its and Tournaments, ſo much in faſhion about two orthree 
wcred Years ago, to have ow d their Original to this Lu. 
ae; and that Tornamenta is but a Corruption of Trej a. 
nid, And the Learned and Noble Du Freſue acquaints 


that many are of the ſme Opinion. How: ver, tho the 
Ford may perhaps be deriv'd with more probability from: 


ie French, Tourner, to turn round with Agility; yet the 


xerciſes have ſo much reſemblance as to prove the one an 


mation of the other. 


The Pyrrhice or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd to 
ene fame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But beſides that 
de of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds for ſuck 
ComeRture, it will appear a different Game if we look a little 
2 ots Orig ginal,and on the manner of the performance. The 
inal is, by ſome, referr'd to Minerva, who led UP a a Dance 
ber Armour after the Cong queſt of the Titan: : By others. to 
ECureres or Corybantes, Fupirer” s Guard in his Cradle; who 
d up and down, claſhing their Weapons, to keep old Saturn 
Mm hearing the Cries of his Infant Son. Pliny attributes the 
rention to Pyrrhus, Son to Achilles, "_ inſtiruted fuch 2 
Mpany of Dancers at the "uneral of his Father (a). —_— 
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ever, that it was very ancient is plain from Homer; who 2; 
he hints at it in ſeveral Deſcriptions, ſo particularly he 
mates the exact form and manner of it to be engrav d onthe 
Shield of Achilles, given him by Vulcan. The manner of the 
performance ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble 
turning the Body, and ſhifting every Part, as if it were done 


Book 
had oftet 


to the an 
once fo f 
by, eit h 
has been 1 


to avoid the ſtroke of an Enemy: And therefore this was one (s 
of the Exerciſes in which they train'd the young Soldiers 
Apuleius deſcribes a Pyrrbick Dance perform'd by young Men!!! 


and Maids together (a) ; which only would be enough to 
diſtinguiſh it from the Ludus Treje. The beſt account we 
meet with of the Pyrrhick Dance is in Claudian's Poem on the 
ſixth Conſulſhip of Honorius. 
Armatos hic ſepe choros, certaq; vagandi Oo 
Textas lege fugas. inconfuſoſq; recurſus, 

Et pulchras errorum artes, jucundaq; Martis 
Cernimus: inſonuit cum verbere ſigna magiſter, 
Mutatoſq, edunt pariter tot pectora motus, 

In latus allifis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum 
Vibratis : grave parma ſonat mucronis acuti 
Ververe, & umbonum pulſu modulante reſultans 
Ferreus alter no concentus clauditur enſe, 
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| Per fre 
Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our ſight, Remigi 
Their artful wandring, and their laws of flight, c 
And unconfus'd return, and inoffenſive fight. — Pa 
Soon as the Maſters Clack proclaims the prize, Born © 
Their moving br-alts in tuncful Changes rife ; The fa 
The Shields ſalute their ſides, or ſtraight are ſhown And th 


In Air high waving ; deep the Targets groan 
Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, ¶ Ind preſ 
And end tne Conſort and the ſacred Sound. 

Oy 


The moſt ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the , Dent i 
Slave, having occaſion to preſent a Warlike Dance in th] 4 rig 
Piece, took the meaſures of it from this Paſſage of Claud Ovar 
as the moſt exact patern Antiquity had left. And in the Prin 
ted Play, he has given no other deſcription of that Dance All tha 
than by ſetting down the Verſes whence it was Copied. All tha 

Julius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that, while a Youth, he "a pro 
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(a) Mileſiar. lb. 10. 
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11d often danc'd the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximilian 
the amazement of all Germany: And that the Emperor was 
ance ſo ſurpriz'd at his Warlike activity, as to cry out, This 
By, either was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead of a Skin, or elſe 
hat been roch d in one, inſtead of a Cradle (a). 


(a) Poet. lib. r. cap. 18. 


CHA F.- ML 
Of the Shows of Wild Beaſts, and of the 
Naumachiæ. 


J HE Shows of Beaſts were in general deſign'd for the 
Honour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this pur- 
roſe, no coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Creatures 
from the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudi an, 


----ratibus pars ibat onuſtis 
Per freta, vel fluvios; exſanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam metuebat navita mercem. 


Hart in laden Veſſels came, 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar; 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


and preſently after, 


----- Quodcunque tremendum eſt 

Dentibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur decus omne timorqus 
Ulvarum, non caute latent, n mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 

Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 

At once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear; 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Roman Power, 
Nor ſtrength can fave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. 


Some Creatures were prefer. tec. meeriy as ſtrange Sights and 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outian adiſh Birds and 
Beaſts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, T er „ Leopard 
Se. other Wen mae either purely for delig ght, or LO tor the 
uſe of the People, at ſuch times as they were allow'd the lt 
berty of cat tching what they could for themſclves 85 as Hare: 
Deer, and the like. We may reckon up T three forts of Diver 


ſions with the Beaſts, which all went under the common Name 
of Venatio; the hr{t when the People were permirred i to rung. 
ter the Bea ts, and catch whar they could for their own ie; 


the ſecond when the Be aſts fought with one another; andtht 
laſt when they were brought our to engage with Men, 
When the People were allow'd to lay hold on v hat ther 
could get, and carry it off for their own uſe,thev call'd it + 
rio direptionis : This ſeems to have been an Inftitution of the 
Emperors. It was many times preſented with extract dien 
Charge. and great variety of Contrivances: The 1 dle pan 
of the Circo being ſet all over with Trees, remov d thit herby 
main force, and faſten'd to huge Planks. Which were 'a:Q 01 
We xc Ground ; theſe being cover'd with Earth and Turf 8 
ſented a natural Foreſt; into which the Bealts being le: 
trom the Caves, or Dens under ground, the People, at a Sigg 
given by t the Emperor, fell to hunting ; thera, and carry'd a 
way what they killd, to regale upon at home. The Beal. 
ally; given, were Boars, Deer, Oxen, and Sheep. Some. 
mes all kinds of Birds were preſented * lter che fame manner 
The lh val way of letting the People KNOW what they ſhould 
cize, WAS b * {catrerii ig ame ngtt them little Tablets or I. 
kets, (Tr erat.) w hich entitul'd thuſe who cougkethem tothe 
Conrents of "the r it afcription, Sometimes every Ticket wa 
mark d with fuck a ſumm of Money, Nay able to the firſt Te. 
ker. Theſe I. argeſſes were in general rerm'd Miſſilia; from 
their being thrown. at:d diſpers d among t the Multitude (4). 
Theights be tween Be eatts were cx bit ted with great Varie. 
'y ; fornc times we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon: ſome: 
mes a Lyon with a Bull; a Bull with an Flepbant, a Rhing. 
eros w. ith a Bear, Se. Sometimes we meet with a Deer Nr 
on the Arena by 2 pack of Nogs. But the moſt Wonderful Sic 
be when by bringing the Water into the Amphitheatre, 
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(a] Vid. Bullenger, de Veuat Circ: C23. 
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ſugedea · Monſters were introduc'd to combat with WildBeaſts, 


Nec nobis tantum Hl veſtria cernere monſtra 
contigit, æquoreos ego cum certantibus unſis 


Sectavi vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, : 
But huge Sea-Calves, dy'd red with hoſtile Blood 
Of Bears, lie Aoundring in the won'drous Flood. 


The Men that engag'd with Wild Beaſts had the common 
Name of Beſtiarii: Some of theſe were condemn'd Perſons, 
nd have been taken notice of in another place (a2): Others 
tired themſelves at a ſer pay, like the Gladiators ; and, like 
them too, had their Schools where they were inſtructed and 
nitiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of the Nobility 
nd Gentry many times voluntarily undertaking a part in 
theſe Encounters. And Frvenal acquaints us, that the very 
Women were ambitious of ſhewing their Courage on the like 
cations, tho* with the Forfeiture of their Modeſty, 


— —_— 


Cum Mæ via Tuſcum 
Fgat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma. Sat. 1. 


Ot when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tu/can Boar, 


And Martial compliments the Emperor Domztian very 
handſomely on the ſame account. 


Belliger invictis quod Mars tibi ſævit in armis, 
Non ſatis eſt, Cæſar; ſevit S ipſa Venus, 

Proſtratum vaſtã Nemees in valle leonem 
Nobile & Herculeum Fama canebat opus, 

Priſca fides taceat : Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
Hee jam femined vidimus acta manu, 


Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; 
Venus, when Ceſar bids, ſhall take the Field, 

Nor only wear the Breechcs, but the Shield, 

The favage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 

By Hercules in doubtful Combat lain, 
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(a) Book 3; Chap. 20, 
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Still fills our Ears with the Nemean Vale, 

And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell: 

No Wonder now ; for Cæſar's Reign has ſhown 

A Woman's equa] Power; the fame Renown © 


Gain'd by the Diſtaff, which the Club had won. 


Thoſe who cop'd on plain Ground with the Beaſts, com. 
monly met with a very unequal Match ; and therefore, for 
the molt part, their ſafety conſiſted in the nimble turning o 
their Body, and leaping up and down to delude the force of 
their Adverſary. Therefore Martial may very well make 4 
Hero of the Man who flew twenty Beaſts, all let in upon 
him at once, tho' we ſuppoſe them to have been of the in- 
feriour kind, 


Hercuſeæ laudis numeretur gloria: plus eſt 
Bis denas pariter perdomuiſſe feras. 


. Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 
Yet twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


But becauſe this way of engaging commonly prov'd ſuc. 
ceſsful-ro the Beaſts, they had other ways of dealing with 
them; as by aflailing them with Darts, Spears, and other 
miſſive Weapons, from the higher parts of the Amphithes- 
rre, where they were ſecure from their reach; ſo as by ſome 

cans or other they commonly contriv'd to diſpatch three or 
four hundred Beaſts in one Show. 

In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Cefar in his 
third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos'd to five hun- 
dred Footmen; and twenty more with Turrets on their Bucks, 
ſixty Men being allow'd to defend each Turret, engag'd with 
nve hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). 

The NAUMACHLUE owe their Original to the time of the 
firſt Punich War, when the Romans firſt initiated their Men in 
the knowledge of Sea. Affairs. After the improvement of ma. 
ny Years they were deſign'd as well for the gratifying the 


Sight, as for encreaſing their Naval Experience and Diſc 


pline ; and therefore compos'd one of the ſolemn Shows, by 
which the Magiſtrates or Emperors, or any Affecters of Po. 
pularity fo often made their Court to the People. 

The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to re. 
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(a) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1b. 8. cap. 7. preſcnt 
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reſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a Naval Fight. 
hut tis probable that ſometimes they did not engage in any 
doſtile manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. This 
Conjecture may be confirm'd by the Authority of Vi gi! ; 
who is acknowledg'd by all the Criticks in his Deſcriptions 
of the Games and Exerciſes to have had an Eye always to 
dis own Country, and to have drawn them after the manner 
of the Roman Sports, Now the Sea contention which he pre- 
Gnts us with, is barely a trial of Swiftneſs in the Veſlels, and 
of Skill in managing the Oars ; as it is moſt admirably de- 
werd in his fifth Book: 


Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamina remis 
Quatuor ex omni delectæ claſſe carine, &c. 


The Naumachiæ of Claudius which he preſented on the Fu- 
an! Lake before he drain'd it deſerve to be particularly men- 
tion'd,not more for the greatneſs of the Show, than for theBeha- 
riour of the Emperor: who when the Combatants pats'd be- 
fore him with ſo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave imperator, 
mriturs te ſalutant, return'd in Anſwer, Avete vos: which when 
hey would gladly have interpreted as an Act of Favour, and 
Grant of their Lives, he ſoon gave them to underitand 
that it proceeded from the contrary Principle of Barbarous 
Cruelty, and Inſenſibility (a). 

The moſt celebrated Naumachie, were thoſe of the Empe- 
ror Domitian; in which were engag'd ſuch a vaſt number of 
Veſſels as would have almoſt form'd two compleat Navies 
for a proper Fight; together with a proportionable Chan- 
el of Water, equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River. 
Mertial has a very genteel turn on this Subject. 


di qus ades longs ſerus ſpectator ab ori, 
Cui lux prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 
Et par unda fretis : Hie modo terra fut, 

Non credy 2 ſpectes dum laxent æquora Martem : 
Parva mora eſt; dices hie modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, who e'er from diſtant parts arriv'd, 

But this one ſacred Day in Rome haſt liv'd: 
Miſtake not the wide Flood and pompous Show 
Of Naval Combats: Here was Land but now. 


* See Sueten Claud. c. 43. Tacit. Ann. XIII. (6) Sucton. in Domie. 
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Is this beyond your Credit? Only ſtay { 
Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away; 
You'll cry with wonder, Here but now was Sea \ 


"Tis related of the F.mperor Heliogabalus, that in a Repre 
ſentation of a Naval Fight he fill'd the Channel where th; 
Veſflels were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (a), A Ste 
ry ſcarce credible, tho' we have the higheſt Conceptions a 
his prodigious Luxury and Extravagance. 
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Tres pri 
TEE frſt riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the anc Y 
Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great Mer. 

For the old Hearhens fanſying the Ghoſts of the deceas'd to 
be ſatisfied, and rendred propitious by Human Blood, at hk 
they us'd to buy Captives or untoward Slaves, and offerd 
them at the Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv'd to veil over 
their impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Shew of Pleature 
and voluntary Combat; and therefore training up ſuch Per: 
ons as they had procur'd, in ſome tolerable knowledge cf 
Veapons, upon the Day appointed fur the Sacrifices to the 
Ceparted Ghoſts, they oblig'd them to maintain a mortal Ea. 

counter at the Tombs of their Friends. 
The firſt ſhow of Gladiators * exhibited at * Munus Glad 
Reme, was that of M. and D. Brutus, upon etorium. 
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the death of their Father, A. V. C. 490. in the Cir) 
the Conſulſhip of 4p. Claudius, and M, Fulvius (6). uch ir 
Within a little time, when they found the People exceed. er d fi 
ingly pleas d with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they reſolvd A 
to give them the like Diverſion as often as poſſible; and Peking © 
herefore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir NP, Car 
of any great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, but that ail the © we 
KY CHD 


Principal Magiſtrates ſhould take occaſions to preſent the 
People with theſe Shews, in order to procuring their Eſteem 
and Aﬀecion. Nay.the very Prieſts were ſometimes the ENV de a 
hibitors of ſuck impious Pomps ; for we meet with the Le 
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Peutificales in Suetonius (4) and with the Ludi Sacerdotales in 
f1\ 
+ ; | 
a; for the Emperors, it was fo much the "ir Intereſt to in- 
catiare themſeives with the C ommonalty, that they oblig'd 
meln with theſe Shows a almoſt upon i 1] occalions: As on their 


— 


pte Firth day; at the time of a Triumph, or after any ſignal Vi- 
ay; at the Conſecration of any publick Edihces ; at the 
Ver * 15 


v0 Gomes w a ich ſeveral or them inſtituted, to return in ſuch a 
ns term of Tears; with many others, which occur in every 
Hiſtorian. 

And as the occaſions of theſe 8 olemnities u vere ſo 8 
wy encreas'd, in the fame manner was the length of them 
nd the number of che Combata nts. At the hrit Show ex- 
bibited by che Bruti, t tis proba le [ ere Were only thre 1255 
tt Gladiators ; as may be gather'd from that of Aaſouius 


# * b , , 485 
Ires primas Thracum pugnads, 3 oraline bellis, 
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let Julius Ceſar in his Edilethip prefented three b underd 
u belt twenty Pair (e). The excellent Tita exhibited a Show of 


Aur bad/atory, Wi 11d Beaſts, 2 and Repreſentations of 5: as, an 
over ndred Days together (4): And ee as averſe from 
IN « Uvelty as the former. continu'd che Solemni ity of 9 8 na- 
Per r an hundred and twenty three Days. dune Which he 
ige m ugh: out a thouſand Pair of Gladiators, d, ). Two thouſa ind 
to the len of the ſame Profeſiion were liſted by the Emperor Ot ho 
ul Ea-· Nerve againſt Vitelliu, (c).] Nay, long before this , they were 


very numerous that in the time of the Caczl7 narian Con- 
ech. an Order paſs dico ſend allthe Gladiators up and dovn 
tothe Gar 2 845 for fear they ſhould raiſe any diſturbance 
| ne ity (F), by joining w.. th the diſaffected P arty. And 

informs us, that the famous Spartacus, . at laſt 


xceed- dere ſuch à n UTNCrOU3 Force as to put Rme under ſome 
oda Apprebenfions, was no more Wa 2 Gladiater; Who, 
ang ſeiking Oud from a Show at Verona, with the reſt of his 
> Heir ere, car'd prociaim War as aint the Roma 2 State (g 
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for an Office 60255 Julius Ceſar order'd, that only ſuch a num. But all 
ber of Men of this Profeſſion ſhould be in Rome at a time(s) Ml ſearch, we 
Auguſtus decreed that only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould be WM lick Ence 
preſented in a Year, and never above ſixty pair of Comba- Wn! has 
tants in a Show 055 Tiberius provided by an order of Senate, Humour, 
that no Perſon ſhould have the privilege of gratifying the 
People with ſuch a Solemnity, unleſs he was worth four MW Quale d 
hundred thouſand Seſterces (4). ; Balten: 
Nerva in a great meaſure regulated this Affair, after the mam Dini 
Abuſes of the former Emperors: But the Honour of entirely | 
removing this Barbarity out of the Reman World was reſerv4l “ 
for Conſtantine the Great; which he perform'd about the Veri * /#n* 
of the City 1067. nigh {1x hundred Years after their firſt in. D:licia; 
ſtitution. Vet under Conſtantins, Theodoſius, and Valentini an the Aaſpice 
ſame cruel Humour began to revive, till a final ſtop was put 
to it by the the Emperor Honorius; the occaſion of which is gi 
ven at large hy the Authors of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general, concem i oh , 
ing the Original, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom. Fo All ch 
our farther information, it will be neceſſary to rake particu The 5 
lar notice of the Condition of the Gladiators; of their ſever! 


Et quant 
Poplitibu 


Orders or Kinds, and of their manner of Duelling. 7 
As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, ol Ot Gar 
Captives: For'twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobeciend py 7 
Servant to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gi She ſta 
who after they had taught them ſome part of their Skill, le Her C 
them out for Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen ſoon pull Se 0. 
in for a ſhare of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt ; and ac 
cordingly many times offer'd themſelves to hire for the Am: 
phitheatre ; whence they had the Name of Auctorati. Nay te yet the 
Knights and Noblemen, and even the Senators themſelvesa "ge 
laſt were not aſham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion; ſome ie lind, and 
keep themſelves from ſtarving, aſter they had ſquander d a ther, — 
way their Eſtates; and others to curry favour with the Em very plea 
perors: So that Auguſius was forc'd to command by a Public Deſeripti 
Edict. that none of the Senatorian Order ſhould turn Gla 
ators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame reſtraint on te 2 44 
Knights (f). Yet theſe Prohibitions were ſo little regarded ds na 
the following Princes, that Nero preſented at one Show (if the Noaoſum 
numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted,) 400 Senators, 20 Edune wy 
600 of the Equeſtrian Rank (g). E norte 
ws f PER) 1 Ride: M 
(a Cicero in Fatin. (OY Suet. Cæſ. cap. 10. (c) Dio. (d) Tacit. An. 4. 0 


Dio lib. 48. (J) Sucten. Aug. Cap. 43. Dio lib. 54. (g) Iden Ner. EP 
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But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
farch,we meet with the very Women engaging in theſe pub- 
lick Encounters; particularly under Nero and Domitian, 74 
nal has expos'd them very handſomely for this manniſh 
Humour, in his fixth Satire. 


Quale decus rerum, fi conjug?s auct io fiat, 
Balteus & manice, & criſte, cruriſq; ſiniſtri 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel ſi diverſa movebit 
Prelia, tu falix, ocreas vendente puellä. 

He ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade: Quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus urit. 

Aiſpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat ictus, 
Et quanto galeæ curvetur pondere; quanta 
Poplitibus ſed:at, quam denſo faſcia libro! 


Oh! what a decent fight 'tis to behold 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold ! 

The Belt, the creſted Plume, the ſeveral Suits 

Of Armour, and the Spani/h-Leather Boots! 

Yet theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarcenet ſweat. 

Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Vhore, 5 

She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foot before: 

Her Coats tuck d up; and all her Motions juſt : 

dhe ſtamps, and then cries hah ! at every thruſt. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Perfor- 
mers, for a more ridiculous ſet of Combatants are ſtil] be- 


lind, and theſe were the Dwarfs; who encountring one an- 


aher, or the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave a 
fry pleaſant Entertainment. Seatius has left us this elegant 
Deſcription of them. 


His audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, 

AQuor natura hre vi ſtat uu pcracto 
Waeſum ſemel in globum ligavit. 
Edunt vulnera, conſcruutq; dextras; 
E mortem ſchi aud manu, minentur, 
Ridet Mars pater c cruenta Virtus ; 
Caſaræq; vag ii gr 735 rabinis 

Vrantur pumiles ferociorcs, 
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for an Office (4) Julius Ceſar order'd, that only ſuch a num 
ber of Men of this Profeſſion ſhould be in Rome at a timeſh 
Auguſtus decreed that only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould hy 
preſented in a Year, and never above ſixty pair of Coribe 
tants in a Show 055 Tiberius provided by an order of Senate 
that no Perſon ſhould have the privilege of gratifying th 
People with ſuch a Solemnity, unleſs he was worth four 
hundred thouſand Seſterces (d). 

Nerva ina great meaſure regulated this Affair, after the man 
Abuſes of the former Emperors: But the Honour of entire 
removing this Barbarity out of the Reman World was reſery 
for Conſtantine the Great; which he perform'd about the Ye! 
of the City 1067. nigh {1x hundred Years after their firſt in 
ſtitution. Yet under Conſtantins, Fheodoſius, and Valentinianth: 
ſame cruel Humour began to revive, till a final ſtop was put 
to it by the the Emperor Honorius; the occaſion of which isgi 
ven at large hy the Authors of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 

Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general. concern 
ing the Original, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom, For 
our farther information, it will be neceſſary to rake particu 
lar notice of the Condition of the Gladiators; of their ſever: 
Orders or Kinds, and of their manner of Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, ot 
Captives: For'twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobecient 
Servant to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gladiator! 
who after they had taught them ſome part of their Skill, let 
them out for Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen ſoon pu 
in for a ſhare of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt ; and ac 
cordingly many times offer'd themſelves to hire for the Am 
phitheatre ; whence they had the Name of AuForati, Nay,tht 


Knights and Noblemen, and even the Senators themſelves a 


laſt were not aſham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion; ſome tt 
keep themſelves from ſtarving, after they had ſquander da 
way their Eſtates ; and others to curry favour with the Em. 


Edict, that none of the Senatorian Order ſhould turn Glad: 
ators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame reſtraint on tie 
Knights {f). Yet theſe Prohibitions were ſo little regarded 0} 
the following Princes, that Nero preſented at one Show | if the 
numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted,) 400 Senators, and 
600 of the Equeſtrian Rank (g). 


© _— 
——— — 


(a) Cicero in Vatin. (5)Suet. Cæſ. cap. 10. (c) Dio. (d) Tacit. An. 4. 0 
Dio lib. 48. (J) Sucten. Aug. cap. 43. Dio lib. 54. (g) Iden Ner 5 
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But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
arch, we meet with the very Women engaging in theſe pub- 
Iick Encounters; particularly under Nero and Oomitian. Ju- 
en! has expos'd them very handſomely for this manniſh 
Humour, in his ſixth Satire. 


Quale decus rerum, fi conjug?s auctio fiat, 
Balteus & manice, & criſtæ, cruriſq; ſmiſtri 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel ſi diverſa movebit 
Prelia, tu falix, ocreas vendente puzlla. 

He ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade: Quarum 
Dilicias & panniculus bombycinus urit. 

Aiſpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat ictus, 
Et quanto galeæ curvetur pondere; quant a 


Poplitibus ſed:at, quam denſo faſcia libro! 


Oh! what a decent ſight 'tis to behold 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction ſold! 
The Belr, the creſted Plume, the ſeveral Suits | 
Ot Armour, and the Spaniſh. Leather Boots! ! i 
Yet theſe are they that cannot bear the hear . 
Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarcenet ſweat. 00 
Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, a | 
She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foot before: 
Her Coats ruck'd up; and all her Motions juſt : 


die ſtamps, and then cries hah ! at every thruſt. | 
Mr. Dryden. 
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Yet the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Perfor- 
mers, for a more ridiculous ſet of Combatants are ſtill be- 
nd, and theſe were the Dwarfs ; who encountring one an- 
her, or the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, 8 a 
Fry pleaſant Entertainment. Satius has left us this elegant 
Deſcription of them. 
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Hir audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, _ 


We: natura bre vi ſtatu peracto ' 4 : 
Noaeſum ſemel in globum ligavit. 11 
Edunt vulnera, conſcrunt; dextras ; | l 
5 mortem ſchi qu manu, minentur, | | 
Ridet Mars pater G cruenta Virtus . | [4 


Caſureq; vagis gruss rahimis 11 
Mrantur pumilos feroci orca. 


The Gladiators. 


Part II. 
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To mortal Combat next ſucceed 

Bold Fencers of the Pyzmy breed; 

Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 
Nor worth her farther labour thought, 
Bur clos d the reft in one hard Knor. 

With what a Grace they drive their blow, 
And ward their Jolr-head from their Foe ? 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue ſmile 

At their redoubted Champion's toil. 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob let fly, 

Ad mir d to ſee their Enemy, 

So often by themſelves o'ercome, 

Inſpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rme. 


The ſeveral kinds of Gladiators worth obſerving, were tie 
Retiarii, the Secutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians,the $a 
nites, the Pinnirapi, the Eſſedarii, and the Andabatæ: But be 
fore we enquire particularly into the diſtinct Orders, we ma 
take notice of ſeveral Names attributed in common to ſome 
of every kind, upon various occaſions. Thus we meet wit 
the Gladiatores Meridiani, who engag'd in the Afternoon, thi 
chief part of the Show being finiſh'd in the Morning. 6 
diatores Fiſcales, thoſe who were maintain'd out of the Empe 
ror's Fiſcus or private Treaſury; ſuch as Arrian calls KaicagC 
moroud Ns, Caeſar's Gladiators: Gladiatores Poſtulatitii, com 
monly Men of great Art and Experience, whom the Peopi 
particularly defir'd the Emperor to produce: Gladzatore: C4 
tervarii, ſuch as did not fight by Pairs, but in ſmall Com 
panies: Suetonius uſes catervarii pugiles in the ſame Senſe (4) 
Gladiatores ordinarii, ſuch as were preſented according to th 
common manner, and at the uſual time, and fought the cr 
dinary way; On which account they were diltinguilh 
from the Cate: varii, and the Paſtulatitii. | 

As for the ſeveral kinds already reckon'd up, they ov 
their diſtinction to their Country. their Arms, their Wi) 
of Fighting, and ſuch Circumſtances; and may be thus, ! 
ſhort, deſcrib'd : | 

The R-tiarius was drefſs'd in a ſhort Coat, having a Fuſe 
or Trident in his Left-Hand, and a Net in his Right; vt 
which he endeavour'd to entangle his Adverſary ; and the 
wich his Trident might calily diſpatch him. On his Head | 
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(a) Aug. cap. 47. 4 
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wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. 
The Secutor was arm'd with a Buckler, and a Helmet, where- 
on was the Picture of a Fiſh, in alluſion to the Net. His 
Weapon was a Scymetar, or Falx ſupina, He was call'd Se- 
cztor, becauſe if the Retiarins, againſt whom he was always 
match'd, ſhould happen to fail in caſting his Net, his only 
afery lay in flight; ſo that in this caſe heply'd his Heels as faſt 
13 he could about the place of Combat, till he had got his 
Net in order for a ſecond throw : In the mean time this Se- 
tutor, or Follower, purſu'd him, and endeavour'd to prevent 
his deſign. Juvenal is very happy in the Account he gives 
usof a young Nobleman that ſcandalouſly turn'd Retiarius 


in the Reign of Nero: Nor is there any relation of this fort 


of Combat ſo exact in any other Author. 


— — — Et illic 
Dedecus urbis habes: nec myrmillonis in armis 

Nec clypeo race hum pugnantem & falce ſupinã, 
(Damnat enim tales habitus, ſed damnat & odit.) 
Nee galed faciem abſcondit, mov.t ecce tridentem, 
Poſtquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam effudit, nudum ad ſpectacula vultum 
Erigit, & tot fugit agnoſcendus arena. 

Credamus tunice, de faucibus aurea cum ſe 
Porrigat, & longo jactetur ſpira galero. 

Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni 

Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. 8. 


Go to the Liſts where Feats of Arms are ſhown, 
There you ll find Gracchus from Patrician grown 8 
A Fencer, and the ſcandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the Myrmillo's Weapons bear, 

The modeſt Helmet he diſdains to wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his Foe: 

Firſt waves his Trident ready for the throw, 

Next caſts his Net, but neither levell'd right, 

He ſtares about, expos'd to publick fight, © 
Then places all his ſafety in his flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! ſee 

His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 

Twas Gracchus was the Wretch he did purſue, 
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To conquer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. 


Mr. $ te pne). 


Part ll. 


Here the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmillo the ſame as the 
Secutor ; and thus all the Comments explain him. Yet Lip. 
us will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtinct Order, who fought 
compleatly arm'd ; and therefore he believes them to be the 
Crupellarii of Tacitus (4); fo call'd from ſome old Gallich 
Word expreſſing that they could only creep along by reaſon 
of their heavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choiceſt Gladiator, 
that Nation having the general Repute of Fierceneſs and Cru- 
elty beyond the reſt of the World. The particular Weapon 
they us'd was the Sica, or Fauchion; and their defence conſiſted 
in a Parma, or little round Shield, proper to their Country, 

The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by Lit 
The Campanians (ſays he) bearing a great hatred to the San. 
nites, they arm'd a part of their Gladiators after the faſhion of 
that Conntry, and call'd them Samnites (H). What theſe Arm: 
were, he tells us in another Place: They wore a Shield broad 
at the top to defend the Breaſts and Shoulders, and growing 
more narrow toward the bottom, that it might be moved 
with the greater Convenience. They had a fort of Bel: 
coming over their Breaſts, a Greave on their Left Foot, and 
a creſted Helmet on their Heads. Whence it 1s plarn that the 
Deſcription of the Amazonian Fencer already given from 9. 
venal. is expreſly meant of aſſuming the Armour and Duty 
of a Samnite Gladiator. | 


Balteus & manice & criſte, cruriſq, ſiniſtri 


Dimiaium teamen. 


The Pinne, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet denomi 
nated another ſort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi; becauſe, being 
march'd with the Samnites, they us'd to catch at thoſe Pin, 
and bear them off in Triumph, as marks of their Victor}. 
Dr. Helyday takes the Pinnirapus to be the ſame as the f. 
tiarius (c). | : 

Lipſiui fanſies the Provecatores, mention'd by Cicero in hisV. 
ration for Peſtius, to have been a diſtinct Species, and that 
they were generally match'd with the Samnites. Though per 
hups the ords of Cicero may be thought not to imply ſo mic 
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The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and 
ſurtonius (b), may probably be the ſame either with the Sam- 
uten, or Myrmillones ; call'd by the Greek Name 67:udgzer, 
9 becauſe they Fought in Armour, 

The Eſſedarii, mention'd by the ſame Authors (c), and by 
: the Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome occaſions engag'd one 
Li gſeda. another out of Chariots *: Tho perhaps at other 


ught times, they fought on Foot like the reſt. 'T he E um 
r the was a ſort of Waggon, . which the Gauls and the Britains 
_ ud to aſſail the Romans in their Engagements with them. 
eaſon The Andabat e, or gvaCamytought on Horſeback, with a ſort 
| o Helmet that cover'd all the Face and Eyes; and therefore 
10 andabatarum more pugnare, is to combat blindfold. 


: As to the manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't ap- 
[Re prehend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before, and 
mea what afcer the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 


2 Ju Perſon deſign d to oblige the People with ſuch a Show, 
s gane ſet up Bills in the publick Places, giving an account of the 
ion ei ine, the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circum- 
Arm bences This they call'd Munus pronunciare, or proponere ; 
broadens the Libelli, or Bills. were ſometimes term d Edits. Ma- 
wine"! times, beſides theſe Bills, they fer up great Pictures, on 
. which were deſcrib'd the manner of the Fight, and the Ef- 
FBA of ſome of the molt celebrated Gladiators, whom they 


mended to bring out. This Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib d 


It, and by Horace, Book 2. Sat. 7. 


1at the 
m J.. 


| Duty 


Vel cum Pauſiacs torpes inſane tabell;, 

Qi peccas minus atque ego, cum Fulvi Rutuve7, 
Aut Placideiani contento popiite miror 

Preiia, rubrica pitta aut car bone, velut fi 
Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentq;, moventes 
Arma virs ? 


\ being Or when on ſome rare Piece you wondering ſand, 
Pinns And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
ictory Are you lefs vain than I, when in the Street 
the R. The painted Canvaſs holds my raviſh d Sight? 
Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ſtrive 
his To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they raov'd alive: 
1d than And with new Sleights. fo well expreſs'd engage, 
gh per That J, amaz'd ſtare up, and think them on the Stage. 


C Gonrrowerſe lib. 3. (4) In Calig. 3. (e) Senec. Epiſt. 39. Sucten. 
at, 3- . 35. Claud. 21. (6) I Epiftoli: 


Thx 82 | At 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt place the 
Gladiators were brought out all together and oblig'd to take 
a Circuit round the Aena, in a very folemn and pompous 
manner. After this, they proceeded paria componere, to match 
them by Pairs; in which great care was uſed to make the 
Matches equal. Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, 
they try'd their Skill againſt one another with more harm. 
leſs Weapons, as the Rides, and the Spears without Heads, the 
blunted Swords, the Files, and ſuch like. This Cicero admi- 
rably obſerves; Si in illo ipſo gladiatorio vitæ certamine, quo 
ferro decernitur, tamen ante congreſſum multa fiunt, que non ad 
vulnus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere videantur; quanto magiz hoc in 
Oratione exſpettandum eſt? If in the Mortal Combates of the 
Gladiators, where the ViRory is decided by Arms, before they 
attually engage, there are ſeveral Flouriſhes given more for a ſhon 
of Art than a deſign of hurting : How much more proper would this 
look in the Contention of an Orator 2 This Flouriſhing before 
the Fight, was call'd in common Prelufio; or in reſpect of the 
Swords only, Ventilatio. This Exerciſe was continu'd till the 
Trumpets ſounding gave them notice to enter on more Ce: 
ſperate Encounters; and then they were ſaid vertere Arm 


ta rem natam eſſe intelligo, 
Neceſſum eft vorſis armis de pignarier. Plaut. 


The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere; of avoid. 
ing a Blow, exire. 


Cer pore tela modo, atq; oculis vigilantibus exit. Virg. 


When any Perſon receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either 
his Adverſary or the People, us'd to cry out, habet, or be 
habet. This Virgil alludes to, AEnerd. 12. 


—— Telog; orantem multa, trabali 
Dejuper altus equo graviter ferit, atque ita fatur : 
Hoc habet : hee mag ni melior data vittima divn. 


Him, as much he pray'd, 

With his huge Spear 1-1eſſapus deeply ſtruck, 
From his high Courſer's Back; and chafing ſpoke, 
He has it; and to this auſpicuous Blow 


A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe. 
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The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and ac- 
knowledg'd himſelf conquer'd : Yet this wou'd not ſave his 
Life, unleſs the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his 
applicarion to them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour 
ind Diſlike given by the People, were Premere pollicem, and 
Vertere pollicem, Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd 
much about, to little purpoſe. But Monſieur Oacier ſeems 
o have been more happy in his Explanation than his Prede- 
ceſſors. The former he takes to be a clenching of the Ein- 
gets of both Hands between one another, and ſo holding 
the two Thumbs upright cloſe rogether. This was done 
to expreſs their Admiration of the Art and Courage ſhow'd 
by both Combatants, and a ſign to the Conqueror to ſpare 
the Life of his Antagoniſt, as having pertorm'd his Part re- 
markably well. Hence Horace, to ſignifie the extraordinary 
Commendation that a Man could give to one of his own 
Temper and Diſpoſition, ſays, 


Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum, 


And Menander has Jzx]Vau; mice, to preſi the Fingers; a 
Cuſtom on the Grecian Stage, deſign'd for a mark of Appro- 
dation, anſwerable to our Clapping. 

But the contrary Motion or bending back of the Thumbs, 
lnified the diſſatisfaction of the Spectators, and autha- 
tir d a} Victor to kill the other Combatant out- right for a 

oward. 


»—--»-Verſo pollice vulgi 
Qemlibet occidunt populariter, Juv. Sat. 3. 


Where influenc'd by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill. 


belides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors ſeem to 
we had the liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when 
bey were preſent at the Solemnity : And perhaps upon the 
are Coming in of the Emperor into the place of Combar, 
be Gladiators, who in that inſtant had the worſt of it, were 
eiver'd from farther danger. 


Ceſaris adventu tut Gladiator arena 
Exit, & auxilium non leve vultus habet. Martial. 


S 4 Where 
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Where Cæſar comes, the worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare Preſence (like the Gods) reprieves. 


Part ll. 


After the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks of Pa. 
vour conferr'd on the Victors; as many times a Preſent ot 
Money, perhaps gather'd up among the Spectators; which 
Juvenal alludes to, Sat, 7. 


Acci pe victori populus quod paſtulat aurum. 


— . take the Gains, 
A conqu'ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. 


But the moſt common Rewards were the Pileus and the 
Riidis: The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as 
were Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The 
Rudis ſcems to have been beſtov'd both on Slaves and Free. 
men; but with this difference, that it procur'd for the for: 
mer no more than a diſcharge from any farther Performance 
in publick ; upon which they commonly turn'd Laniſte 
ipending their time in training up young Fencers. Owd 
calls it tuta Rudis. 


Tutaque de paſito poſcitur enſe rudis, 


But the Rudis when given to ſuch Perſons as, being free 
had hir'd themſelves our for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them 191 
full Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both theſe forts of Rudi, 
being excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom to hang 
up their Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron of their 
Profeſſion ; and were never call'd out again without rhelt 
conſent. Horace has given us a full account of this Cuſton 
in his firit Epiſtle to Mecenas. 


Prima dicte mibi, ſumma dicende camæna, 

. Woo * * 
Spe dtatum ſatis & donatum jam rude, quæris, 
M. cen as, iterum antiquo me includere [udo, 
Non cadem tft ætas, non mens, Vejanius armis 
Herculis ad piſtem fixis, latet abditus agro; 
Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena, 
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Mecenas, you whoſe Name and Titles grac'd 

My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt : 

Now, when I've long engag'd with wiſh'd Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe ; 
While ſprightly Fancy ſinks with heavy Age, 
Again you'd bring me on the doubtful Stage. 

Yet wiſe Vejanius, hanging up his Arms 

To Hercules, yon little Cottage farms : 

Leaſt he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 

To cring to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns. 


The Learned Dacier, in his Obſervation on this Place, ac- 
quaints us, That 'twas a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
aid down any Art, or Employment, to conſecrate the proper 
Intruments of their Calling to the particular Deity, who 
was acknowledged for the Preſident of that Profeſlion. And 
therefore the Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung up 
their Arms to Hercules; who had a Chapel by every Am- 
phitheatre ; and where there were no Amphitheatres, in the 
Circos: And over every place aſſign'd to ſuch manly Per- 
formances, there ſtood a Hercules with his Club. 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excel- 
lent Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome meaſure as 
in Apology for the Cuſtom. Crude le Gladiatorum ſpetaculum 
& inbumanum nonnullis videri ſolet: & haud ſcio an non ita ſit, 
ut nunc fit : cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe 
mult.e, oculis quidem nulla poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem & 
mortem diſciplina (a). The Shows of Gladiators may p«ſſivly to 
ſome Perſons ſeem barbarous and inhumane : And indeed as theCaſe 
wp ſtands, I can't ſay that the Cenſure is unjuſt : But in thoſs 
Times, when only guilty Perſons compos'd the number of Comba. 
tanta, the Ear perbaps might receive many better Inſtructions, but 
tis impeſſible that any thing which affetts our Eyes, ſkould fortifie 
u with more ſucceſs againſt the Aſſaults of Grief and Death, 
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(a) Tuſcul. Quæſt. 2. 
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CL HAT SV. 


Of the LUDI SCE NI CI, or Stage-Plays: And | 
firſt of the Satires, and the Mzimick-Pieces, with! 


the Rile and Aavances of (uch ; | 
Rif F ſuch Entertainments 3 


among the Romans. 


"TP HE LUDI SCENICT, or Stage Plays, have been com. 


monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Trage. 

dy, and Comedy, The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have 
roceeded from Tragedy, in the ſame manner as the Mimu 
. Comedy: Bur we are aſſur'd this was in uſe at Rome, 
long before the more perfect Drama's had gain'd a place on 
the Stage. Nor has the ſame excellent Critick been more hap- 
Py in tracing the Original of this fort of Poetry as far as 
Greece: For we cannot ſuppoſe it to bear any reſemblance to 
the Chorus. or Dance of Satyres, which us'd to appear in the 
"Theatres at Athens, as an Appendage to ſome of their Tra- 
gedies, thence call'd Saryrique. This kind of Greck Farce was 
taken up purely in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonnefs, 
not admitting thoſe Sarcaſtical Reflections, which were the 
very Eſſence of the Roman Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and 
Dacier, without caſting an Eye towards Greece, make no que. 
{tion but the Name is to be deriv'd from Satura, a Roman 
Word, ſignifying full: The (a) being chang'd into ani); af 
ter the fame manner as eprumus nd maxumus were afterwards 
ſpell'd oprimus and maximus. Satura being an Adjective, muſt 
be ſuppos'd to relate to the Subſtantive Lanx, a Platter or 
Charger; ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all ſortsof Fruit, and 
offer d to their Gods at their Feſtivals, as the Primiti , or hit 
Gatherings of the Seafon. Such an Expretlion might be well 
applied to this kind of Poem. which was full of various Mat. 
ter, and written on different Subjects. Nor are there want- 
ing other Inſtances of the fame way of ſpeaking; as particu- 
larly per Saturam Sententias exquirere, is us'd by Salluſt, to ſigni. 
fie the way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the Mem. 
bers were told, nor the Voices counted, bur all gave their Su. 
fragcs promiſcuoully, and without obſervingany Order. And 
rhe Hi ſtor ia Saturæ, Or per $ aturum, of Feſtus,were nothing elle 


but Miſcellaneous Tractsof Hiſtory, The Original of the man 
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tire, will lead us into the Knowledge of the firſt Repreſen- 
ations of Perſons, and the rude Eſſays towards Dramatick 
Poetry, in the Ruſtick Ages of Rome ; for which we are be- 
MJ holden to the accurate Reſearch of Dacier, and the Improve- 
1nd nent of him by Mr. Dryden. 
 Y During the ſpace of almoſt four hundred Years from the 
mw building of the City, the Romans had never known any En- 
n Y riinments of the Stage. Chance and Jollity firſt found our 
thoſe Verſes, which they call'd Saturnian, becauſe they ſup- 
dos d ſuch to have been in uſe under Saturn; and Feſcennine, 
tom Feſcennia, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt 
:om-W practis d. The Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with 
rage- WI: croſs and ruſtick kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another 
have WE: tempore, with their Failings; and at the ſame time, were 
limu cothing ſparing of it to the Audience. Somewhat of this 
Rome, WM Cuſtom was afterwards retain'd in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt 


ce on of Saturn celebrated in December: At leaſt all kind of freedom 
hap· Nef Speech was then allow'd to Slaves, even againſt their Ma- 
ar as ters: And we are not without ſome Imitation of it in our 
ce to ¶ Clriſtmas-Gambols, We can't have a better Notion of this 
in the Wride and unpoliſh'd kind of Farce, than by imagining a Com- 
Tra- Hpny of Clowns on a Holy-day dancing lubberly, and up- 
e Was 


braiding one another in Ex tempore Doggrel, with their De- 
kts and Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in 
re the hake Houſes, and Barbers Shops. 
n and W This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage-Plays, 
o que. ¶ br the ſpace of an Hundred and twenty Years together: But 
Rom" then, when they began to be ſomewhat better bred, and en- 
L red, as one may ſay, into the firſt Rudiments of Civil Con- 
wars Wrerfation, they left theſe Hedge-notes for another ſort of 
, mut WPrem, a little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full of pleaſant 
trer 0! WRailery, but without any mixture of Obſcenity. This new 
Pecies of Poetry appear'd under the Name of Satire, becauſe 


its variety, and was adorn'd with Compoſitions of Mu- 
be well ck. and with Dances. 


1s Mat When Livius Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514 had 
wan · ¶ ntroduc'd the new Entertainments of T raged y and Comedy, 
an ne People neglected and abandon'd their old Diverſion of Sa- 
O gm 


res: Bur not long after, they took them up again, and then 


Mem· bey join d them to their Comedies, playing them at the end 
eir Sul. if the Drama ; as the French continue at this Day to act their 
er. And ces in the nature of a ſeparate Repreſentation from their 
ung Ungedies. 
e Nman 

Haie, 


A 
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A Year after Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage wih 
his new Drama's, Ennius was born; who when he was grown 
to Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly conſider'd the Genius 9 
the People, and how eagerly they follow'd the fi {t $atires 
thought it would be worth his while to refine upon the Pro. 
ject, and to write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but 
read. The Event was anſwerable to his Expectarion, and 
his Deſign being improv'd by Pacuvius, adorn'd with a more 
graceful Turn by Lucilius, and advanc'd to its full height by 
Horace, Fuvenal and Perfius, grew into a diſtinct Species of 


Poetry, and has ever met with kind Reception in the Worle, 


To the ſame Original we owe the other fort of Satire, call 
Varronian, from the Learned Varro, who firſt com pos'd it. Thi 
was written freely, without any reſtraint ro Verſe or Proſe 
but conſiſted of an intermixture of both: Of which nature 
are the Satyricon of Petronivs, Seneca's mock Deihication of the 
Emperor Claudius, and Boethius's Conſolations. 

As for the Mimus.from NM] 3w, to imitate, Scaliger defines 
it to be, a Prem imitating any ſort of Actions, ſo as to make them 
appear ridiculous (a). The Original of it he refers to the Co. 
medies, in which. when the Chorus went off the Stage, they 
were luccecded by a fort of Actors who diverted the Audi. 
ence. for ſome time, with Apiſh Poſtures. and Antick Dances 
They were not mask'd, but had their Faces ſmear'd over 
with Soor, and dre{{24 themſelves in Lamb skins, which are 
call'd Peſcia in the old Verics of the Salii. They wore Gar: 
lands of Ivy, and carried Baskets full of Herbs and Flowers 
to the Honour of Bacchus, as had been obſerv'd in the fiſt 
Inſtitution of the Cuſtom at Athens, They ated alway: 
bare foot, and were thence call'd Planipeder, 

Theſe Diverſions being receiv'd with univerſal Applause 
by the People, the Actors took aſſurance to model them into 
a diſtinct Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent 
them by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that 
they undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the 
Name of Mimi, repreſenting an imperfe& ſort of Drams, 
not divided into Acts, and pertorra'd only by a ſingle Perfon, 
Theſe were a very frequent Entertainment of the Kew 
Stage, long after Tragedy and Comedy had been advanct 
to their full height, and ſecm'd to have always maintain da 
very great Eſteem in the Town. 


— 


(a. De re Poet. lib, 1. cap 10. 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they called 
them, were Laberius and Publius, both Contemporary to Fu- 
lu Ceſar, Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, 
ind at Threeſcore Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of 
Ms own compoling, in the Games which Cæſar preſented to 
the People; for which he recetv'd a Reward of Five hun- 
red Seſtertia, and a Gold Ring. and fo recover'd the Honour 
which he had forfeired by performing on the Stage (a). Ma- 
mbius has given us part of a Prologue of this Author, where- 
in he ſeems to complain of the Obligation which Ceſar laid 
n him to appear in the Quality of an Actor, fo contrarv to 
tis own Inclinations, and to the former Courſe of his Life. 
me of them, which may ſerve for a taſte of his Wit and 
Syle, arc as follows: 


Fortuna immoderata in bono æque pw in malo, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 

Floris cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 

Cur, cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo tali cum poteram viro, 
Non fle xibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicis? Quid ad ſcenam affero ? 
Decorum forme, an dipnitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vecis fucundæ fonum 2 

Ut hedera ſerpens vires arbore as necat ; 

Ita me vetuſtus amplexu annorum enzcat, 
Sepulchrs ſimilis nihil niſi nomen retines. 


Hrace indeed expreſſy taxes his Compoſures with want of 
Elegance (b): But Scaliger (e) thinks the Cenſure to be very 
muſt; and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much bet- 
r than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 
There goes a ſnarpRepartee of the ſame Laber ius upon Tully, 
nen upon receiving the Golden Ring of Car. he went to re- 
ume his Seat among the Knights; they out of a Principle of 
Mour.feem'd very unwilling to receive him; Cicero particu- 
ly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indecd he would make 
om lor him wich all his Heart. but that he was ſquee d up 
ready himſelf. No wonder (ſays Laberius) that you who 
Mmnonly make uſe of two Scats at once, funſie your ſelf 
ue zd up, when you fit like other People. In which he 


a) 
27 


Jet. in Jul. cap. 39. Macreb. Saturn, lib, 2. cap. 7, (5). Lib. 1. 
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care ; very ſevere wipe on the double dealing of the On 
tor (a). 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth; but receiv'd his Educatio 
at Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral dpe 


cimens of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, he ſet to write Mimich 


Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applauſe about thi 
Towns in Italy. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to bear: 
part in C«ſar's Plays, he challeng'd all the Dramatick Wir 
ters and Actors, and won the Prize from every Man of the 

one by one, even from Laberius himſelf {b). A Collection o 
Sentences taken out of his Works are ſtill extant. Foſeph dc 


liger gives them a very high Encomium, and thought it 


worth his while to turn them into Greek. 


(a) Macrob. Saturn. lib, 2. cap. 7. (6b) Idem lib. 2. cap. 7. 


CHAEF.-YL 
Of the Roman Tragedy and Comedy. 


T HE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow! 
from the Grecians, and therefore do not fo properly ta 
under the preſent Deſign: Yet in order to a right unde! 
ſtanding of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a ver 
uſeful Enquiry, without roaming ſo far as Athens, une 
upon a neceſſary Errand. The Parts of a Play agreed 0 


by ancient and modern Writers, are theſe four: Firſt, Th 


Protaſis, or Entrance, which gives a Light only to the Ch 
raters of rhe Perſons, and proceeds very little to any pi 
of the Action. Secondly, The Epitaſis, or working up d 
the Plot, where the Play grows warmer; the Delign © 
Action of it is drawing on; and you ſee ſorncrhing promilin 
that it will come to paſs. Thirdly, The Cataſtaſis, or, in 
Roman Word, the Status, the heighth and full growth of th 
Play: This may properly be call'd the Counter turn, whic 
deſtroys that Expectation. imbreils the Action in new Din 
culties, and leaves us far diſtant from that Hope in which | 
found vs. Laſtly, The Cataſtrophe, or Adas, the diſcovery," 
unraveling of the Plot: Here we ſee all things ſettling 28% 
on their firſt Foundations; and the Obſtacles which hin 
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the Deſign or Action of the Pjay once remov'd, it ends with 
hat reſemblance of Truth and Nature, that the Audicnce are 
fished with the Conduct of ir (a). It's a queſtion, Whether 
the irſt Roman Drama's were divided into Acts; or at leaſt it 
ems probable. that thoſe were not admitted itito Comedy 
il after it had loſt its Chorus, and ſo ſtood in need of fome 
more neceſſary Diviſions than could be made by the Mulick 
only, Yet the five Acts were ſo eſtabliſh'd in the time of 
face, that he gives it for a Rule, 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior au 
Fabula. 


The diſtinCtion of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Inven- 
ton of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
Copies of Plautus and Terence ; and therefore theſe are wholly 
et out in the late excellent French and Engliſh Tranſlations. 

The Drama's prefented at Rome, were divided in general 
nto Paliate and Togate, Grecian, and properly Roman: In 
the former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were 
tabited according to the taſhion of that Country ; in the o- 
ther the Perſons were ſuppos'd to be Romans. But then the 
Comedies properly Roman were of ſeveral forts : Prætextatæ, 
when the Actors were ſuppos d to be Perſons of Quality, 
ſach as had the liberty of wearing the Prætexta, or Purple 
bown : Tabernarie, when the Tabernæ, low ordinary Build- 
gs were exprets'd in the Scenes, the Perſons being of the 
lower Rank. Suetonius (b) informs us, That C. Meliſſus, in the 
time of Auguſtus, introduc'd a new ſort of Topate, which he 
ul'd Trabeate, Monſieur Dacier is of Opinion, that they 
ere Wholly taken up in Matters relating to the Camp, and 
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ſt, TW lat the Perſons repreſented were ſome of the chief Officers 
he Chae): For the Trabea was the proper Habit of the Conſul 
ny pa hen he ſer forward on any Warlike Deſign. There was a 
ig up pecies of Comedy different from both theſe, and more in- 
elign oEining to Farce, which they call'd Atelana, from Atelia, 4 
-omilingÞi own of the Oſcians in Campania. where it was firſt in- 


or. in Wented, The chief defign of it was Mirth and Jelting, (tho? 
h of th_ometimes with a mixture of Debauchery, and lacivious 
1, WhicPoltures) and therefore the Actors were not reckon'd among 
ww Dine Hijtriones, or common Players; but kept the benefit cf 
which Wir Tribe, and might be liſted for Soldiers, a Privilege 
over — _y 


NE gill W Mr. Dryden's Dramat. Eſſay. (b) De claris Grammat. 21. (4) 
hindi m Horace s Art. Poet. 


t allow d 
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allow'd only to Freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atela⸗ quird i 
were preſented between the Acts of other Comedies, by way ver a 
of Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet with Exodium Atella. Ml guskins 
nicum in Suetonius (a). he had 
Tho? all the Rules by which the Drama is practis d at thi The 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of theWyhence 
Plot; or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions MThe Cor; 
Narrations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, were pas the 
deliver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which we i Miſe 
make of all Performances in this kind, are guided by theidWGang. 
Examples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral things beMrers lig 
longing to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at a vorn by 
underſtand by the Modern, ſince, not being eſſential to theſꝗ ing to 
Works, they have been long diſus d. Of this fort we may ret Nn d 
kon up, as particularly worth our Obſervations, the Buskinfſſ Anoth 
and the Sock, the Maſques, the Chorus, and the Flutes. Nomedy 
The Cothurnus and the Soccus. were ſuch eminent Marks offi imagi 
Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that theyWron o 
were brought, not only to ſignifie thoſe diſtinct Species d 
Dramatick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the hum 
ble Style in any other Compoſitions : As Martial calls Virgil, 
Cothurnatus, tho' he never medled with Tragedy. 
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Grande Cothurnati pone Maronss opus. 


This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high ſ 
of Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinar 
ſize of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes! 
have generally been; and at the fame time giving the 
leave to move but lowly, were well accommodated to tht 
State and Gravity which Subjects of that nature require 
Yer 'tis plain they were not in uſe only on the Stage; fo 
Virgil brings in the Goddeſs Venus in the Habit of a Ti 
Maid, telling Æueas, 


Virginilus Tyrits mos eſt geſtare pharetras, 
Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno, 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore Ba 
kins to ſecure their Legs: But then we mult ſuppoſe them 
be much lightcr and better contriv'd than the other, fol H 
they ſhould prove a hindrance to the Swiftneſs and Aguiyr 
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lone quir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of 1eal,ſtill 
way wear a fort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like theſe 
tells MY Buskins, which they call Cioppini: Lafſels informs us, that 
de had ſeen chem at Venice a full half-yard high. 

t thief The Socci were a {light kind of covering for the Feet, 
of the whence the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. 
tions The Comedians wore theſe to repreſent the vility of the Per- 
were ons they repreſented ; as debauch'd young Sparks, old cra- 
1 Miſers, Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of that 
Ging. For the Sock being proper to the Women, as it was 
rers light and thin, was always counted ſcandalous when 
worn by Men. Thus Seneca 95 exclaims againſt Caligula for 
ſting to judge upon Life and Death in a rich pair of Socks, 
ay recWdorn'd with Gold and Silver. 

Buskin Another Reaſon why they were taken up by the Actors of 
es. Nomedy might be. becauſe they were the fitteſt that could 
arks ode imagin'd for Dancing. Thus Catulus invokes men the 
at they tron of Weddings : 

ecies al 
e hum 
Virgil, 


o thel 


Huc veni niveo geren: 
Luteum pede ſoccum, 
Excituſq, hilars die, 
Nuptialia concinens 
Voce carmina tinnuls 


Pelle humum pedibus,------ 

18h 0 

rdinaſſ The Perſona, or Maſque Azellius (Y) derives (according to 
croes tn old Author) from Perſono, to ſound throughly ; becauſe 
1g thenMelſe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open at the 
d to t1Wlouth, rendred the Voice much clearer and fuller, by con- 
requir fitting it into a leſſer compaſs. But Scaliger will not allow 
ge; tis Conjecture. However the reaſon of it (which is all. 
a nage concerns us at preſent,) appears from all the old Figures 


the Maſques, in which we find always a very large wide 
le deſign'd for the Mouth. Madam Dacier, who met with 
e Draughts of the ComickVizardsin a very old Manuſcript 
L Terence, informs us, that they were not like ours which 
ber only the Face; But that they came over the whole 
lad, and had always a ſort of Peruque of Hair faſten d on 
em, proper to the Perſon whom they were to repreſent. 

The Original of the Maſque is referr'd by Horace to Eſchy- 
; Whereas before the Actors had no other diſguile, but to 
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ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this wa; W the Dr 


well enough when their Stage was no better than a Cart, clans al 
The 
Ignotum Jragicæ genus inveniſſe Camænæ Herace, 
iDicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis, 
Que canerent agerentq; perundti ecibus ora. Actor 
Poſt hunc perſonæ palleq; repertor Honejt᷑.e Defes 
Eſchylus, & modicis implevit pulpita tignis; Quod 
Et docuit magnumq; loqui, nitiq; Cothurno. Ile be 
Et re 
hen Theſpis firſt expos'd the "Tragick Muſe, a Ile d. 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene: Fuſt it 
Where ghaſtly Faces, ſtain'd with Lees of Wine, Ile te 
Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud. Ut re 


This £ſ/chylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 
And built a Stage. found out a decent Dreſs ; 


Brought Vizards in, (a civiler Diſguiſe) A Cho 
And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. And | 
My Lord Roſcommon Bridle 
And { 
The Chorus, Hedelin defines to be, a Company of Actors e Sobrie 
preſenting the Aſſembly. or Body of thoſe Perſons, who ei And | 
ther were preſent, or probably might be ſo. upon that Vlacaſh To ra 
or Scene, where the buſineſs was ſuppos d ro be tram acta But ni 
This is exactly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Pe But w 
AEſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Ariſtophanes : But the och 
Latin Tragedies which remain, thoſe under the Name 
Seneca. as they are faulty in many refpe&s,ſo particularly a 
they in the Chorus's : For ſometimes they hear all that's i. This 


upon the Stage, ſee all that's done, and ſpeak very proper Tragedie 
to all: At other times one wou'd think they were bind chorus t 
deaf, or dumb. In many of theſe Drama's one can hard tboſe con 
tell whom they repreſent, how they were dreſs'd. what reaWne of C 
ſon brings them on the Stage, or why they are of one il very 
more than of another. Indeed the Verſes are fine, full ofcxtremel) 
Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit; but may in ml Two 
places be very well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling any thing elthe the Origi 
in the Senſe or the Repreſentation of th» pom. Beſides, th(ſÞted by 1 
Thebais has no Chorus at all; which may give us occaſion 1Marlt Tray 
doubt, of what Scaliger affirms ſo poſitively, Thar T raged Compan) 
Was never without Chorus's, Yor it ſeems probable enough of Bacch; 
that in the time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperors, wiſeme, aft 
Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to Traged n that of 
well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas'd by degrees to be a hy ay and 


— — — —_ — 
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the Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſi- 
dans and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. 


The Office of the Chorus 1s thus excellently deliver'd by 


Herace, 


Actoris partes Cherus oſſiciumq; virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus 
Quod non propoſito conducat & hereat apte. 
Ile bonis faveatq; & concilierur amicis, 

Et repat iratos, & amet peccare timentes ; 
Ile dapes laudet menſ.e brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſq, & apertis otia portis. 

Ile tegat commiſſa ; deoſq; precetur & ore: 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 
And has a generous and manly part ; 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial Laws ; 
Sobriety, Security, and Peace: 
And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel ; 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down rhe Proud. 
But nothing mult be ſung between the Acts 
But what ſome way conduces to the Plor. 
My Lord Roſcommon, 


nme 


tors fe. 
vho ei 
t Plac 
{acted 
c Peer: 
1e och 


ame 

rly are 

tes fag This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of 

oper Tragedies ; yet the old Comedies, we are afſur'd, had their 
bind cuts too, as yet appears in Ariſtophanes ; where, beſides 
hard oſe compos'd of the ordinary ſort of Perſons, we meet with 


Mme of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps ; bur 


1at rea 


ne Seal very conformable to the nature of the Subj<&, and 
full aflextremely Comical. | 
in my Twould be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to trace 
z eithitte Original of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regula- 


des. th 


ion! 


ted by Theſpis, (generally honour d with the Title of the 
iſt Tragedian ; whereas before 'twas nothing elſe but a 


rage company of Muſicians ſinging and dancing in honour 
nous Bacchus, It may be more proper to obſerve how it 
s. Whine, after ſome time, to be left out in Comedy, as it is 
gedy n that of rhe Romans. Horace's Reaſon is, that the Malig- 


Part © 
[i 


uy and Satirical Humour of the Poets was the cauſe of - , 
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for they made the Cherus's abuſe People ſo ſeverely, and with 
ſo bare a Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to gie 


Bos 


ufe any at all. Ti 
i — Choruſque Pirf 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. No 
Wa 


But perhaps, if the Rules of probability had not likewif And 
: ſeconded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preſerv'd Of c 
| their Chorus ſtill. bating the Satirical Edge of it. There. Bur 
| fore a farther Reaſon may be offer'd for this Alteration, And 
Comedy took its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; © Fu F 
and when the down right abuſing of living Perſons was pro. T 1 
hibited, they invented new Subjects, which they govern'l i For 
by the Rules of Tragedy; but as they were necellitated to © Or x 
paint the Actions of the Vulgar, and conſequently conhn'd The 
to mean Events, they generally choſe the place of their 1 
| Scene in ſome Street before the Houſes of thoſe whom they ; 
\ ſuppos'd concern'd in the Plot: Now it was not very likely 
| that there ſhould be fuch a Company in thoſe places, ma. This 


- 
A * 
— — — 


| naging an Intrigue of inconſiderable Perſons from Morning ITY 
0 till Night. Thus Comedy of it ſelf let fall the Chorus, which N Flute; 
a it could not preſerve with any probability. . 


The Tibie, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any pa- Nie 454 
ticular Subject of Antiquity ; and yet without the know-W.... Cr 
ledge of them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix d I this. 
Terence's Comedies. Horace gives us no farther light into thi... 
matter, than by obſerving the difference between the ſmall a 
rural Pipe, and the larger and louder Flute afterwards brought 
into faſhion : However his Account is not to be paſs' d by 


Tibia non ut nune orichalco vincta, tubeq; 
<Emula ; fed tenuis ſimplexq; foramine pauco, 
Adſpirare & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atq; 
Nendum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 

Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 

Et frugi coſtuſq; verecunduſq; coibat. 

Peſtquam ca pit agros extendere viftor, & urbem 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoq; diurno 

Placari Genius feſtis impune diebus ; 

Acceſſit numeriſq; modiſq; licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberq; laborum Mn equal { 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto 2 © elſe 70 


ly were 


Ved 
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10 die priſee motumq; & luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitq, vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 
(Not loud like Trump:ts, nor adorn'd as now) 
i Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 
wi: W And pleasd the thin and baſhful Audience, 


err Of our well meaning frugal Anceſtors. 

here. But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
_ And Men {grown wanton by Proſperity) 

ed; 


Srudied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe, ; 
pio, The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd ; 
For how ſhou'd ] gnorance be Judge of Wir, 


tea Or Men of Senſe applaud the jeſts of Fools? 
nbnd W Then came rich Clothes, and graceful Action in, 

cheit . And Inftruments were taught more moving Notes. 
a they My Lord Roſcommon, 
likely 
3, * This Relation tho? very excellent, cannot ſalve the main 
Ornin, 


"5 Feiticulty, and that is, to give the proper diſtinction of the 
which N Futes accordin g to the ſeveral Names under which we find 
tnem, as the Pares, and Impares, the Dextre and Siniſtre, 
the Hadi e. the Sarrane, and the Phrygic. Moſt of the emi- 

„ert Criticks have made ſome Eſſays towards the clearin 
fix'd 10M this Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, Sal- 


nto the mifius, and Tanaquillus Faber; from whoſe Collections, and 
e {mal er own admirable Judgment, Madam Dacier has lately gi- 
_ en us a very rational Account of the Matter. The Perfor- 


ders of the Muſick (ſays ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes, 
the whole time of the Comedy. That which they ſtop'd 
"th their Righr-hand was on that Account call'd Right- 
anded; and that which they ſtop'd with their Left, Left- 
anded. The firſt had but a few Holes, and ſounded a 
eep Baſe; the other had a great number of Holes and 
ave a ſhriller and ſharper Note. When the Muſicians 
lay d on two Flutes of a different Sound, they us'd to ſay 
de Piece was play'd Tibiis imparibus, with unequal Flutes, 
r Tibizs dextris & ſiniſtris, with Right and Left-handed Flutes. 
ben they play'd on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, they 
vd to ſay, the Muſick was perform'd Tibiis paribus dextris, 
equal Right. handed Flutes,it they were of the deeper ſort ; 
relle tibirs paribus ſiniſtris, on equal Left-handed Flutes, if 
Ky were thoſe of the ſhriller Note. 

1 Two 
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Two equal Right handed Flutes, they call'd Lydian; tio 


equal Left: handed ones, Sarranæ, or Tyrian ; two unequal 


Flutes Phrygzan, as Imitations of the Mulick of thoſe Coun. 
tries. The laſt fort Virgil expreſly attributes to the Phrygian,, 5 


Eueid. . 


O vere Phrygie, neque enim Phryges ! 1te per alta 
Dinayma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat tibia Cantum, 


Where by biforem cantum the Commentators underſtand 


an _ ſound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes, 
one flat, and the other ſharp. 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out accord. 
ing to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very 
good reaſon) that the Muſick ſometimes chang'd in the acting 
of a Play; and at the proper Intervals, to Right-handed, 
and two Left-handed Flutes might be us'd. 

Our late Ingenious Tranſlators of Terence, are of a differ. 
ent Opinion from the French Lady, when they render Tibii 

aribus dextris & ſiniſtris, two equal Flutes, the one Right-hand 
ed, and the other Left handed: Whereas the Muſick ſhould 
ſeem rather to have been performed all along on two equal 
Flutes, ſometimes on two Right-handed, and ſometimes 0 
two Left-handed. 

Old Denatus would have us believe, that the Right-handed 


or Ydian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Lang 
guage of the Comedy: that the Left handed, or Sarrane 


were proper to expreſs the lightneſs of a more jocoſe Stile 
And that when a Right-handed Flute was join'd with a Lett 
handed, it gave us to underſtand the mixture of Gravity anc 
Mirth in the fame Play. But ſince the Title of the Heauren 
timoroumenos or Self. For mentor, informs Us, that the Muſic 
was perform'd the firſt time of Acting on unequal Flutes 
and the ſecond time on Right- handed Flute, we cannot 4 
gree with the old Scholiaſt, without ſuppoſing the ſame Play 
at one time to be partly ſerious and partly merty, and at an 
other time to be wholly of the graver ſort; which would be 
ridiculous to imagine. Therefore the ingenious Lady hap 
pily advanceth a very fair Opinion, That the Muſick wa 
not guided by the Subject of the Play, but by the occaſio 
on which it was preſented. Thus in the Pieces which we 
acted at Funeral Solemnities, the Muſick was perform'd 0 
two Right-handed Flutes, as the moſt Grave and Melanche 
ly* In thoſe acted on any joyful Account, the Muſick con 
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ſited of two Left handed Flutes, as the briskeſt and molt 
a. But in the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which parti- 
d pated of an equal ſhare of Mirth and Religion, the Muſick 

J in the Comedies was performed with unequal Flutes, the 
dne Right handed, and the other Left handed; or elſe by 
turns, ſometimes on two Right-handed Flutes, and ſometimes 
242 Left- handed, as may be judged of Terence's Fair 
Audrian. 
lt any thing farther deſerves our notice in relation to the 
nan Dramas, it is the remarkable difference between their 
es Actors and thoſe of Greece. For at Athens the Actors Were 
'F zcnerally Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the moſt 
part Orators or Poets of the Firſt Rank, Sometimes we hind 
Kings themſelves performing on the Theaters; and Cornelius 
pot aſſures us. that to appear on the publick Stage, was 
not n * leaſt injurious to any Man's Character or Ho- 
nour (). 

But in Rome we meet with a quĩte contrary Practice: For 
tie Hiſtrzones (ſo call'd from Hiſter, ſignify ing a Player in the 
Language of the Tuſcans,from whom they were firſt brought 
lde w eme to appeaſe the Gods in time of a Plague,) were the 
noſt ſcandalous Company imaginable ; none of that Proteſ- 
lon being allow'd the Privilege to belong ro any Tribe, or 
nnk'd any higher than the Slaves. However, if any of them 
uppen d at the fame time to be excellent Artiſts, and Men 
o good Morals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Eſteem and Re- 
ect of the chiefeſt Perſons in the Common- wealth. This is 
wident from the Account we have in Hiſtory of the admirable 
Waw,ot whom Tuly,his familiar Friend, has left this laſting 
(ommendation: Cum artifex ej u modi ſit, ut ſolus dignus vide- 
tur eſſe qui in Scend ſpectetur; tum vir ej uſmodi eſt, ut ſolus 
agnus vi deatur qui eo non accedat (b), So compleat an Artiſt, 
tat he ſeem'd the only Perſon who deſerv'd to tread the 
age; and yet at the 3 time ſo excellent a Man in all 
ter Reſpects, that he ſecm'd the only Perſon, who of all 
en ſhould not take up that Profeſſion, 
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Part II. 


HA Ff. VII. 
Of the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games. 


TAE Sacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral occaſions 


to the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into ma. 
ny Species, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and 
may be thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. 

The LUDI MEGALENSES were inſtituted to the Honou 
of the Gre:it Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when he 
Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinum to Rome 
They conſiſted only of Scenical Sports, and were a ſolemn 
time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In the 
ſolemn Proceſſion the Women danc'd before the Image ol 
the Goddeſs; and the Magiſtrates appear'd in all their Robes 
whence came the Phraſe of Pur pura Megalenſis, The 
laſted ſix Days, from the Day before the Nones of April tg 
the Ides. At firſt they ſeem to have been call'd the Meg. 
lenſia, from vas, great, and afterwards to have loſt the n 
ſince we find them more frequently under the Name of M 
galeſia. It is particularly remarkable in theſe Games, that n 
Servant was allow'd to bear a part in the Celebration. 

The LUDI CEREALES were deſign'd to the Honour o 
Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleuſine in Greece, In theſe Game 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe had lol 
her Daughter Proſerpine, and her Travels ro find her again 
They were held from the Day before the Ides of April eigh 
Days together in the Circus, where, beſides the Combats0 
Horſemen and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Cir 
cenſis, or Cerealis, conſiſting of a Solemn Proceſſion of thi 
Perſons that were to engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied 
with the Magiſtratcs and Ladics of Quality, the Statues 
the Gods and of famous Men, being carried along in State 
on Waggons, which they call'd Thenſe. 

'LUDI FLORALES,Sacred to Hora, and celcbrated(upon ad 
vice of the Sibyline Oracles)every Spring to beg a Bleſſingo 
the Graſs, Trees and Flowers. Moſt have been of opinion tha 
they ow d theirOriginalto a famousW hore, who having gaine 
2 great Eſtate by her Trade, left the Common. wealth her Heir 
with this Condition, that every Year they ſhould celebratehe 
Birth-day with publick Sports: The Magiſtrates, to avoi 
fuch a publick Scandal, and at the ſame time to 15 the! 
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Promiſe, held the Games on the Day appointed, but pretend- 
& that it was done in Honour of a new Goddeſs, the Patron- 
of Flowers. Whether this Conjecture be true or no, we 
re certain that the main part of the Solemnity was manag'd 
ya Company of lewd Strumpets,who ran up and down na- 
ed, ſometimes dancing, ſometimes fighting, or acting the 
Mimicks. However it came to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt 
kmans were not for diſcontinuing this Cuſtom, tho? the moſt 
indecent imaginable : For Porcius Cato, when he was preſent 
ut theſe Games, and ſaw the People aſhamed to let the Maids 
trip while he was there, immediately went out of the Thea- 
tre, to let the Ceremony have its Courſe (a). Learned Men 
ne now agreed that the vulgar not ion of Hora the Strumpet, 
purely a Fiction of Ladtantiu, from whom it was taken. 
fora appears to have been a Sabine Goddeſs; and the Ludi 
Flrales to have been inſtituted 4. V. C. 613. with the Fines 
of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Peculatus, for 
ppropriating to themſelves the Publick Land of theState(b). 
*LUDI MARTIALES,inſtitured to the Honour of Mars, 
and held twice in the Year,on the 4th of the Ides of May, and 
gain on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on which his 'Tem- 
ple was conſecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies 
that we can meet with, beſides the ordinary Sports in the 
Circo, and Amphitheatre. 

LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Ho- 
our of Apollo. They owe their Original to an old Propheti- 
cal fort of a Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were 
advis'd, that if they deſir d to drive out the Troops of their 
Enemies which infeſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute 
jearly Games to Apollo, and at the time of their Celebration 
make a Collection out of the publick and private Stocks for 
1 Preſent to the God; appointing ten Men to take care they 
vere held with the ſame Ceremonies as in Greece (e). Ma- 
gobius relates, that the firſt time theſe Games were kept, an 
Alarm being given by the Enemy, the People immediately 
march'd out againſt them, and during the Fight, ſaw a 
nad Cloud of Arrows diſcharg'd from the Sky on the adverſe 
go. Troops. ſo as to put them to a very diſorderly Flight, and ſe- 
chal cure the Victory to the Romans (d). The People fat to ſee the 
ain q Circenſian Plays. all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gates were ſet 
1cir open and the Day kept Sacred with all manner of Ceremonies. 


As ee, 


you (a) Paler. Maxim. lib. 2. cap. 5. (6) Had. Grev. Prefat ad. 1. Toms 
tbeig ar. A. R. (c) Liv. lib. 25. (a) Saturn. lib. 1. cap. 17. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Games at firſt were not fix d but kept every Year upon 
what Day the Pretor thought fit; till about the Vear of theCiiy 
545aLawpaſs'd to ſettle them for ever on a conſtant Day. which! 
was near the Nones of Fuly: This Alteration was occaſion d 
by a grievous Plague then raging in Rome, which they thought 
might in ſome meaſure be allay'd by that Act of Religion (a). 


LUDI CAPITOLINIY, inſtitured to the Honour of 


Jupiter Capitolinus,upon account of his preſerving his Temple 


from the Gauls, A more famous ſort of Capitoline Games were 
brought up by Demitian.to be held every five Years with the 
Name of Agones Capitolini, in Imitation of the Grectans, In 


theſe the Profeflors of all ſorts had a publick Contention, and 


the Victors were crown'd, and preſented with Collars and 
other Marks of Honour. 

LU DI ROMAN, the moſt ancient Gamcs,inſtituted at 
the firſt building of the Circus by Tarquinius Er iſcus. Hence,in 
a ſtrict Senſe, Ludi Circenſes is often us'd to ſignifie the ſame$o- 
lemnity. They were deſign d to the Honour of the three great 
Deities, Jupiter, une and Minerva, I'is worth obſerving, 
that tho” they were uſually call'd Circenſes,yet in Livy we met 
with the Ludi Romani Scenici(b) intimating that they werecele- 
brated with new Sports, The old Faſti make them to be kept 
nine Days together, from theDay before the Nones to the Day 
be fore the Ids of September: In which two we find another ſort 
of Ludi Romani, celebrated five Days together, within two Days 
after theſe. P. Manutius thinks the laſt to have been inſtituted 
very late, not till after the Proſecution of Verres by Cicero (o 

LUDI CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with 
deſign to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins; the Account of which 
is thus given us by Plutarch.“ He gave out as if he had found 
* an Altar of a certain God hid under Ground ; the God 
* they called Conſus, the God of Counſel : This is proper. 
ly Neptune, the Inventer of Rorſe-riding ; for the Altar is 
«© kept cover'd in the great Circo, only at Horſe races, 
then ir appears to publick view: and ſome ſay it was not 
without 1eaſon that this God had his Altar hid under 
„Ground, becauſe all Counſels ought to be ſecret and con. 
© ceal'd. Upon diſcovery of this Altar, Romulus, by Proclama- 
lion. appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and for pub. 
lick Games andShows to entertain all ſorts of People, and ma. 
6: ny flock d thither; he himſelf fat uppermoſt among his No- 
« bles clad in Purple. Now the Sign of their falling on was to 


TO 
— 


() Liv. lib. 25. (8) Liv. lib. 3. (c) Manur. in Perrin. 
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he. whenever he aroſe and gather'd up his Robe, and threw 
«it over his Body; his Men ſtood all ready arm'd with their 
Eyes intent upon him; and when the Sign was given,draw- 
ing their Swords and falling on with a great Shout, bore a- 
« way the Daughters of the Sabines, they themſelves flying, 
6 without any let or hinderance. Theſe Games were celebra- 
ed yearly onthe twelfth of theKalendsof September conſiſting 
for the moſt part of Horſe Races, and Encounters in the Circus. 

LUDI COMPITALITII, fo call'd from the Compita, 
ar Croſs- Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated by 
the rudè Multitude that was got together, before the building 
of Reme, They ſeem to have been laid down for many Years, 
till Servius Tullius reviv'd them. They were held during the 
Compitalia, or Feaſts of the Lares, who preſided as well over 
Srcets as Houſes. Suetonius tells us that Auguſtus order'd the 
Lires to be crown'd twice a Year at the Compitalitian Games, 
with Spring- Flowers and Summer-Flowers {a). This crown- 
ingtheHouſhold-Gods,and offeringSacrifices up and down in 
the Streets, made the greateſt part of the Solemnity of the Feaſt. 

LUDI AUGUSTALESand PAL ATI NI, both 
inſtituted to the Honour of Auguſtus after he had been enroll'd 
in the number of the Gods ; the former by the common con- 
ſent of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which 
were always celebrated in the Palace (). They were both 
continued hy rhe ſucceeding Emperors. 

LUDI SACUL ARES, the moſt remarkable Games 
that we meet with in the Roman Story. The common Opinion 
makes them to have had a very odd Original; of which we 
have a redious Relation in Valerius Maximus (c) of the Anci- 
ents, and Angelus Politianus (d) of the Moderns. Monſieur 
Dacier in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Ho- 
race, paſſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, and 
ures us, that we need go no further for the riſe of the Cu- 
ſom, than to the Sine Oracles, for which the Romans had 
ſo great an Eſteem and Veneration. 

In theſe ſacred Writings there was one famous Prophecy to 
this effect; That if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
ſhould hold ſole mn Games in the Campus Martius to the Honour 
of Plata, Proſer pine, Funo, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Parcæ, or 
three fatal Siſters, their City ſhculd ever flouriſh, and all Na- 
tions be ſubjected to their Dominion. They were very ready to 


| TIN 


(a) Aug. cap. 32. () Dio. lib. 56. Suet. Calig. 56. (e) Lib. 2. cap. 4. 


(d) Miſccllan. cap. 58. 
iſcclian. cap. 5 SO 
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obey the Oracle, and in all the Ceremonies us'd on that occa. 
ſion conform'd themſelves to its Directions. The whole man. 
ner of the Solemnity was as follows: In the firſt place the 
Heralds recciv'd Orders to make an invitation of the whole 
World to come to 4 Feaſt which they had never ſeen already,and 
[ſhould never ſee again. Some few Days before the beginning 
of the Games, the Quindecemviri, taking their Seats in the 
Capitol and in the Palatine Temple, diſtribured among the 


People purifying Compoſitions as Flambeaus, Brimſtone, and 


Sulphur. From hence the People paſs'd on to Diana's Tem. 
ple on the Aventine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Bafley and 
Beans as an Offering; and after this they ſpent whole Nights 
in Devotion to the Deſtinies. At length, when the time of 
the Games was actually come, which continued three Days 
and three Nights, the People aſſembled in the Campus Martiu, 
and facrific'd to Jupiter, uno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parce, 
Ceres, Pluto, and Praſerpine. On the firſt Night of the Feaſt, 
the Emperor, accompanied by the Quindecemviri,commanded 
three Altars to be rais'd on the Bank of Tiber, which they 
ſprinkled with the Blood of three Lambs, and then proceed- 
ed to burn the Offerings and the Victims. After this they 
mark d out a Space which ſerv'd for a Theatre, being illumi- 
nated by an innumerable multitude of Flambeaus and Fires; 
here they ſung ſome certain Hymns com pos'd on this Occa- 
fion, and celebrated all kinds of Sports. On the Day after, 


when they had been at the Capitol to offer the Victims, they 


return'd to the Campus Martius, and held Sports to the Ho- 


nour of Apollo and Diana. Theſe laſted till the next Day. when 


the noble Matrons, at the Hour appointed by the Oracle, 
went to the Capitol to ſing Hymns to Jupiter. On the third 
Day, which concluded the Feaſt,twenty ſeven young Boys and 
as many Girls ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns 
and Verſes in Greek and Latin,to recommend the City to the 
Protection of thoſe Deities whom they deſign'd particularly 
to honour by their Sacrifces, 

The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for this 
[aſt Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus. Dacier has 
given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter piece of Hi. 
race; and believes that all Antiquity cannot furniſh us with 
any thing more happily complear. 

There has been much Controverſie, whether theſe Games 
were celebrated every hundred, or everyhundred and ten Neat. 
For the former Opinion Cenſorinus( a)alledges the Teſtimonyof 

(2) De Die Natali, cap. 17, N | 
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ſalerius Anti as, Varro, and Livy; and this was certainly the 
ſpace of time which the Romans call'd Seculum,or an Age. For 
the latter he produceth the Authority of the Regiſters,orCom- 
nenraries of the Quindecemviri, and the Edicts of Auguſtus ; 


deldes the plain Evidence of Horace iu his Secular Pom; 


Certus undenos decies per annos, Ge. 


This laſt ſpace is expreſly injoin'd by the Siby/ine Oracle 
t elf; the Verſes of which relating to this purpoſe are tran- 
ſrib d by Joʒimus in the ſecond Book of his Hiltory, 


i Gov av minus Of Inn xe. dvicunmunm 
Long, eis *Twy Evgmv ꝗ A. wkhoy d R &c. 


Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 
Celebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are 
nuch regarded. | 

The firſt were held 4. U. C. 245. or 298. 

The ſecond 4. 330. or 408. 

The third 4. a, 

The fourth either 4. 605. or 608. or 628. 

The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. 

The ſixth by Claudius, A. S800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, A. $41. 

The eighth by Severus, 4,957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1009. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 

This Diforder without queſtion was owing to the Ambi- 
lon of the Emperors, who were extreamly deſirous to have 
he Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign; and 
theretore, upon the {lighteſt Pretence many times, made them 
turn before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pretend- 
cc, that Auguſtus had held the Games before their due time, 
hat he might have the leaſt excuſe to keep them within ſixty 
bur Years afterwards. On which account Suetonius tells us, 
that the People ſcoffed his Cryers, when they went about 
proclaiming Games that no Body had ever ſeen, nor would 
ke again ; whereas there were not only many Perſons alive 
wo remembred tne Games of Auguſtus, but ſeveral Players 
Who had acted in thoſe Games, were now again brought on 
be Stage by Claudius (a). 


„ 


(a) Seton, Claud. 21. 
Whar 
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What part of the Year the Secular Games were celebrated 


in is uncertain; probably in the times of the Common, wealth 


on the Days of the Nativity of the City, i. e. the 9, 10, 11 
Kai. Mai. but under the Emperors on the Day when they 


came to their Power (a). 


We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Sub. 
ject with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick, The! 
firſt is, that in the number Three, ſo much regarded in theſe 
Games, they had probably an Alluſion to the Triplicity of 


Phebus, of Diana, and of the Deſtinies. 


The other Obſervation which he obliges us with, is, that. 
they thought the Girls which had the Honour to bear a part 
in ſinging the Secular Poem, ſhould be the ſooneſt married, 


This Superſtition they borrow'd from the Theology of the 


Grecians, who imagin'd that the Children who did not ſing 


and dance at the coming of Apollo, ſhould never be married, 
and ſhould certainly die young. To this purpoſe Callimach 
in his Hymn to Apollo: | 


, 3 7 
Mut 0&7) 1 4 Seew, KT axpor ivr 
Id ÞoiCs v.] maidus £1 emdnuyrayrCty 
EPI re,, pwaneors Jamey RAINY T% KEGELILs 


And Horace encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their he! 
in {inging the Secular Poem, tells them how proud they 
would be of ir, when they were well married. 


Nupta jam dices: Ego dits amicum, 

Seculo feſtas referente luces, 

Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. 


All thoſe Games, of what ſort ſoever, had the common 
Name of Votivi, which were the effect of any Vow made 
by the Magiſtrates or Generals, when they ſet forward 
on any Expedirion, to be perform'd in caſe they return 
ed ſucceſsful. Theſe were ſometimes occaſion'd by ad 
vice of the Sibyline Oracles, or of the Southſayers ; and 
many times proceeded purely from a Principle of Devotio 
and Piety in the Generals. Such particularly were the Lu 
Magni, often mention'd in Hiſtorians, eſpecially by Liy 
Thus he informs us, That in the Yearof the City 536 Fabi 


© (a) u Walker of Coins p. 168. 
(a) My. Walker of Coins p. 1 3 
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Maximus the Dictator, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, 
ind to obtain Succeſs againſt the Carthaginian Power, up- 
on the Direction of the Sibyl/ine Oracles, vowed the Great 
Games to Fupiter, with a prodigious Summ to be expended 
them; beſides three hundred Oxen to be facrihced ro Ju- 
fir, and ſeveral others to the reſt of the Deities (a), M. A- 
gli the Conſul did the ſame in the War againſt Antio- 
(b). And we have ſome Examples of theſe Games 
being made Quinquennial, or to return every hve Years (c). 
They were celebrated with Circenſian Sports four Days to- 
gether (d). 

To this Head we may refer the 

Ludi Victoriæ mentioned by Vel. Paterculus (e) and Aſceni us 
) They were inſtituted by Ha upon his concluding the 
Civil War. It ſeems probable, that there were many other 
Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on account of ſome 
remarkable Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperors. 

The Ludi quinquennales, inſtituted by Auguſtus Ceſar after 
ts Victory againſt Antony; which reſolving to deliver famous 
ſucceeding Ages, he built the City Nicopolis, near Adtium, 
he place of Battle, on purpoſe to hold theſe Games ; whence 
they are often call'd Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of Shows 
Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were kept 
bY» well at Rome as at Nicopol is. The proper Curators of them 
they" the four Colleges o Prieſts, the Pontsfices, the Augurs, 

le deptemviri and Quindecemviri. 

Virgil in alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero 
o the Promontory of Actium, makes him hold ſolemn Games, 
with the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us'd on that Occaſion by 
e Romans, 


Luſtramurq, Jovi, votiſj; incendimus aras; 
mon Actiaq; Iliacis celebramus littora Ludis, Fn. 3. 


Nero, after the manner of the Grecians, inſtiruted Quin- 
quennzal Games, at which the molt celebrated Maſters of 
Muſick, Horſe-racing, Wreſtling, Se. diſputed for the 


rie 


and | 

orion. The fame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Quinquennial 

Ludibames of omician,dedicated to Jupiter Capitciinus; together 
Lit 


(s) Liv lib. 22. () Idem. lb. 36. (c) Liv. lib. 27. & lib. 30. (4) 
la, (() Lib. 2. cep. 27. (J) In Perrin. 2. (g) Sueton. Ner. 12. n 
with 
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with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (a); at which the 
famous Statius had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize: a; 
he complains ſeveral times in his Miſcellany Poems. ; 

Ludi decennales,or Games to return every tenthYear, were 
inſtituted by Auguſtus with this political Deſign, to ſecure the 
whole Command to himſelf, without incurring the Envy o 
Jealouſie of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming ſo. 
lemn Sports, and ſo gathering together a numerous Compa. 
ny of Spectators, he there made a ſolemn proffer of reſigning 
his Imperial Office to the People; tho? he — re 
ſum'd it, as if continu'd to him by the common conſent of 
the Nation (6b). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the ſucceed. 
ing Emperors every tenth Year of their Reign, to keep: 
magnificent Feaſt, with the Celebration of all ſorts of pub 
lick Sports and Exerciſes (c). 

The Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a part of 
the Triumphal Solemnity. 

Ludi Natalitii, inſtituted by every particular Emperor tc 
commemorate his own Birth day. | 

Ludi Fuvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the ſhaving of hi 
Beard; and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace orGar 
dens ; but they ſoon became Publick, and were kept wit 
great State and Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the 
following Emperors in the Palace yearly on the firſt of 74 
nuary took the Name of Fuvenalia (d). 

Cieero ſpeaks of the Ludi Fuventuts, inſtituted by Salinat 
in the Senenſian War, for the Health and Safety of theYouth 
a Plague then reigning in the City (e). 

The Ludi Miſcelli, which Suetonius makes Caligula to have 
inſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been a Miſcellan 
of Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join'd together in: 
new and an unuſual manner (JF). 

The LUDI FUNEBRES, aſſign'd for one Spe 
cies of the Roman Publick Games, as to their original anc 


manner, have been already defcrib'd in the Chapter ot 


the Gladiators. It may be proper to obſerve farther 
that Tertullian in his particular Tract De Spectaculis, 1 
he derives the Cuſtom of the Gladiatorian Combats fro 
the Funeral Rites, ſo he takes notice, that the Word 
Munus applied originally to theſ: Shows, is no Mo! 


— nn 


(a) Idem Domit. 4. (V Dio. lib. 53. (:) ibid. (d) Sueton. Ner. 11. Ca- 
ſaubou. ad. loc. (e) In Bruto. (F) Sucton. Cal. 20, Torrent, ad. loc. $ 
et; 
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than Officium,a kind Office to the dead. We muſt remember 
that tho' the Shows of Gladiators, which rook their Riſe 
fom hence, were afrerwards exhibited on many other Occa- 
ſons; yet the PrimitiveCuſtom of preſenting them at the Fu- 
nerals of great Men, all along prevailed in the City and Ro- 
nan Provinces. Nor was it coniin'd only to Perſons of Qua- 
ty but almoſt every rich Man was honour'd with this Solem- 
nity after his Death. And this they very commonly provided 
fr in their Wills, defining the number of Gladiators, Who 
hould be hir'd to engage. In ſo much that when any weal- 
hy Perſon deceas'd, the People us'd to claim a Show of Gla- 
tors, as their due by long Cuſtom. Sueronivs to this pur- 
poſe tells us of a Funeral, in which the common People ex- 
reed Money by force from the deceas'd Perſon's Heirs to be 
expended on this account (a). 

Julius Cſar brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this Ho- 
wur to the Women, when he oblig'd the People with a Feaſt, 
nd a publick Show, in memory of his Daughter (6). 

It is very memorable, that tho' the Exhibitors of theſe 
Shows were private Perſons, yet during the time of the Cele- 
ration they were conlider'd as of the higheſt Rank and Qua- 
Ity ; having the Honour to wear the Pretexta, and to be 
vated on by the Lictors and Beadles who were neceſſary to 
kep the People in order, and to aſſiſt the Deſiznatores, or 
Marſhallers of the Proceſſion (a). 


es 


(a) Suet. Tib. 37. (6b) Idem, Jul. 26. (c) Kirchman de Tuner. Rom. 
b. 4. cap. 8. 


1 SHA. 
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HAT. VII 
Of the Roman Habit. 


1 5 HN E. Roman Habit has given as much trouble to the Cx. 

ticks as any other part of Antiquity : And tho' the moſt 
learned Men have been fo kind as to leave us their Thought 
on this Subject. yet the Matter is not fully explain'd and the 
Controverſies about it admit of no Deciſion. However, with 
out enquiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the Romans, or de 
fining the exact time when they firſt chang'd their leather 
| Ferkins, or primitive Hides of wild Beaſts, for the more de 
cent and graceful Attires; it will be ſufficient to the preſent 
Deſign, to obſerve the ſeveral ſorts of Garments in uſe with 
both Sexes, and to give the beſt diſtinction of them that c: 
be found out at this diſtance. 

The two common and celebrated Garments of the Roman 
were the Toga and the Tunica. 

The Toga, or Gown ſeems to have been of a Semicircula 
Form, without Sleeves, different in largeneſs accordingt 
the Wealth or Poverty of the wearer; and us'd only upo 
occaſion of appearing in publick ; whence *tis often call 
Veſtis forenſis (a). | 

The Colour of the Gown is generally believ'd to hay: 
been White. The common Objections againſt thisOpinionare 
how it could then be diſtinguiſh'd from the Toga Candida, ud 
by Competitors for Offices; or how it comes to paſs that ve 
read particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holy day 
and publick Feſtivals; as in Horace; 


Ile repotia, natales, alioſq; dierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (b)..----- 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour. But bot 
theſe Scruples are eaſily ſolv'd. For between the Tega Alba an 
Candida we may apprehend this difference, that the former 
was the natural colour of the Wool, and the other an arti 
cial White, which appear'd with a greater advantage 0 


4 — 


(a) Ferar. de re Veſtial. lib, 1. cap. 28. (6) Lib. 2. Sat. 2. | 
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Luſtre; and therefore Polybius chuſeth rather to call the Can- 
didates Gown Aar than xevih ; not of a bare White, but 
ofa bright ſhining colour. For this purpoſe they made uſe 
of a fine kind of Chalk; whence Perſi took the hint of Cre. | 
tata ambitio (a). As to the Holy days or ſolemn Feſtivals, on | 
which we find the Romans always attir'd in White, 'tis rea- | 
ſonable to believe, that all Perſons of any Faſhion conſtantly 
put on new Gowns, which were of the pureſt White, on theſe | | 
Occaſions: And thoſe of meaner Condition might perhaps n 
chalk over their old Gowns, which were now grown ruſty, IH! 
ind had almoſt loſt their Colour (6). | 

The Diſpute between Manutius and Sigonius whether the | 


man Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is com- 
monly decided in favour of Manuriw, Vet it mult be ac- 
knowledg'd, that the beſt Authors allow ſome kind of Cir- | 
dure to the Gown, but then it mult be underſtood to be per- * 
frm'd only by the help of the Gown it ſelf; or by that part 
af it, which coming under the Right Arm, was drawn wer 
o the Left Shoulder, and ſo covering the VUmbo, or kr of 
Flights which reſted there, kept the Gown cloſ2 together. 
This Lappet Quintilian calls the Belt, in his Advice to the 
Orators about this matter: Ile qui ſub humero dextro ad ſiniſtrum 
wlique ducitur, velut balteus, nec ſtrangulet, nec fluat (c). 

This Belt being loos d, and the Left Arm drawn in, the 
Gown flow'd out, and the Sinus, or main Lappet hung about 
the Wearer's Feet. This was particularly obſerv'd in Cæſar, 
tho commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him: 
Whence Sylla us'd to advite the Noblemen, ut puerum male 
feanfum caverent (d). 

The accurate Ferraris is certainly in a miſtake as to this 
Point; for, maintaining that the Gown had no kind of cin- 
% but what they call'd Gabinus, he will have this meant on- 
of the Tunica: Bur the plain Words of Macrebius make ſuch 
duppoſition impoſlible; and Laciniam trabere expreſly points 
Wt the Gown ; for the Iunick being only a ſhort Veſt, can- 
it, by any means be concciv'd to have a Lappet dragging 1 
the Ground (e). | it 

he ſame Fault which Ha objected to Ceſar, was com- 1441 
nonly obſerv'd in Macenas, and is a mark of that effeminate 
meſs, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 
Hiſtory. 

(a) Sat. 5. ver. 197. ( Lipſ. Elect. lib. 1. cap. 13. (c) Inſtitut. lib, 
. cap. 3. (4) Sucron. Jul. cap. 45. Macrob, Saturnal. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
) Gr@vius ad Suet on. Jul. 45. 
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The learned Crevins obſerves,that the Word Pracixgi was 


proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not cloſe about 


che whole Gown, but only the fore: part of it (a). 


The CintiusGabinus is moſt happily deſciib'd by Ferrariu: 
Cinctus Gabinus non aliud fuit quam cum toge lacinia levo bra. | 


chio ſubdutta in tergum ita rejiciebatur, ut contratta retraheretur 
ad pitlus atq, ita in nodum netteretur ; qui nodus ſive cindtus to. 


* 


ctus Gabinus wes nothing elſe, but when the Lappet of the Gown, 


which us'd to be brought vp tothe Left Shoulder, being arawn thence, 
was cat off in ch a manner upon the Back, as to come round ſhort 
to the Breaſt, and there faſten in a Knot; which Rnot,or Cincture, 
tuck'd up the Gown, and made it (horter and flraighter, This Cin- 
dus 'was proper only to the Conſuls or Generals, upon ſome 
extraordinary Occaſions ; as the denouncing War, burning 
the Spoiis of the Enemy. devoting themſelves to death for the 
ſafety of their Army, and the like. It was borrow'd from the 
Inhabitants of Gabii, a City of Campania,who at the time of a 
publick Saciifice,happening to be ſet upon ſuddenly by their 
Enemies, were oblig'd, thro' haſte, to gather up their Gowns 
in this manner, and fo march out to oppoſe them (e). 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Gown us'd to 
lie over the Right Shoulder; yet upon Occaſion 'twas an eaſe 
matter to draw back that part again, and make it cover the 
Head, And learned Men are of Opinion, that the Roman: 
while they continued in the City, made uſe of this fort of co. 
vering only for the Head; never appearing in any kind ct 
Caps or Hats, unleſs they were on a Journey out of Town, 
Thus Pl»rarch informs us of the deference paid to the great 
Men as they paſs'd the Streets: of Pouale Tay ayIgwmoy Tis 
gige u emi oavres 1 d.v TY Y0m0 i ig Kea Nig din ENT 
Tic, Sm vrovru. The Ronians when they meet any Perjoi 
w/o deſer des a particular reſpett, if they chance to have then 
Gown im their Head, preſently cover. And the ſame Author 
reckoning up the Marks of Honour which 913 ſhow'd Pom: 
ey, adds m #ipakng d mugs TC 70 Il; and pulling off pu 
Gumn from bis Head, | 

"The fevc rn! forts of the Reman Gowns were the Tega Fre 
texte, the Puila, the Sordida, and the Pitta, Pur pus ea, Paimatiy 
etc. or the Trabea. 


— 


—_— — 


(o) ſHidem. ] De re Veſliar, lib, 1, cap. 14. (c) Ser vid. ad Ng 
Evet) 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing 


. WI Mark of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pallium of 

© Cloak as their common Garment ; whence Trgatus and Pal- 
f liztus are often us'd for Roman and Grucian, As allo, rhat the 
„own was the proper Badge of Peace, being gt nerally laid 
ide upon engaging in any martial Deſign. Yet it appears 
0 from ſeveral Paſlages of Livy and Plutarch. that it Was fome- 
* times worn in the Camp. It ſo, perhaps the Equates and Cen- 
„en had rhis peculiar Privilege, and that only when they 
bi i in the Camp without any thoughts of ſudden Action; as 
+ Wl Manutius learnedly conjectures (4). 


The T:g4 Pr.ctexta had a Border of Purple round theEdgess 
whence it took its Name. and in alluſion to which the Graczan 
Writers call it ue. It ſc ems Originally to have been 
ppropriated to the Magiſtrates and {ome of che Prieſts, when 


ng 8 , 5 7 . 

he WM Z firſt introduc'd by Tullus IIeſtilius. How it came to be be- 
he MW ftow'd on the young Men is differently related. Some Fanuc 
fo Mihat Tarquiuius Priſcus in a Triumph for a Victory againit the 


Sabines firſt honour'd his own Son with the Prateæta and the 


eit 
uns l aurea as Rewards of his Valour for killing one of his 
Enemies with his own Hands. For as the former was the 
o Robe of rhe Magiſtrates, ſo the Bulla aurea was till then us'd 
ale any by Generals in their Triumphal Procetiion ; being a 
the br of hollow golden Ball hanging about their Necks, in 
on ich was enclos'd ſome ſecret Amulet, or Preſervative a. 
co-Miunit Envy. Others, without regarding this firſt Story, tell 
4 of Ms, that the ſame Tarquin among other wiſe Conſtitutions, 


wol particular Care in ailizning the proper Habit to the 
ren boys, and accordingly ordain'd that the Sons of Noblemen 
ni bould mike uſe of the Pretexta and the Bulla aurea, provided 
e beir Fathers had born any Curule Office; and that the reſt 
„ bould wear the Præteæta only, as low as the Sons of thoſe wh» 
leit lad ſerv'd on Horſe-back in the Army the full time rhar the 
thorfſÞ-2% requird. A third Party refer the Original of this Cu- 
ben m to Romulus himſelt, as the Conſequence of a Promile 
Flende to the Saline Virgins, that he'd beſtow a very conſidera- 

de Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was born to any 
them by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon of 
wing them the Balla and the Prateæta was, that the former, 
ing ſhap'd like a Heart, might as often as they look'd on it, 
de no inconliderable incitement to Courage; and that the Pur- 
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8 of the Gown might remind them of the Modeſty which | 


came them at that Age (a). 


But on what account ſoever this Inſt itution took its riſe, it 


was conſtantly obſerv'd by all the Sons of the Ingenui, or Free. 
born. The Libertini too in ſome time obtain'd the ſame Pri. 
vilege, only inſtead of the Golden Bula they wore a Leathern 
one: As Juvenal intimates, Sat. 5. 


— ö Etruſcum puero fi contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tantum © ſignum de paupere loro. 


It's commonly believ'd, that the Boys chang'd this Gown 
at the Age of fowteenY ears for theTrga Hrilis: Bur Monſieur 
Dacier makes this a great miſtake. For till they were thirteen 
Years old, he ſays, they wore a ſort of Veſt withSleeves,which 
they call'd Alicata Chlamys, und then left off that to put onthe 
Pretexta: Which they did not change till they had reach'd 
the Age of Puberty, or ſevententh Year (Y). 

"Tis a very pertinent Remark, that this Pr.etexta was not 
only a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but 
beſides this had the Repute of a Sacred Habit, and therefore 
when they aſlign'd it for the uſe of the Boys, they had this 


eſpecial Conſideration, that it might be a kind of Guard or 
Defence to them againſt the Injuries to which that Age was 
expos'd (c). Thus the poor Boy in Horace cries out to the 


Witch Canidia, that was tormenting him; 


Per hoc inane pur puræ decus precor, Epod. F. 


And Perſius calls it cuſtos purpura,in his fifth Satyr. ButQun- 
e:/ian moſt expreſly, Ego vobis allego etiam illud ſacrum pratex. 
tarum. quo ſacerdotes velantur ; quo Magiſtratus, quo infirmitatem 


pueritiæ ſacram facimus ac venerabilem (4d): *] alledge, too,the 
** Sacred Habir of the Pretexta, the Robe of Prieſts and Ma 


„ giſtrates; ard that by which we derive an holy Reverence 


% and Veneration to the helpleſs Condition of Childhood. 

We find farther that the Citizens Daughters wereallow'd 
ſort of Pretexta, which they wore till the Day of Marriage 
Thuscicero againſt Verres, Eripies pupille togam præteætam. An 
Propertius, Mox ubi jam facibus ceſſit pretexta maritis. The Pre 
torii and Conſulares too. (if not all theSenators)at the Ludi om 
ni made uſe of the Præteæta (e). And the Matrons on the C4 


— _—_—_ 


| (a) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. f. cap. 6. (b) Dacier on Horace, Lib.) 


Od. 5. (c) Dacier ibid. (d) In Declamat. (e) Cicero Philipp. 2. ny 
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rtine Nones, celebrated the Feſtival in this ſort of Gown(a). 

The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Per- 
ſons, when they appear'd abroad, ſo call'd becauſe it had not 
the leaſt addition of Purple to the White. We meer with the 
ame Gown under the name of Virilis and Libera. It was cal- 
led Toga Virilis, or the Manly Gown; becauſe when the 
Youths came to Man's Eſtate, or to the Age of ſeventeen 
Years, they chang'd the Pretexta for this Habit, as was be- 
fore obſerv'd. On which Occaſion the Friends of the Young- 
ter carried him into the Forum (or ſometimes into the Capi- 
tol,) and attir'd him in the new Gown with abundance of 
Ceremony. This they call'd dies tyrocinii, the Day on which 
he commenc'd a Tyro, in relation to the Army where he was 
now capacitated to ſerve. | 

It had the Name of Toga libera, becauſe at this time the 
young Men entred on a State of Freedom, and were deliver'd 


from the Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors. Thus the 


joung Gentleman intimates in Perſius: 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaq; ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit ; 

Cum blandi Comites, totaq; impune ſuburrd 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos j am candidus umbo, Sat, 5. 


When firſt my Childiſh Robe reſign'd its Charge, 

And left me unconfin'd to live at large: 

When now my Golden Bulla (hung on high 

To Houſhold Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, © 
And my white Plaights proclaim'd my Liberty : 

When with my wild Companions I could rowl 

From Street to Street; and ſin without controul. Mr.Dryden. 


But for all this Liberty they had one remarkable reſtraint; 
being oblig'd for the firſt whole Year to keeptheirArms with- 
\ their Gown as an Argument of Modeſty. This Cicero ob- 
ſerves : Nobis quidem olim annus erat unus ad cohibendum brachis 
m top conſtitutus ( 7 

e Toga pulla and Sordida are very commonly confounded. 
et upon a ſtrict Enquiry it will appear that the firſt ſort was 
oper to Perſons in Mourning, being made of black Cloath, 
hence the Perſons were call'd atrati, The Toga ſordida was 
lack as well as the other, but from a different Cauſe, having 
own ſo by the long wearing and ſullying of it: And this(as 


(e) Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. 5. (6) Cicero pro Calis. 
u 4 has 
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has been already obſerv'd) was worn by the Priſoners at their Ml the ſame 
Tryal, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re. by Gr2v: 
mark'd that the P:4ar# whom we meet with in the Claſfics, W of Ses vit 
were not only thoſe who wore the Toga Pulla or the Trga for. Kings, a 
dida, but ſuch too as were attir'd in the Penulæe or Lacerns but Lip/t 
which were uſually Black. Thus the Learned Caſaubon in. MW Sort of T 
terprets pullatorum turba in Suetonius (a): and Quinctilian call; ¶ border'd 
the Rabble pullatus circulus ( b) and pullata turba (c), Hence it Ml Scarlet. | 
may reaſonably be conjectur'd, that when the Roman State was and the! 
turn'd into a Monarchy the Gowns began to be laid aſide by W cauſe the 
Men of the lower Rank, the Penule and Lacerne being intro. W diment:ur; 
duc'd in their room, and commonly worn without them, or W Purple; : 
ſotmetimꝭes over them. This irregularity had gain'd a great I ple, com 
Head even in A his time; who to rectiſie it in fome Mea. Ml Border. 

ſure, commanded the £diles that they ſhould ſuffer no Perſon 
in the Forum or Circus to wear the Laceina over his Gown; as 
was then an ordinary practice. TheſameexceilentPrinceraking W When 
notice at 2 publick Meeting ol an innumerable Company of W Trabea a 
Rabble in rheſ2 indecentHabits, crcied out with Indignation, En {Ml Ciaudian 1 


lulſhip of 


Sidoni a 


Romanos reram deminos gentemq; tozatam (d)! 
The Lega pit :, purpurea, palmata, the Conſular Trabea, the Dio ay 
Paludamentum and the Chlamys, hud very little Difference, (ex. cette 
cept that the laſt but one is often given to Military Officers in MW And agai! 
general, and ſometimes paſles for the Common Soldiers Coat 
(e),) and are promiſcuouſiy us'd one for the other; being the WM Velamen 
Robes of State proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Emperors, and MW Dutta v. 
all Generals during their Triumph. This tort of Gown vas And; 1 
call'd beet from the rich Embroidery, with Figures in Phy: 0 the 
ian Work: And purpurea, becauſe the Ground-Work vas Membra 
Purple. The Toga palmata indeed very ſeldom occurs, but N 


may probabiy be {uppos'd the ſame with the former, called Ming the G. 
ſo on the ſame account as the Twnica palmata, which will be be Ae 


deſcrib'd harcaſter. That it was a part of the Triumphal 


* 1 neulata, / 
Habit Martial intimates, 


Yee Ferrar, 
The Tu 
Within Doc 
tariithec 
Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to theTravea. Wn afford 
Paulus Manutivs was certainly out when he fancied it to be vhence H. 
— KF Trof the 


I comes, magnos illaſu merere triumpl os, 
Palmatꝗ; ducem (ſed cito,) redde tog e. 


(a) Auguſt. cap, av. (b) Lib. 2. cap. 12. (c) Lib. 6. cap. 4 d) Au (a) 22 
F 


eon. Auguſt. cap. 40. (e) Vid. Bayt. de re Veſt. c. II. he ar. & pr. 
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the ſame as the Toga pita, and he is accordingly corrected 
by Grevins (a). Ihe vuigar Opinion follows the diſtinction 
of Servius and Scaliger into three ſorts, one proper to the 
Kings, another to the Conſuls, and a third to the Avypurs, 
But Lipſius (b) and Rubenins (e) acknowledge only one proper 
Sort of Trabea belonging to the Kings: Being a white Gown. 
border d with Purple, and adorn'd with clavi or trabes of 
Scarlet. Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, and the Augurs, 
ind the Emperors were cali'd by the ſame Name, only be— 
cauſe they were made in the ſame Form. For the old Palu- 
\imentum of the Generals was all Scarlet, only border'd with 
Purple; and the Chlamydes of the Emperors were all Pur— 
ple, commonly bcautiftied with a golden or embroyder'd 
Border. 


Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo, Virg. Fn. 4. 


When the Emperors were themſclves Conſuls, they wore 
1 Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none elſe. 
Claudi an in his Pocms on the Third, Fourth and Sixth Con- 
ſulhip of Honorius, alludes expreſly to this Cuſtom. 


—— Cinctus mutata Gabinos 
Dives Hydaſpæis aug eſcat purpura gemmis. 


And again, 
Cc Aſperat Indus 
Velamenta lapis, pretioſaq; fila ſmaragdis 


Dutta virent. +. - 


And in the laſt, 


Membraq; gemmato trabeæ viridantia cinflu. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometime: 
ind the Gown, which have not yet been explain'd, nor wou d 
be of much Uſe if thoroughly underſtood : Such as the Toga 
mdulata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, ſcutulata, &c. 
dee Ferrar, de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. 


The Twnica.or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment worn 


vithin Doors by it ſelf, and abroad under the Gown: T'hePro- 
tariitheCapite cenſi, and the reſt of theDregs of the City, could 
nt afford to wear the Ig, and ſo went about in their Tunics, 
Vhence Horace calls the Rabble tunicatus popellus, and the Au- 
mor of the Dialogue de claris Oratoribus, populus tuni cat in. The 


— —— — — —— — — — 


L (a) Prafat. ad 1. Fol. Theſ. Rom. (U) Ad Tacit. Ann. 3. (e) De re 
er. Of præcipue de laticlavo. lib. 1. cap. 5. 2 
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old Roman: as Gellius informs us (a). at firſt were cloath'd only 


in the Gown. In a little time they found the Convenience of | 


{hort ſtrait Tunic, that did not cover the Arms; like theGre. 
cian *Zouilts. Afterwards they had Sleeves coming down to 
the Elbow, but no farther, Hence Suetonius tells us that Coſar 
was remarkable in his Habit,becauſe he wore the Laticlavian 
Tunic, clos'd with gatherings about his Wriſt (b). Rubeniu 
thinks he might uſe this piece of Singularity ro ſhow himſelf 
deſcended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus objects, in Vir. 
gil, as an Argument of their Effeminacy, 


Et tunice manicas, & habent redimicula mitræ (c). 


And Ii:s or Aſcanius is ſtill to be ſeen dreſs'd after the 
ſime Faſhion in ſome old Gemms (d). 

Vet in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunic: did not only 
reach down to the Ankles, whence they were call'd Talare i but 
had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gave them 
the Name of Chirodotæ. And now it was counted as ſcandalous 
to appear without Sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be ſeen 
in them. And therefore in the Writers of that Age, we com- 
monly find the accuſed Perſons at a Tryal habited in the 
Tunic without Sleeves, as a mark of Infamy and Diſgrace(e), 

The ſeveral ſorts of the Tunic, were the Palmata, the A. 
guſticlavia, and the Laticlavia, 

The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the Toga pitta. It had its Name either 
from the great breadth of the Clavi, equal to the Palm of the 
Hand; orelſe from the Figures of Palms, embroyder᷑ d on ĩt (f 

The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided a- 
bout the Clavi, Some fanſie them to have been a kind of 
Flowers interwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to 
be the Buttons or Claſps by which the Tunic was held toge- 
ther. A Third fort contend that the Latus clavus was do. 
thing elſe but a Tunic, border'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks 
the Clavi did not belong properly to the Veſt, but hung 
down from the Neck, like Chains and Ornaments of that 
Nature. But the molt general Opinion makes them to have 
been Studs or Purls ſomething like Heads of Nails, of Fur: 

le or Gold work'd into the Tunic, 

All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the accu 
rate Rulenius, who endeavours to prove, that the Clavi were n 


3 


(4) Lib. 7, cap. 12. (b) Suet. Jul. cap. 45. (c) Æneid 11. (d) Ru- 
benius de Laticla v. lib. 1. cap 12. (e] ibidew. (F) Feftus iu 2 
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more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the middle 
of the Garments, which were afterwards improv d to golden 
and embroyder'd Lines of the ſame Nature. We mult not 
therefore ſuppoſe them to have receiv'd their Name, as an 
immediate alluſion to the Heads of Nails, to whieh they bore 
no Reſemblance ; but may remember that the Ancients us d 
to inlay their Cups and other precious Utenſils with Studs of 
Gold, or other Ornamental Materials. Theſe from their 
likeneſs to Nail heads, they call'd in general Clavi. So that 
it was very natural to bring the ſame Word to ſignihe theſe 
Lines of Purple, or other Colours which were of a diftcrent 
Kind from all the reſt of the Garment ; as thoſe ancienr 
Clavi were of a different Colour and Figure from the Veſſels 
which they adorn'd. 

Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtraight down the 
Veſt ; the former were uſed only in the Liverics of the Pope 
and other publick Servants; by the Mulicians, and ſome 
Companies of Artificers, and now and then by the Women; 
being term'd Paragaude. The proper Clavi came ſtraight 
down the Veſt, one of them making the Tunic, which they 
call'd the Anguſticlave and two the Laticlave. 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 
Monſieur Dacier's Judgment of the Matter cannot fail to 
neet with as kind Reception. 

He tells us, that the Claws were no more than purple 
Galoons, with which they border'd the fore Parr of the 
Tunic, on both Sides, in the place where it came together. 
The broad Galoons made the Laticlave, and the narrow the 
Auguſticla ve. Therefore they are ſtrangely miſtaken who 
make the only Difference between the two Velts to conſiſt 
in this, that the one had but a ſingle Clavus, the other two, 
ind that the Senatorian Clavus being in the middle of the 
Veſt cou'd poſiibly be but one. For tis very plain they had 
each of them two Galoons binding the two Sides of the Coat 
Where it open'd before ; fo that joining together with the 
vides they appear'd juſt in the Middle; whence the Greeks 
calld ſuch a Veſt usowegvesy. That the Galoons were ſow'd 
on both ſides of the Coat, is evident beyond Diſpute from the 
followingPaſſage of Varro: nam ſi quis tunicam ita conſuit, ut al- 
tera plagula fit anguſtis clavis,altera latis utraq; pars in ſuogenere 
caret analogid. For if any one ſhou'd ſew a Coat in this Manner, 
that one ſide ſhould have a broad Galoon,and the other a narrow one, 
neither part has any thing properly anſwering to it, As to the 
Name of the Clavi, he thinksſthere needs no farther Reaſon be 

| given, 
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given.than that theAncients call'd any thing which was made 
with Delign to be put upon another thing, Clavus, (a), 

Ir has been a receiv'd Opinion that the Anguſticlave diſtin. 
guifh'd tne Knights from the Common-People, in the ſame 
Manner as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the 
Equeſtrian Rank; but Rubenins aversthat there was no manner 
of Difference between the Tics of the Knights, and thoſe of 
the Commons. This Conjecture ſeems to be favour'd by 4%. 
pian in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, where he tell: us, 
6 S\evioy WH 73 wa mls S297 TAL CuO , Ts Bunty; 
n A £0Aj) mag Y:c2:Tumy cmxorrCr. The Slave in Habit goes like 
his Maſter ; and excepting only the Senator's Robe, all other Gar. 
ments are common to the Servants. And Pliny, when he ſays that 
the Rings diltinguiſh'd rhe Equeſtrian Order from the Com. 
mon People, as their Tunic did the Senate from thoſe that 
wore the Rings; would not probably have omitted the other 
Diſtinction, had it been real. Beſides both theſe Authorities, 
Lempridius in the Lite of Alexander Severus confirms the pre- 
ſent Aflertion. He acquaints us that the aforeſaid Emperor 
bad ſome Thoughts of atligning a proper Habit to Servants 
ditterent from that of their Maſters : But his great Lawyers 
Ulpian and Paulus diſſuaded him from the Project, as what 
wou'd infallibly give Occaſion to much quarrelling and dil- 
tenlion; fo that upon the whole he was contented only to di- 
ſtinguiſh the Senators from the Knights by their Clavis. 

But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the uſe of Purple among the Ran, 
which the Civilians tell us was ſtrictly forbid the Common. 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſerv'd 
that all the Prohibitions of this Nature, are reſtrain'd to ſome 
particular Species of Purple. Thus Julius Cæſar forbad the 


uſe of che Cenchilian Garmente, or the &2»93iSzs5 (b)Y, And 


Nero afterwards prohibited the ordinary Uſe of the Amethy- 
ſtine or H ian Purple(c). Theſe Conjectures of Rubenius need 
no better Confirmation than that they are IL peated and ap- 
prov'd by the molt judicious Grevins (d). ; 
According tu this Opinion it is an eaſie Matter to reconcile 
rhe great Conteſt between Manntius and Liſius and the inte: 
rior Criticks of both Parties about the Colour of the Tun, 
the former aflerting it to be Purple, and the other White: 


por cis evident it might be call'd either, if we ſuppoſe the 


Ground-Work to have been White, wich the addition of theſe 
Purple Liits or Galoons. | As 


— 


ene. : I * 
(a Datier on Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. (%) Sueton. Jul. cap. 43. C) Aden 
Nerone, cap 32 (d) Suction. Jul. 43. Of Hh. 10. Domitian. 10. 
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As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the La- 
ticlave, it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe: Senators 
who were Patricians had the Privilege of ufing this Veſt in 

 W their Childhood together with the Prætexta. But the Sons of 
. Wl thoſe Senators who were not Patricians,did not put on the La- 
clave till they applied themſelves to rhe Service of the Com- 
non Wealth, and to bearing Offices (a). Vet Auguſtus chang'd 
. W thisCuſtom,and gave the Sons of any Senators leave to aſſume 
„ue Laticlave preſently after the time of their putting on the 
Ig Virilu, tho' they were not yet capable of Honours ( b). 
e And by the particular Favour of the Empcrors, the ſame 
- W Privilege was allow'd to the more ſplendid Families of the 
u Knights. T'hus Ovid ſpeaks of himſelf and Brother, who 
„e known to have been of the Equeſtrian Order: 


MW Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus auns, 
5 Liberior fratri ſumpta mihiq, tog a; . 
e. [duiturg, bumers cum lato purpura clavo, &c. (c). 


And Statins of Metins Celer, whom in another Pl:ce he 
terms Splendidifſimus (d), (the proper Stile of the Knights) 


-==-=-=-=-=- Pucr hic ſudavit in arms 
Notus adhuc tantum majoris munere clavi (2), 


Beſide the Gown and Tunic, we hardly meer with any Gar- 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of an 
enquiry into their Difference. Yet among theſe the Lacerna 
nd the Penula occur more frequently than any other. In the 
od Gloſs upon Perſi Sar. 1. Verſe 63. they are both call'd 
Palia ; which identity of Names might probably ariſe from 
the near reſemblance they bore one to the other and both to 
the Grecian Pallium The Lacerna was lirſt us d in the Camp, 
but afterwards admitted into the City, and worn upon their 
Gowns to defend them from the Weather. The Penala was 
metimes us'd with the fame Deſign, but, being ſhorter and 
ter for Expedition, it was chicfly worn upon a Journey (f). 
EY  Rabenius will have the Lacerna and the Pena to be bath 
fe. che hodied kind of Frocks,girt about in tne Riddle, che on- 
55 } Uiſterence betwern them being that the Penn were always 
te: uunthel. acerna of nos — tainCalourzaud hat theCuculus the 
the or Hood was fow & on the fmer, but worn as a diſtinct 
leſe 1 8 vl X e e ' ee PE 
. (2) Sce Pliny, Lib. 8. Epift. 23. (6) Sucton. Arg. cap. 37. ( c) Triſtium 
. . E/. 19. () Præfat. ad lib. 3. Sylvarum. (e) Syiv. lib 3. carm. 
J) See Lipl, Elct. Iib. 1. cap. 13. & Dr. Hey aaꝝ on Ju det. 1. 
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thing from the other (a). But Ferrarius who has ſpent 1 do: 
whole Book in animadverting on that Author, wonders that that 'R 
any Body ſhould be ſo Ignorant, as nor to know theſe tw I SO K 
Garments to have been of a quite diſtinct Species (6b). - l 55 
It will be expected that the Habits of the Roman Prieſts WM” 1 | 
ſhou'd be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain lu. . 8 
telligence, only what concerns the chief of them, the Augus, Ito : 
the Flamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Tra. 1 
bea firſt dy'd with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. A. 1 b 
benius takes the Robe which Herod in Deriſion put on ot“ en 


Saviour to have been of this Nature, becauſe St. Matthew call PE _ 
it Scarlet, and Sr, Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphus (a Gar. W reef 
ment twice dy d) for the Augural Robe (c). ie Pal. 
The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Lena, a ſort af. Veſ 
Purple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſtn'd about the 10. W 

Neck with a Buckle or Claſp. It was inter woven curioully * 
with Gold. ſo as to appear very Splendid and Magnificent, and th ir 
Thus Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit, b oy 
Ad tale 


=== Tyricq; ardebat murice lena And 27 
Demiſſa ex humeris : dives que munera Dido 1 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverad auro. En. 4. Pro cri: 
Tigrids, 

The Pontiffs had the honour of uſing the Prætexta; and 
fo kad rhe Epulones, as we learn from Li, Lib. 43. 

The Prieſts were remarkable for their modeſty in Apparel 
and therefore they made uſe only of the Common purple, 
never affecting the more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus 
Cicero, Veſtieus aſper naſtrd hac pur purd plebeid ac pene fuſes (4). 
He calls it our Purple becauſe he himſelf was a Member df 
the College of Argurs, f 

"There are two farther Remarks which may be made in re: 
ference to the Habits in general. Firſt that in the time 0 
an) publick Calamity, twas an uſual Cuſtom ro change rhell 
Apparel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition ; d 
which we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſuc 
Occaſions the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear 
only in the Habit of Knights. The Magiſtrares threw aſide 
the Pretexta, and came abroad in the Senatorian Garb. Tit 
Knights 1: off their Rings, and the Commons chang d the? 
Gowns for the Sagum or Military Coat (e). 


— 
n 


(% De Laticlav. lib. 1. cap.6. (b) 1 Re Veſt. cap. ult. > 
Epiſt. Famil. lib. 2. Epiſt. 16. (a) Pro Sextio. (e) See Ferrar. de Re Veſtial. 
lib. 1. cap. 27. my 
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The other Remark is the Obſervation ot the greatCaſaubon, 
that the Habit of the Ancients,and particularly of the Romany, 
in no Reſpect differ d more from the Modern Dreſs, than in 
that they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and Stoc- 
kins, which if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhould call 
fmoralia and tibialia. Yet inſtead of theſe, under their lower 
Tunics or Waſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their Thighs 
ind Legs round with Silken Scarfs or faſcig; tho' theſe had 
now and then the Name of feminalia or femoralia and tibia- 
N. la, from the Parts to which they were apply'd (a). 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 

in Wihe Common-wealth the Govn was us'd alike by Men and 

Women (b). Afrerwards the Women took up the Stola and 

the Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stola was their ordi- 

dear Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their An- 
les: When they went abroad they flung over it the Pala or. 

by. Palium a long open Manteau (c), which cover d the Stole 
ind their whole Body, Thus Horace, 


Ad tales flola demiſſa & circumdata pall; (d). 
And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 


Pro crinals auro, pro longe tegmine pallæ, 
Tigridis eæuvi e per dorſum à vertice pendent (e). 


Rubenius has found thisDiffterence in theStole,that thoſe of ths 


are, Modinary Women were White trimm'd with a Golden Border; 
ple, Mead thoſe of Ladies of Quality Purple with Golden Purls(f). 
Chis They dreſt their Heads with what they call'd Vitte and 


Hſcie, Ribbonds and thin Saſhes; and the laſt Sort they 
viſted round their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make 
tem Slender; to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g). 


Haud ſimilis virgo eſt virginum neflrarum,quas matres ſtudent 


my Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vintto peftore, ut graciles ſient. 
n; ot The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of 


lonelt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. 


ie We precul vittæ tenues, inſig ne pudoris (V). 
The I And deſcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 


then . 

(a) dueron. Auguſt, cap. 82, Caſaubon. ad locum. () Vid. Ferrar. de re 
— ef lib. 3. cap. 17. (e) Dacier on Horace. lib. 1. Sat. 2. ver. 99. (a) 
uit. race 101d. (e) An. II. ver. 576. (F) De Laticlav. lb. 1. cap. 16. 


91) 48. 2. Seen. 4. (Y) De Art. Amand. lib. 1. 
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Vitta coercebat poſitos ſine lege capillos (a). 


It's very obſervable that the Common Courtezans were not 
allow'd to appear in the Stela, but oblig'd to wear a fort of 
Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of it's Reſemblance t 
the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that place of Horace 


Part II 


Gan Quid inter- 
Eſt, in matrong, ancilla, pecceſve togats? L. 1. S. 2. V. z 


The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Tata the com 
mon Strumpet, in oppoſition both to the Matron and thi 
Serving-Maid. 

Some have thought that the Women (on ſomeAccounto 
other) wore the Lacerna too: But the riſe of this Fancy 
owing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Fuvenal, 


Ip/e lacernatæ cum ſe factaret amice. 


Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Poet does not ſpeaks 
the ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whor 
Nero made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. $ 
that F:'venal's Lacernata amica is no more than if we {nou 
lay a Miſtreſs in Breeches, 

The Attire of the Head and Feet will rake in all that x 
mains of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been! 
former Remark that the Remans ordinarily us'd none, excep 


the Lappet of their Gown ; and this was not a conſtant C 


ver. but only occaſional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or oth: 
accidental Inconveniences. Hence it is that we ſee none o 
the old Statues with any on their Heads, beſides now an 
then a Wreath, or ſomething of that Nature. Euſtathiu ut 
the firſt of rhe Ody/ſes,tells us that the Latins deriv'd this Cu 
ſtom of going barcheaded from the Greeks, it being notoriou 
that in the Age of the Heroes, no kind of Hats or Caps wen 
at all in Faſhion: Nor is there any ſuch thing to be met will 
in Homer. Yet at ſome particular Times we find the Roman 
uſing ſome ſort of Covering for the Head; as at the Sacrifice 
ar the Publick Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon a Jour 
ney. or a War. like Expedition. Some Perſons too were d 
low'd to have their Heads always cover'd; as Men who he 
been lately made Free, and were thereupon ſhav'd cloſe a 
their Head, might wear the Pilers, both as a Defence tro! 
the Cold, and as a Badge of their Liberty. And the lame ff 
vilege was granted to Perſons under any Indiſpoſition ( 


— 


„ — 


(a Met amorph. lib. 1. Fab. 9. (b) Lipfins de Amphithe. Cap. 19: 
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As for the ſeveral ſorts of Coverings deſign'd for theſe uſes, 

» f many of them have been long confounded beyond any poſſibi- 
J liry of a diſtinction: And the Learned Salmaſius (a) has obſer- 
ved, that the Mira, the Pileus, the Cucullus, the Galerus and the 
Paliolum,were all Coverings of the Head. very little differing 
from one another, and promiſcuouſly us'd by Authors. However 
thereareſome of 'em which deſerve a more particularEnquiry. 
The Galerus Voſſius (b) derives from Galea, the Roman Hel- 
met, to which we muſt ſuppoſe it to have born ſome Reſem- 
blance. Servius, when he reckons up the ſeveral forts of the 
prieſts Caps, makes the Galerus one of them, being compos'd 
of the Skin of the Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice: The other Two 
being, the Apex, a ſtirch'd Cap in the form of a Helmet, with 
the addition of a little ſtick fix'd on the top, and wound a- 
bout with white Wool; properly belonging to the Flamines; 
and the Tutulus a Woollen Turban much like the former, pro- 
per to the High. Prieſt. By the Galerus its likely he means the 
Albo.Galerus made of the Skin of a white Beaſt offer'd in Sa- 
ctifice, with the addition of ſome 'T wigs taken from a Wild- 
Olive-Tree ; and belonging only to Fupiter's Flamen. Yet we 
find a fort of Galerus in uſe among the ordinary Men; and the 
Galericulum (which ſome do call Galerus) common to both 
dexes. This was a Skin ſo neatly dreſs'd with Men or Womens 
Hair, that it could not eaſily bediſtinguiſh'd from the Natural. 


II 


lat re 
ell 


10 lt was particularly us d by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair; 
te Seton. reports of Nerc(e): As alſo by the Wreſtlers to Pp 
= their own Hair from receiving any Damage by the oy 8 
pop with which they were rubb'd all over before they exerci ed. 
hes This we learn from Martial's Diſtich on the Galericulum : 

is Cu Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos, 

oriou 


His poteris madidas condere pelle comas. 


Wel 
T Wilk 
] 

FR 
ranges 


The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at Publick 
Shows and Sacrifices, and by the Freed-Men. For a Journey 
they had the Peraſus differing only from the former in that it 


Jor had broader Brims, and bore a nearer reſemblance ro our 
oh ats as appears from the common Pictures of Mercury: And 
elne it rook its Name from 7v]eyyuu to open or ſpread out(d), 
, fron he Miera, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho? we often meet 


ibi vith . in Roman Authors, are none of them beholden to that 
Mio 3 122 ® AW 0 
9 Alon for their Original. The Mitre ſeems to owe its invention 


— (dr Vopiſ. & Græv. in Sueton. Claud. 2. (b) Cap. 1 2. (c) Voſſius 
19. Unaleg. in v. Petaſus. (d) Lipſius de — cap. 19. 


to 


— 
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to the Trojans; being a crooked Cap, tied under the Chin The 
with Ribbonds. It belong'd only to the Women among the N raw Hi 
Romans ; and is attributed to the Foreign Courtezans tha W were ne 
fet up their Trade in that City, ſuch as the but in tl 

. -rridta lupa barbara mitre Werrs, 

p : 5 Senator 
in Juvenal. Yet among the Trojans we find it in uſe among when tl 
the Men. Thus Remulus ſcouts them in Virgil, Wear te 

Et tunice manicas & habent redimicula mitre : them ap 
O vere Phrygie; neq; enim Phryges (a)! ing Age 
And even /£nea himſelf is by Iarbas deſcrib'd in thisDreſ, 

Mcuonis mentum mitra crinemq, madentem And? 
Subnexus. En. 4. 216. 

The Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eaſtem Per g/ 
Kings, and Great Men, only with this difference, that the 
Princes wore it with a ſhar frrait Top, and the Nobles with 2 
the Point a little bending downwards (). then the 

The Diadem belong'd to the Kings of Rome as well as to Prefs, a 
the Foreign Princes, This ſeems to have been no more than 

a white Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head like that which Inficu 
compoſeth the Turkiſþ Turban: Thoſe who are willing to 
find fome nearer reſemblance between the Diadem and our The ( 
modern Crowns, may be convinc'd of their Miſtake from — the 
that Paſſage of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that 1 Wh 
made uſe of her Diadem to hang her ſelf with (c). fe ſer 

Theſe white Faſcie among the Romans were always look d © es t 
on as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when Ponyy by wir 
the Great appear d commonlyabroad with a whiteScarf wound, oe Jil 

about his Leg, upon pretence of a Bruiſe or an Ulcer. thoſe . 1 Q 
who were jealous of his growing Power, did not fail to inter r Half 
pret it as anOmen of his affecting the ſupreme Command, and 4 1 
one Favonius plainly told him, it made little Odds on what Part heN he 
he wore the Diadem, the Intention being much the ſame(s) 1 

To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral ſorts of the RomanShooes u, und 

Slippers Sc. which moſt frequently occur in reading, are th 13 th 
Perones,the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Soles and Crepide, ane i eren 
the Caligæ; beſides the Cothurnus and Soccus which have bee Ling the 
already deſcrib'd. | Sic 

: gag Pri: 

(a n. 9. 616. (b) Dempſter ad Roſin. lib. 5. cap. 35. (e] Pla. e) De 1 


Lacul. (a) Valer. Mac. Iib. 6. cap. 2. ide, 1 


The 


hat 


ong 
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The Perones were a kind of High- Shooes, rudely form'd of 
raw Hides, and reaching up to the middle of the Leg. They 
were not only us d by the Country- People, as ſome imagine; 
but in the City too by Men of ordinary Rank. Nay, Rubenius 
averrs, that in the elder times of the Common Wealth, the 
Senators as well as others went in the Pero's ( * However, 
when they came to be a little poliſh'd, they left this clumſy 
Wear to the Ploughmen and Labourers ; and we ſcarce find 
them applied to any one elſe by the Authors of the flouriſh- 
ing Ages. Thus Perſius brings in the 


— Peronatus arator; S. 5. V. 102. 
And Juvenal, 


- Que non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perone tegi.------S, 14. V. 186. 


Virgil indeed makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero: But 
then they were only a Company of plain Ruſticks, Legio a. 
greſtis, as he calls them; beſides they wore it but on one Foot: 


ca --Veſtigia nuda ſiniſtri 
Inſituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero. Fn. 7. 690. 


The Calces Lunati were proper to the Patricians to diſtin- 
wiſh them from the Vulgar, ſo call'd from an Half. Moon in 
Irory worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half. Moon to 
have ſery'd inſtead of a Fibula or Buckle (): But Rubenius(c) 
refutes this Conjecture. by ſhowing from Phloſtratus, that it 
vas worn by way of Ornament, not on the fore-part of the 
dhooe like the uckle, but about the Ankle. Plutarch in his 
Roman Queſtions gives abundance of Reaſons why they us d 
the Half Moon father than any other Figure; but none of 
bis Fancies have met with any Approbation from the Learn- 
d. The common Opinion makes this Cuſtom an alluſion to 
the Number of Senators at their firſt inſtitution ; which being 
an Hundred was ſignified by the Numeral Letter C. | 

Yet the Patricians before they arriv'd at the SenatorianAge, 
ad even before they put on the Præteæta, had the Privilege of 
ung the Half. Moon on their Shooes. Thus Statius Sylv. 5. 


Sic te clare puer genitum ſibi curia ſenſit : 
Primag; Patricia clauſit veſtigia lun. 


(a) De Laticlav. lib. 2. cap. 1. (b) De Calceo Antiq. cap. 9. (e) De 
#iiclev, lib, 2. Cap. 4. 
X 2 As 
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As for the Senators who were not Patrici ans, they did nat 
indeed wear the Halt-Moon, but that Ornament ſeems not 
to have been the only Difference between the Senatorian and 
the common Shooes. For the former are commonly repre. 
ſented as Black, and coming up to the middle of the Leg; 
as in Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. 

———— Nigris medium impediit crus 

Pelli bus. 

Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the Four black 
Straps, which he ſays faſtned the Senators Shooes, being tyd 
pretty high on the Leg (). Dacier tells us the Senators had 
two ſorts of Shooes, one for Summer, and the other for Win. 
ter. The Summer Shooes he deſcribes with ſuch Eeathern 
Straps croſſing one another many times about the Leg, and 
nothing but a Sole at the Bottom. Theſe he calls Campqgi: 
(tho? Rubenius attributes this Name to a ſort of Caligæ won 
by the Senators under the later Emperors(6).) The Winter: 
| Shooes he ſays were made of an entire black Skin, or ſome 


of the Leg, without any open Place except on the Top(c). 
It's uncertain whether the Calcei Mullei were ſo call'd tron 
the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name t, 
that Fiſh from their reddiſh Dye. They were at firſt the pecu 
liar Wear of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings cl 
Rome, and upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State were x 
ropriated to thoſe Perſons who had born any Curule Office 
— perhaps they might be worn only on great Days at these 
lebrat ion of ſome Publick Sports, when they were attir'd inth: 
whole Triumphal Habit, of which too theſe Shooes made: 
part. Fulius Ceſar, as he was very ſingular in his whole Ha 
bit.ſo was particularly remarkable for wearing the Mule: 
ordinary Days; which he did ro ſhow his Deſcent from thi 


times of a white one reaching up to cover the greateſt | 


Alban Kings (4). In Colour and Faſhion they reſembled th 


Cothurni, coming up to the middle Leg, tho' they did not c 
ver the whole Foot but only the Sole like Sandals (e). Dac 
informs us that at ſuch time as the Emperors took up the u 
of theſe red Shooes, the Curule Maaiftrates chang'd the Fa 
ſhion for Embroyder d ones /. 

TheRomar Soleæ were a ſort of Sandals or Pantofles without! 
nyUpper Leather,fothat they cover'd only theSole of the Fod 


0 De re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. () Ibid. cap. 5. (e Dacier on Hu- 
Book 1. Sat, 6. (4) Dio. lib. 49. (e) Lib. 2. cap. 2. (f) Dacier on f 
race Book 1. Sat. G. 
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being faſten'd above with Straps and Buckles. Theſe were the 
ordinary Faſhion of the Women,and therefore counted Scan- 
lalous in the other Sex. Thus Cicero expoſeth Verres(a), and 
and WY ci b) for uſing this indecent Wear; and Livy acquaints us 
Pre-W that the great Scipio was cenſur'd on the ſame Account (e). 
£2 Yet upon all Occaſions of Mirth and Recreation or lawful 
edulgence, *rwas Cuſtomary for the Men to go thus looſſ 
ſhod : As at Entertainments. and at the Publick Shows of a 
ſorts in the Circos or Amphitheatres. 
MW The Crepide,which now and then occur in Roman Authors, 
JO :re generally ſuppos'd to be the ſame as the Sole.e under the 
bal Greek Name xpnnid+s. But Baldwin is ſo nice as to aſſign this 
Difference, that the Crepida had two Soles, whereas the So- 
La confiſted of but one. Therefore he is not willing to be 
nd beholden to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be de- 
P42 riv'd from the Crepitus or creaking that they made, which 
worn could not be ſo well conceiv'd in thoſe which had but a ſingle 
Leather (d). That the Grecian zpnniS:5 did really make ſuch 
2 kind of Noiſe (which we can't eaſily imagine of the Solee) 
x plain from the common Story of Momus, who being 
brought to give his Cenſure of Venus, cou'd find no Fault, 
only that her xn, or Slipper, creak'd a little too much. 
The Caliga was the proper Soldiers Shooe, made in the 
dandal Faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, 
tho' it reach'd to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of j 
Wood like our old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French Pea- 2000; 
ants, and ſtuck full of Nails. Theſe Nails were uſuaily fo Tit 
rery long in the Shooes of the Scouts and Sentinels, that 114 
Suetonius (e) and Tertullian (F) call thoſe Caligæ Speculatores, as | 
by mounting the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they gave a } | | 
greater Advantage to the Sight. 110 
Twas from theſe Caligæ that the Emperor Caligula took 04! 
: 4 ? 
| 


is Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards 
red up in the Habit of a Common Soldier (z). And hence | ' BJ. 
Iwenal (þ) and Suetonius (i) uſe Caligati for the Common Sol- 11 
ers without the addition of a Subſtantive. 


1 

inn 

my _ ( 4] 
R * 


(4) Verrin. 4. (b) De Haruſp.Reſponſ. (c) Lib. 29. (d) Baldwin. Calc. 


"W's cap. 13. (e) Caligul. cap. 5 2. (f) De Coron. Milit. (g) Sueton. Ca- 4 | 
84. Cap.9. (%) Sat. 16. v. 24. (i) Auguſt. 25. 8 111108 
| 1 | | | 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the ROM AN Marriages. 
"THE Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſo learned. 


ly explain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great Law. 
vers Tiraguel, Sigoni us, Bri ſſoniis, and the two Hottomans, will 
appear very intelligible from a diligent enquiry into the E. 
ſpouſals, the Perſons that might lawfully marry with one an- 
| other, the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeveral Ways of 
contracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the Wedding, 
and the Cauſes and Manner of Divorces. 

The Eſpouſals or Contract before Marriage was perform'd 
by an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might 
be done as well between abſent Perſons as preſent ; as well in 
private, as before Witneſſes. Vet the common way of betro- 
thing was by Writings drawn up by common Conſent, and 
ſeal'd by both Parties. Thus Juvenal Sat. 6. 


Si tibi legitimis pactam junctamq; tabellis 
Non es amaturus. 


And again, Sat, 10, 
Veniet cum Signatoribus auſpex, 


Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Wo. 
man, which in Pliny's time was us'd to be of Iron, without x 
ny Stone in it (a). Thus the ſame Satyriſt, 


Conventum tamen & pattum & ſponſalia noſtra 
Tempeſtate paras, jamq, a tonſore magiſtro * 
Pecteris, & digito pignus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat. 6. 


There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpouſals 
but they might be made at any time, provided that both Pat. 
ties were ſenſible of the Obligation; which they were not 
ſuppos d to be till their Seventh Year. Yet Auguſtus after- 
wards order'd that no Eſpouſals ſhould be eſteem'd valid,ex- 
cept ſuch as were conſummated by the Nuptials within two 
Years time (C). 
No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman; but 
then this was extended toany free Denizon of the City, tho 


* {i} Plin. N. H. lib. 33+ cap. 1. (6) Sueton. Aug. cap. 34 hot 
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born in any other Parts: For thus Dionyſius (a) reports of the 
Latines, Livy (b) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) of the In- 
habitants of Aricia. Yet in Rome we meet with one eminent 
reſtraint about theſe Matters,and that is a Law of theDecem- 
in prohibiting any Marriage between the Patrician Families 
and the Plebei ans. But within ſeven or eight Years the Com- 
mons had given ſo many dangerous Tokens of their Reſent- 
ment of this Injury, that upon the Motion of Canuleius, Tri- 
lune of the People, the Conſuls were een forc'd to give con- 
ſent to the enacting of a contrary Decree,allowing a free alli- 
ance in Marriage betweenPerſons of allOrders and Degrees(4d). 

TheRomans were very ſuperſtitious in reference to the Par- 
ticular time of Marriage, fancying ſeveral Days and Seaſons 
yery Unfortunate to this Deſign. The Kzlends, Nones and Ide, 
of every Month were ſtrictly avoided. So was the whole Feaſt 
of the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves Faſtor. 2. 


Conde tuas, Hymenze, faces, & ab igni bus atris 
Aufer; habent alias mæſta ſepulchra faces. 


Go, Hymen, Stop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide thy Torches from the diſmal Flames. 
Thy Preſence wou'd be fatal while we mourn ; 
And at ſad "Tombs muſt other Tapers burn. 


The whole Month of May was look'd on as Ominous to 
contracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman 
(Queſtions: And Ovid. Faſt. 5. 


Nec vidue tedis eadem, nec virginss apta 
Tempora, que nupſit nec diuturna fuit. 
Hic quoq; do causd, ſi te 22 tangunt, 

Mn,. malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 


No Tapers then ſhou'd burn, nor ever Bride 
Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd: 

Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs ſay: 
The Girls are all ſtark naught that wed in May. 


la ſhort the moſt happy Seaſon in all Reſpects for celebra 
ing the Nuptial Solemnity was that which follow'd the Ie; 
af June. Thus Ovid ſpeaking of his Daughter, 


Hanc ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora tedis 
Apta requirebam, queq; cavenda forent. 


— 


— 


. 


(a) Lib. 6. (2) Lib. 38. (e) In Philinh (d) Liv. Lib, 4 
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Tunc mihi poſt ſacras monſtratur Junius Idus 
Utils & nuptu, utils eſſe viru. Fall. 2. 
Reſolv'd to match the Girl, I try'd to find 
What Days unproſp'rous were, what Moons were kind: 


After Fune's Sacred Ides my fancy ſtaid, 
Good to the Man, and Happy to the Maid, 


The three ways of contracting Matrimony, were farre.co. 


empticne, and uſu,which fall properly under the conſideration 


of the Civil Law; the main difference of them in ſhort was 


this. Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial Rites were per. 
form d with ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings of burnt Cakes, 
by the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis. Plinyſays,this 
was the moſt Sacred Tye of all (a): Yet we are aſſur' d, that 
after ſome time it was almoſt univerſally laid aſide, as thought 
to include too many troubleſom Ceremonies (C). A Divorce 
after this way of Marriage, Feſtus calls Diffarreatio, Coempri 
was when the Perſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one 
another by the Ceremony of giving and taking a Piece of 
Money. The Marriage was ſaid to be made by uſe, when 
with the Conſent of her Friends the Woman had liv'd with 
the Man a whole Year compleat without being abſent three 
Nights; at which time ſhe was reckon'd in all Reſpects a lav. 
ful Wife,tho' not near ſo cloſely join'd as in the formerCaſe, 

TheNuptialCeremonies were always begun with the taking 
of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit genero ſocrus nul 
its auſpicibus, nullis auftoribus, funeſis ominibus omni um (c). 

In dreſſing the Bride they never omitted to divide herLocks 
with the Head of aSpear; either as a token that theirMarria- 
ges firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the Rape 
of theSabineVirgins (4): Or as an Omen of bearing a valiant 
and warlike Of-spring : Or to remind the Bride, that being 
married to one of a Martial Race, ſhe ſhould uſe her ſelf to 
no other than a plain unaffected Dreſs : Or becauſe the great- 
eſt part of the Nuptial Care is reterr'd to Juno, to whom the 
Spear is Sacred, whence ſhe took the Name of Dea Quirs, 
Quiri among the Ancients ſignifying this Weapon (e). Ow 
alludes to this Cuſtom in the ſecond of his Faſti: 


Nec tibi que cupide matura videbere matri 
Comat virgineas baſta recurva comas, 


Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


79 Lib. 18. cap. 2. (b) Tacit. Annal. 4. (e) Orat. pro Cluent. (d) pa- 
r arch. in Romul, (e) Idem Quæſt. Rom. 87. [a 
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In the next place they crown'd her with a Chaplet of 
flowers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this 
Occaſion. Thus Catullus, 


Cinge tempora fiori bus 
Suaveolentis amar aci: 
Flammeum cape. 


And Juvenal, deſcribing Meſſalina when about to marry 
Filius: 

—— Dudum ſedet illa parato 
Hammeolo. Sat. 10. 


Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths ſhe wore the Tunica recta 
or common Tunic, call'd recta from being woven upwards, of 
the fame Nature with that which the young Men put on 
with their Manly Gown (a); this was tied about with a 
Girdle which the Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 

Being dreſs'd after this Manner, in the Evening ſhe was 
lad towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by Three Boys habited 
in the Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. 
Five Torches were carried to light her; for which particular 
Number Plutarch has troubled himſelf to find out ſeveral 
Reaſons (b). A Diſtaft and a Spindle were likewiſe born a- 
long with her, in memory of Caia Cecilia or Tanaquil, Wife 
to Tarquinius Priſcus, a famous Spinſter (e): And on the ſame 
account the Bride call'd her ſelf Caia, during the Nuptial So- 
lmnity, as a fortunate Name. 

Being come to the Door, (which was garniſh'd with 
Flowers and Leaves, according to that of Carulus : 


Veſtibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret.) 


ſhe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd 
them over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and 
dorcery. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to En. 4. 


Praterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum 


Conjugy anti qui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus nives, & feſtd fronde revintum. 


Being to go into the Houſe ſhe was not by any means to touch 
the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main ſtrength. Either 
becauſe the Threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, a moſt chaſte 
Goddeſs, and fo ought not to be defil'd by one in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances: Or elſe that it might ſeem a piece of Modeſty 


(s) Pliny lib. 8, Cap. 48. () Rom. Queſt, 2, (c) Plin. lib, 8, cap. 48. 
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to be compell'd into a Place where ſhe ſhould ceaſe to be 


Virgin (a). 

Upon her entrance ſhe had theKeysof theHouſe deliver'dty 
her. and was preſented by the Bridegroom with twoVeſlels,one 
of Fire, the other of Water ; either as an Emblem of Purity 
and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Far. 


neſt of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extremities l). 


And now {he and herCompanions were treated by theBride. 
groom at a ſplendid Feaſt, on which Occaſion the Sumptuaty 
Laws allow d a little more Liberty than ordinary in he Ex- 
pences. This kind of Treat was ſeldom withourMuſick,com: 
pos'd commonly of Flutes ; theCompany all the while ſinging 
Thalaſſius,or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymeneus, There are ſc. 
veral Reaſons given by Plutarch (e) for the uſe of this Word: 
The common Opinion makes it an Admoniſhment to good 
Huſwifery, the Greek Word maaae ſignifying Spinning; and 
among the Conditions which were * upon by the Sabine; 
and Romans after the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that 
the Women ſhould be oblig'd to no ſervile Office for their 
Husbands, any farther than what concern'd Spinning, 

At the ſame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgil Eclog. 8. 

Sparge, marite, nuces.— 
Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the moſt 
commonly receiv'd makes it a Token of their leaving Chil. 
diſh Divertiſements, and entring on a more ſerious State of 
Life, whence Nucibus relictis has paſs'd into a Proverb, This 
Conjecture is favour'd by Catullus ; 


Da nuces pueris, iner: 

Concubine : Satis diu 

Lufifti nucibus, Lubet 

Fam ſervire Thalaſſio. 

Concubine, nuces da, 
In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a vet 
of good old Wives, that had been never married but to one 
Man, plac'd the Bride on it with a great deal of Ceremony. 
Thus Catullus, | 


Vos bone ſenibus virs 

Cognitæ breve fæminæ 

Collocate puellulam. 

Fam licet venias, marite, &C. 3 


| (a) Plutarch. Rom. Queſt, 1. Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. 8. () plut arc. 
Rom. Queſt, 1. (c) Mem in Romul. & Rom. Quæſt. 31. Nothing 
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Nothing now remain'd but for the Bridegroom to looſe 


her Girdle, a Cuſtom that wants no Explanation ; only it 


may be obſerv'd to have been of great Antiquity : Thus 
Moſchus in his Story of Fupiter and Europa: 

.d, J mM Emtgny averdGem b, 

Ab os ot mehuv wiTenv. 
Homer Odyſs. 2. 

AVow magdtviniy Conn, 
And Muſeu in Hero and Leander: 

Qs wiv ma0T ew 6d) eng 1ucam wireny, 
lo N EmCnoas agrovos KU eins. 

There ſeldom wanted a ware wo of Boys, and mad 
Sparks got together, to {ing a parcel of obſcene Verſes, which 


were tolerated on this Occaſion. They conſiſted of a kind of 
Rſcenuine Rhimes. Hence Catullus ; 


Nec diu taceat procax 
Feſcennina locutio. 


And Claudian : : 
Permiſſiſq; jocis turba licentior 
Exultet tetricis libera legibus, 


TheDay after, the new Married Man held a ſtately Supper, 
and invited all his old Companions to a Drinking Match; 
which they term'd a Wt 

The whole Subject of Divorces belongs entirely to the 
Lawyers, and the diſtinction between repudium and divortium 
is owing to their Nicety ; the firſt they make the breaking 
off a Contract, or Eſpouſal ; and the laſt a Separation after 
actual Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of 
Remulus, which ſuffer'd not a Wife to leave her Husband, 
but gave a Man the Liberty of turning off his Wife, either 
upon poyſoning her Children, or counterfeiting his private 
Keys, or for the Crime of Adultery. But if the Husband 
on any other Occaſion put her away, he order'd one Moiety 
of his Eſtate to be given to the Wife, and the other to fall to 


the Goddeſs Ceres ; and that whoever ſent away his Wife, 


ſhou'd make an Atonement to the Gods of the Earth (a). "Tis 
very memorable that almoſt Six Hundred Years after the 
Building of the City, one P. Servilius or Carvilius Spurius, was 
the firſt of the Romans that ever put away his Wife (6). 


(e) Plutarch in Romul. (b) Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1. Plutarch 
Compar, Romul. & Theſ. & Rom. Qu. 13. Th 
| | e 
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"The common way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill to 
the Woman containing Reaſons of the Separation, and the 
render of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her: this they 
rerm'd repudium mittere. Or elſe it was perform'd in her pre. 
ſence before ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formalities of 
tearing the Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away 
the Keys, and turning the Women out of Doors. But how. 
ever the Law of Remulus came to fail, its certain that in later 
Times the Women too as well as the Men, might ſue a Di. 
vorce, and enter on a ſeparate Life. Thus Juvenal Sat. 9. 


— Fugientem ſæpe puellam 
Amplexu rapui, tabulas quoq; freperat & jam 
Signabat, 


And Martial Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. 


Menſe novo Maii veterem Proculeia maritum 
Deſera, arg; jubes res ſibi habere ſua, 


We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the grounds 
of the common Opinion about the borrowing and lendingof 
Wives among the Romans, He that chargeth them moſt {e- 
verely with this Practice is the moſt Learned Tertullian in 
his Apology, chap. 39, Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos &c, Al 
things (ſays he, ſpeaking of the Chriſtians) are common among 
us, except our Wives: M admit no Partnerſhip in that one 
Thing, in which other Men are more profeſſedly Partners, who nit 
only make uſe of their Friend's Bed, but very patiently expoſe their 
own Mives to a new Embrace: I ſuppoſe. according to the Inſti. 
tut ion of the moſt wile Ancients; the Græcian Socrates, and tnt 
Roman Cato; who freely lent out their Wives to their Friend: ! 
And preſently after, O ſapientiæ Attice (5 Romanæ gravitatis 
exemplum! leno eſt Philoſophus & Cenſor, O wondrous Example 
of Attick Wiſdom, and of Roman Gravity! a Philoſopher and 4 
Cenſor turn a Pair of Pimps, 

Chiefy on the ſtrength of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally tax'd with ſuch a Cuſtom : And a very greit 
Man of our own Country (a) expreſſeth his Compliance wit 
the vulgar Opinion, tho' he ingeniouſly extenuates the Fault 
in a parallel Inſtance, So much indeed muſt be granted, that 
tho' the Laws made thoſe Husbands liable to a Penalty who 
either hir'd out their Wives for Money, or kept them alter 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery, yet the bare 
Permiſſion of that Crime did not fall under the Notice 


— 


(a) Sir William Temple, Introductieu to the Hiſt. ef Eng. 
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the civil Power. And Ulpian ſays exprelly, ei qui patitur uxo- 
em ſuam delinquere, matrimoniumq; ſuum contemnit ; quiq; 
cmtaminatione non indignatur, na adulterum non infligitur, 
He that ſuffers his Wife to defile his Bed, and contemning his 
Matrimonial Contract, is not diſpleas'd at the Pollution, does not 
incurr the Penalty of Adulterers. But tis almoſt impoſſible that 
this ſhould give Occaſion to ſuch a Fancy, being no more 
than what is tolerated at preſent. It may therefore be alledg'd 
in Favour of the Romans, that this Opinion might probably 
have its Riſe from the frequent practic: of that ſort of Mar- 
riage, according to which a Woman was made a Wife only 
by Poſſeſſion and uſe, without any farther Ceremony. This 
was the molt Incompleat of all Conjugal T yes; the Wife be- 
ing ſo, rather by the Law of Nature, than according to the 
Roman Conſtitution ; and therefore ſhe was not call'd Mater- 
familias nor had any Right to inherit the Goods of her Huſ- 
band; being ſuppos'd to be taken purely on the Account of 
procreating Iſſue. So that after the bearing of Three or Four 
Children, ſhe might lawfully be given to another Man. 

As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the Cenſor for him of Vtica, and 10 loſt the Sting of hrs 
darcaſm.)The beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Straboand Plutarch, The Place of Strabo is in his ſeventh Book. 
Irogsn 5 e F Tamgor on ayiig ein vous Ths yuydiveg Tos Ja pe 
a nd)SSpa1 E i adegmy eu E ay may d14axw?9) Vo rei 
Nd Aha 9 K &£,7wp Oeg]now Sendivm £ZtNoxes Thy Markiav 8 
nh, x7! xAcugy Proneiuy iS. They report of theſe Tapurians 


that tis counted lawful among them to give away their Wives to 


ther Men, after they bave had Two or Three Children by them: 
4s Cato, in our time, upon the requeſt of Hortenſius, gave him 
bis Wife Marcia, according to the old Cuſtom of the Romans. 
Here by &aNN/var and Ze Soke we ſhou'd not underſtand the 
lending or letting out of Women, but the marrying them to 
new Husbands; as Plato uſeth #ufav 2v3a]iguy muy, to beſtow 
Daughters in Marriage, 

Plutarch before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd 
that this Paſſage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a 
Play, and is very difficult to be clear'd, or made out with 
any certainty. His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas, who 

al it from Munatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Compani- 
on, and runs to this Effect. | 
Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ſignal Worth, and approv'd 
„ Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Fami- 
: larity with Caro, but defir'd alſo to be united to his * 
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* mily, by ſome alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting 
* upon Cato he begun to make a Propoſal about takin; 
* Cato's Daughter Porcia from Bibulus, to whom ſhe had al. 
* ready born three Children, and making her his ownWikfe 
offering to reſtore her after ſhe had born him a Child, 
* Bibulus was not willing to part with her altogether : Adding 
* that tho' this in the Opinion of Men might ſeem Strange, 
yet in Nature it wou'd appear Honeſt and Profitable to the 
* Publick, with much more to the ſame purpoſe. Cato cout 
not but expreſs his Wonder at the ſtrange Project, bu 
* withal approv'd very well of * their Houſes: When 
«* Hortenſius turning the Diſcourſe, did not ſtick to acknoy. 
<« ledge, that it was Cato's own Wife which he really defird 
* Cato perceiving his earneſt Inclinations, did not deny hi; 
* Requeſt, but ſaid that Philip the Father of Martia ought 
* alſo to be conſulted. Philip, being ſent for, came, and find. 
ing they were well agreed, gave his Daughter Martia ts 
Horgenſius in the preſence of Cato, who himſelf alſo afliſted 
at the Marriage. ; 

So that this was nothing like lending a Wife out, but 
actually Marrying her to another while her firſt Husband wa 
alive, to whom ſhe may be ſuppos'd to have come by that 
kind of Matrimony which is founded in the right of Poſſe. 
ſion. And upon the whole the Romans ſeem to have been 
hitherto Unjuſtly Taxed with the Allowance of a Cuſtom 
not uſually practisꝰd among the moſt barbarous and favage 
part of Mankind. 


* 


— 6ꝛ—— .cer en... 


CHAP. X. 
Of the ROMAN Funerals. 


TH E moſt ancient and generally receiv'd Ways of Bury int 
have been Interring and Burning; and both theſe we find 
at the ſame time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow'd in 

probability from the Grecians. That the Grecians interr'd 
their dead Bodies may in ſhort be evinc d from the Story o 
the Epheſian Matron in Petronius, who is deſcrib'd fitting and 
watching her Husband's Body laid in a Vault. And tou 
the Argument which Solon brought to juſtifie the Right o 

the Athenians to the Ile of Salama, taken from the dead Bo- 
dies which were buried there not after the manner of thell 


Competitors the Megarenſians ; but according to 1 8 
aſhion; 
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faſhion; for that the Megarenſians turn'd the Carcaſe to the 


ling Faſt, and the Athenians to the Welt ; and that the Athenians 
da MW had a diſtinct Sepulchre for each Body, whereas the Megaren- 
ViſeW zan, put two or three into one (a). That the ſame People 
d. i bmetimes burnt their dead is beyond diſpute from the Te- 
ding fimony of Plutarch, who ſ 3 of the Death of Phocion 
nge. vells us, that for ſome time none of the Athenians dar d light 
the Funeral Pile, to burn the Body after their manner. As alſo 


ound from the deſcription of the Plague of Athen, in Thucydides 
bull in wege 38 del,. &c. with the Tranſlation of which 
hen paſſage Lucretius concludes his Poem. 


ſir d Namg; ſuos conſanguineos aliena rogorum 

bis Inſuper exſtrutta ingenti clamore locabant, 
ght Subdebantg; faces, multo cum ſanguine ſæpe 
find. Rixantes potius quam corpora deſererentur. 


ited MW To prove that both theſe ways of Burial were us'd by the 
Romans is almoſt unneceſſary. For burning is known by e- 
but MW very one to have been their common Practice. And as for 
w laterring, their great Law · giver Numa particularly forbad the 
that burning of his own Body but commanded it to be laid entire 
oſſel. in a Stone Coffin (b). And we learn from Cicero (e) and Pliny 
been (4), that the Family of the Cornelii interr'd their Dead all a- 
ſtom I long till the time of Hlla the Dictator, who in his Will gave 
vage Wl expreſs Orders to have his Body burnt: Probably to avoid 
the Indignities that might have been offer'd it after burial by 
the Marian Faction, in return for the violence ſhow'd by 
Hle's Soldiers to the Tomb and Relicks of Marius. 

But tho' Burning was che ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome 
particular Caſes it was Poſitively forbid.and look d on as the 
higheſt Impiety. Thus Infants who died before the breeding 
of Teeth, were enclos'd unburnt in the Ground (e): 


ying 

find Terra clauditur infant, 

in 1 Et minor igne rogi. Juvenal. Sat. 15. 
ear 


ry Of MW The Place ſer apart for the interment of theſe Infants was 
and call'd Syggrundarium. The ſame Superſtition was obſerv'd in 
from reference to Perſons who had been ſtruck dead with Light- 
it of ning or Thunder (H. For they were never burnt again, but 
ater a great deal of Ceremony perform'd by the Auſpices, 


nian (a) Plutarch. in Solon. (b) Plutarch. in Num. (c) De Leg. lib. 2. (4) 
H. lib, 7. cap. 54. (e) 1dem lib. 7. cap. 16. (f)1dem lib. 2 cap. 25 
an 
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and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth, 
or elſe ſometimes let alone to lie upon the Ground where 
they had fallen. In both Caſes the Place was preſently in. 
clos'd either with a ſtone Wall, or Stakes, or ſometimes only 
with a Rope, having the Name of Bidental, from the Biden; 8 
or Sheep that was offer d. Peſſius uſeth Bidental for the Per. $7 8 
ſon that had come to this unhappy End. , 


An quia non fibris ovium Ergennaq; jubente 
Triſte j aces lucis, evitandumq; bidental, 


For they fanſied that where e er a Thunder-Bolt fell, the 
Gods had a particular Delire to have that place Sacred to 
their Worſhip ; and therefore whether a Man had been kill d 
or no, they us'd the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the 
Ground (a). 

The ſeveral ſorts of Funerals fall under the common Head; 
of Funus indictivum and Funus tacitum. The funus inditivm 
had its Name ab indicendo,from inviting.becauſe on ſuch Oe 
caſions there was made a general Invitation of the Peopleby 
the Mouth of a Publick Cryer. This was celebrated with 
extraordinary Splendor and Magnihcence, the People being 
preſented with publick Shows, and other uncommon Diver 
tiſements. The Funus Publicum, which we meet with ſo of 
ten, may be ſometimes underſtood as entirely the ſame wit 
the Indictive Funeral.and ſometimes only as a ſpecies of it, | 
is the ſame when it denotes all the State and Grandeur of thi 
more noble Funerals, ſuch as were uſually kept for rich anc 
great Men. It is only a ſpecies of the Indictive Funeral, when 
either it ſignifies the proclaiming of a Vacation, and an 1njun- 
Ction of publick Sorrow, or the defraying the Charges of the 
Funeral out of the Publick Stock. For 'tis probable that at 
both theſe Solemnities a general Invitation was made by the 
Cryer, yet in this Latter it was done by Order of the Senate, 
and in the Former by the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the 
Pleaſure of his Heirs, But no one will hence conclude, that 
the Funerals of all ſuch rich Men were attended with the 
Formality of a Vacation, and an Order for Publick Grief. For 
this was counted the greateſt Honour that cou'd be ſhow'dto 
the Relicks of Princes themſelves: Thus the Senate decreet 
a publick Funeral for S»phax, the once great King of Num- 
dia; and for Perſes King of Macedon, who both died in Priſon 
under the Power of the Romans (H). And Suetonius informs u 
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that Tiberius (a), and Vitellins (C), were buried with the ſame 
Srate, yet upon account of having perform'd any ſignal Ser- 
vice to the Common-wealth,this Honour was often conferr'd 
on private Men: and ſometimes upon Women too, as Dio 
relates of Attia the Mother of Fulius Ceſar (e); and Xiphilin 
of Livia (d). Nor was this Cuſtom peculiar to the Romans, 
for Laertius reports of Democritus that deceaſing after he had 
d above a hundred Years, he was honour'd with a Publick 
kuneral, And Fuſtin tells us, that the Innabitants of Mar- 
files, then a Grecian Colony, upon the News of Rome's be- 
ing taken by the Gauls, kept a Publick Funeral to teltihe their 
Condolence of the Calamity (e). 

There ſeem to have been different ſorts of Publick Funerals 
in Rome, according to the Magiltracies, or other Honours, 
which the deceaſed Perſons had born. As the Prætorium, the 
Conſulare, the Cenſorium, and the Triumphale. The two laſt 
were by much the more magnificent, which though former- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd, yet in the time of the Emperors were join'd 
in one with the name of Funus cenſorium only; as Tacitus often 
uſeth the Phraſe. Nor was the Cenſorian Funeral conhn'd to 
private Perſons, but the very Emperors themſelves were ho- 
nour'd with the like Solemnity after their Deaths; as Tacitus 
reports of Claudius (F), and Capitolinus of P:riinax, 

The Funus Tacitum,oppos'd tothe Indiive,orPublickFune- 
nl, was kept ina private manner without the Solemnizarion of 
Ports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller,ora general Invi- 
ation, Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim, Morti natus es: minus 
moleſtiarum habet funus tacit um. And Ovid. Triſt. 1. Eleg. 3. 


Vocunq; aſpiceres, luctus gemituſq; ſonabant, 


Formag; non taciti funeris inſtar erat. 


This is the ſame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
ports, that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extremely kind and mu- 
niicent, as to allow even Vulgar Funerals to be kept at the 
Charge of the Publick. Propertius calls it plebeium funus. 


Plebeii parve funers exequiæ. Lib. 2. El. 4. 
Auſonius : Funus commune, 
Tu gremio in proavi funus commune locatum, 


2 — 


(s) cap. 75. (5) cap. 3. (e) Lib. 47. (4) In Tiberio. (e) lib. 
. (J) Anal. 12. 
Y And 
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And Suztonius, funu tranſlatitium, when he informs ug 
that Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero (a). 

To the ſilent Funerals may be referr'd the Funera acerba, r 
untimely Obſequies of Youths and Children; which Fuveny| 
ſpeaks of Sat. 11. 


Non præmaturi cineres, non funus acerbum 
Luxuriæ, &c. 


And Virgil Xn. 6. 


Infantumq; anime flentes in limine primo: 
Quos dulcis vitæ expertes & ab ubere raptos 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acer bo. 


The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as wen 
us'd to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were 
afterwards perform'd to the dead Corps. 

When all Hopes of Life were now given o'er, and the 
Soul as it were jult ready for its flight, the Friends, and near- 
eſt Relations of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him and 
embrace his Body till he expir'd. "Thus Suetonius (O) relate 
that Auzuſtus expir'd in the Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need there 
be any farther Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body is ac. 
quainted with. The Reaſon of it is not fo well known: Moſt 
probably, they thought by this pious Act to receive into their 
own Bodies the Soul of their departing Friend. Thus 416 
novanus in the Epicede of Livia: 


Soſpite te ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu mea condas 
Lumina, & accipias hanc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul when it was about 
leaving the Body, made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſlage; 
whence animam in primo ore, or in prims labru tenere, is to lr 
at Death's Door. And they might well imagine the Soul ws 
thus to be transfus'd in the laſt Act of Life, who cou'd fan 
that it was communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we find 
they did from theſe Love. Verſes, recited by Macrobiu, the 
Original of which is attributed to Plato: | 


Dum ſemibulco ſuavio 
Meum puellum ſuavior, 


n 


(a) Ner. 33. (0 Auguſt. 91. 
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Dulcemq; florem ſpirits 

Duco ex aperto tramite, 

Anima tunc apra & ſaucia 
Cucurrit ad labia mihi, &c. (a). 
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Nor did they only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, 
but afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on 
the Funeral-Pile. Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. 


Fleby & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, lcQo, 
Triſtibus & lachrymu ofcula mixta dabs. 


And Propertius, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12. 


Oſculaq; in gelidis ponet ſuprema labellu, 
Cum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx, 


Another Ceremony us'd to Perſons expiring was the taking 
of their Rings. Thus Saetonius reports, that when the Em- 
peror Tiberius ſwooned away, and was repured dead, his 
Rings were taken from him, tho' he afterwards recover'd, 
and asked for them again (b). They are much miſtaken 
who fanſie him to have done this with Deſign to change his 
Heir; for tho' *rwas an uſual Cuſtom with the Ancients to 
conſtitute their Heir or Succeſſor by delivering him their 
Rings on their Death-bed, yet this ſignified nothing in caſe 
a Legal Will was produced to the contrary (c). 

But whether they took off the Rings to fave them from the 
Perſons concern'd in waſhing and taking care of the dead 
Body, or any other Account, tis very probable that they 
vere afterwards reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in 
the Funeral-Pile; as may be gather'd from that Verſe of 
Propertius, where deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the 
Habit in which ſhe was burn'd, he ſays, 


Et ſolitum digito beryllon adederat igun. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, 
common both to Romans and Gracians, is known - any one 
hat has bur look'd in a Claſſic Author. It may only here be 
obſerv d, that this Ceremony was perform'd for rhe moſt 
part by the neareſt Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, 


ſr OE 


%) Macrob. Saturn. lib, 2. cap.2, (b)cap.7 3.(c)See Faler. Max.1.7.c.8. 
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and by Wives to their Husbands, by Parents to their Chil. 
dren, and by Children to their Parents, &c. of all which we 
have a multitude of Inſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us chat 
as they clos'd the Eyes of rhe dying Perſons, ſo they open'd 
them too again when the Body was laid on the Funeral Pile, 
And his Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, at neque ab bomine ſi. 
premum ſpears fas fit, & carlo non oftends nefas (a); becayſe 
they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes ſhou d be ſeen by 
Men at their laſt motion, or that they fhou'd not be expoſed to tl; 
view of Heaven. 

And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were 
dead, they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were 
perform'd before the Burial,ſuch as concern'd the Act of the 
Funeral, and ſuch as were done after that Solemnity, 

Before the Burial we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing 
and anointing the Corps, not by any means proper to the 
Romans, but anciently us d by almoſt all the civiliz'd Parts of 
the World, owing their firſt Rife to the Invention of the &. 
2yptians, Theſe Offices in Rome were either perform'd by the 
Women whom they term'd Fer ; or elſe in Richer or no. 
bler Families by the Libitinarii, a Society of Men who pot 
their Livelihood by preparing Things in order to the $0- 
lemnization of Funerals. They had their Names from Lili. 
tina the Goddeſs who preſided over Obſequies. Hence the 
word Libitina is commonly us'd for Death it ſelf; or fore 
very thing in general relating to the Funerals, becauſe in the 
Temple of that Goddeſs all Neceſſaries proper on ſuch Oc: 
caſions were expos'd to Sale. Phedrus alludes to this Cuſtom, 
ſpeaking of a covetous Miſer, Lib. 5. Fab. 77. 


Qui circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, 
Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 


But, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have beer 
the chief Perſons concern d in ordering Funerals, undertak: 
ing the whole Care and Charge of ſuch a Solemnity at a {et 
Price ; and therefore they kept a great Number of Servants 
to perform the working Part, ſuch as the Pollinctores, the 
Veſpillones, &c. The firſt of theſe were employ'd to anoint the 
dead Body, and the others we may chance to meet with here 
after. In alluſion to this Cuſtom of anointing the Corps, Mai 
tial plays very gentilelv on the Maſter of an Entertainmem, 
where there was much Eſſence to be got, but very little Meat: 


— 
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(a) lib. 11, cap. 37. 
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Unzuentum fattor bonum dediſti 
Condi vn, here, fed nihi i ſcidiſti. 
Res ſalſa eſt bene olere & eſurire. 
Lui non canat & wngitur, Fabulle, 
Is vere mihi mortuts videtur, 


When the Body had been waſh'd and anointed, they pro- 
ceeded to wrap it in a Garment : The ordinary People for 
this purpoſe made ufe of the common Gown, and tho' in 
ome Parts of Traly the Inhabitants were fo rude as not ro 
wear the Gown white they Iiv'd, yet Fauvenal informs us that 
they did not want it at their Death; 


Pars magna Italiæ efs, fi verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuzs, Sat. 3. 


But thoſe who had born any Publick Office in the State, 
or acquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapt 
in the particular Garment which belong'd to their Place, or 
o their Triumph; as Lim (a) and Pohbius (v) expreſly re- 
port. It may here be obſerv'd that the Ancients were ſo very 
areful and ſuperſtitious in reference to their Funeral Gar- 
nent, that they often wove them for themſelves and their 
Friends during Life. Thus Virgil brings in the Mother of 
Evjalus complaining, 


—— Nee te, tua fimera, mater 


Produxi, preſſive oculos, nec vulnera laws : 


Vefte tegens, tili quam notes feftina dieſq; 
Urgebann, & rels cures folabar aniles, En. 11. 


It the Deceas'd had by his Valour obrain'd any of the ho- 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was drefs'd for the Funeral; that the reward of 
Venue might in ſore meaſure be enjoy d after Death; as 
Cicero obſerves in his ſecond Book of Laws. Other Perſons 
hey crown d with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too 
aorn'd the Couch on which the Body was laid. The Primi- 
ive Chriſtians inveigh'd ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as little 
ß than Idolatry ; as is to be ſeen particularly in Mizutzus 
felix (e) and Tertullian (d). 
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The next Ceremony that follow 'd was the collecatio or ly. 


ing out of the Body, pertorm'd always by the neareſt Rela. 
tions. Whence Dio cenſures Tiberius for his neglect of Livia, 


—— — — — 


* p07 ay Emo om, A dmolevicay wr Tege)sm. He nei. 


ther viſited her when ſhe was ſich, nor laid her out with his on 
Hands, after ſhe was dead, 

The Place where they laid the Body was always near the 
Threſhold, at the entrance of the Houſe. 


— recipitq; ad limina greſſum, 
Corpus ubi exanimi poſitum Pallantis Aceſtes 
Servabat ſenior. Virg. An. 9. 


And they took particular care in placing the Body, to turn 
the Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Perſus 
has left us elegantly deſcrib'd in his Third Satyr. 


------tandemq; beatulus alto 
Compoſitus lecto, craſſiſq; lutatus amomis, 
In portam rigidos calces extendit. -- 


The reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhow all Perſons whether 
any Violence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death,which 
might be diſcover'd by the outward Signs. 

We muſt not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out-cry 
ſet up at ſuch Intervals before the Corps, by Perſons who 
waited there on purpoſe ; this was done, either becauſe they 
hop'd by this means to ſtop the Soul which was now taking 
it's flight, or elſe to awaken it's powers which they thought 
might only lie ſilent in the Body without Action. For the 
firſt reaſon we are bcholden to Propertius : 


At mihi non eculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, 
Unum impetraſſem te revocante diem, 


The other is taken from the explication of this Cuſtom by 
Servius on the ſixth of the Æneids; and ſeems much the more 
probable Deſign, For the Phyſicians give ſeveral Inſtances 
of Perſons, who being buried thro' haſte, in an Apoplectic 
Fir, have afterwards come to themſelves, and many times 
3 periſh'd for want of aſſiſtance. | 
Ifall thiscrying out ſignified nothing,the Deceas'd was faid 
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frequent Alluſions in almoſt every Author. Lucan is very e- 
legant to this purpoſe, . 


— — 


. Sic funere primo 
Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata j acent, nec mater crine ſoluto 
Exigit ad ſavos famularum brachia planus, Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per- 
form'd before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ſticking up 
ſme Sign, by which the Houſe was known to be in Mourn- 
ing. This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches of 
Cypreſs, or of the Pitch tree, near the Entrance, neither of 
which Trees being once cut down, ever revive, and have on 
that account been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 

Thus much was done before the Funeral: in the Funeral 
we may take notice of the Elatio, or carrying forth, and the 
Act of Burial. What concerns the Firſt of theſe will be 
made out in obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſons, and 
the Place, What Day after the Perſons Death was appointed 
or the Funeral, is not very well agreed on. Servius on that 
Pallage of Virgil, En. 5. Verſ. 65. 


Præterea, fi nona dies mortalibus ægrn, &c. 


expreſly tells us, that the Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, on 
the eighth Day was burn'd, and on the ninth the Relicks were buried. 
but there are many Inſtances to prove that this ſer Number 
af Days was not always obſerv'd. Therefore perhaps this be- 
long'd only to the Indictive and Publick Funerals, and not 
o the Private and Silent; eſpecially not to the acerba Funera, 
n which things were always huddled up with wonderful 
haſte, Thus Suetonius reports of the Funeral of Britannicus 
, and of the Emperor Ortho (e): And Cicero pro Cluentio, 
bo 1pſo die puer cum hord undecims in publico & valens viſus eſſet, 
ante noctem mortuus, & poſtridie ante lucem combuſtus. 

As to the Time of carrying forth the Corps, anciently they 
made uſe only of the Night ; as Servius obſerves on thoſe 
words of Virgil, 


De more vetuſto 
Funereas rapuere faces, An. 11. v. 142. 


(0%) Plin. lib. 16, cap. 33. Serv. ad Eu. 4. (b) Ner. 3 2. (c) Or ho. 81. 
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meeting with the Magfſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes they 
thought wou'd be defil'd by ſuch a Spectacle. Hence theFy. 
neral had its Name a funalibus from the Torches, and the Veſ. 
pillones or Veſperones were ſo calld from Veſper the Evening, 

Nothing is more evident than that this Cuſtom was not 
long obſerv'd, at leaſt not in the Public Funerals, tho! i 
ſeems to have continued in the ſilent, and private, as Serviy 
acquaints us in the ſame Place. Hence Nero took a Fair Ex. 
cuſe for hurrying his Brother Britannicus his Body into the 
Grave immediately after he had ſent him out of the World, 
For Tacitus reports that the Emperor defended the haſty By. 
rial which had caus d ſo much Talk and Suſpicion in a pub. 
lick Edict, urging that it was agreeable to the old Inſtituii 
ons, to hide ſuch untimely Funerals from Mens Eyes. a 
ſoon as poſſible, and not detain them with the tedious For. 
malities of Harangues, and Pompous Proceſſions. It may 
not be roo nice aRemark,that in the more ſplendid Funerals 
the former part of the Day ſeems to have been defign'd for 
the Proceſſion. Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial of Hl 
that the Morning being very Cloudy over Head, they deferr*d car. 
zying forth the Corps till the Ninth Hour, or Three in the After. 
noon. But tho? this Cuſtom of carrying forth the Corps 
by Night in a great meaſure ceas d, yet the bearing of Torches 
and Tapers ſtill continued in practice. Thus Virgil in the 
Funeral of Pallas, Xn. 11, 


o 


-----»-Lucet via longo 
Ordine flammarum, & late diſcriminat agros. 


And Perſius, Sat. 3. 
Hinc tuba, candele, &c. 


And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us'd ar the Nuptial 50- 
lemnity, the Poets did not fail ro take the hint for bringing 
_ both into the ſame Fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. Eleg. 
aſt : 


Viximus inſignes inter utramgq, facem. 
And Ovid in the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Acontius: 


Et face pro thalami fax mihi mortis erat, 
Among 


The reaſon he gives for it, is, that hereby they might avoid 
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did Among the Perſons concern'd in carrying forth the Corps, 
vey ve may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, 
pu. ſach as the Siticines, the Prefice, the Ludii and Hiſtriones,the 
Vf. new Freed. Men, the bearers of the Images, Sc. The Name 
g of the Siticines. A. Gellius (a) derives from Situs and Cano, from 
not I ſinging to the Dead. They were of two forts, ſome ſound- 
) it ing on the Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. That the 
vin Trumpets had a ſhare in this Solemnity, we learn from Virgil 
Ex. in the Funeral of Pallas, En. 11. 


the Exoritur clamorg; virum, clangorꝗq; tubarum. 


Bu. And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 


Ah! mea tum quales caneret tibi, Cynthia, ſomuos 
Tibia, funeſta triſtior illa tubs. 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag-pye,that upon 
hearing the FTrumpets at the Funeral of a Rich Man, for 
ſme time after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no man- 
ner of Note, when, on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this 
while deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up exactly 
the fame Tunes that the Trumpets had play'd, and hit all 
the Turns and Changes to Admiration (6b). 

For *tis likely that the Trumpets were us'd only in the 
Publick Funerals to give the People Notice to appear at the 
Solemnity, as Lipſius inſtructs us (c). 

The Tibicines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children, 
and younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the 
Enerds, and Statius, Theb, 6. in the Funeral of Achemorus ; 


Tum fignum luftis cornu grave mugit adunco 
Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum producere manes. 


The Learned Dacier has lately declar'd himſelf of the 

lame Opinion (d). But *ris certain that this cannot always 

have held good. For Suetonius mentions the Tibiæ in the 
:2] So. funeral of Fulius Ceſar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius. 
ning in his Apocolocynthoſir, And Ovid ſays of himſelf in plain 
Eleg. Words, 


Interea noſtri quid agant niſi triſte libelli ? 
Tibia funeribus convenit iſta meis, Triſt. 1. El. 1. 


—— 


(s) Lib. 25. cap. 2. (b) Plut. de Animal. Solert. (c) De mili- 
ke ub, 4. cap. 10. (4) Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. v. 44. (e) cap. 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes 
were us'd in all ſorts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate Kirch. 
man has given his Judgment. 
It appears from tne Figures of Trumpets and Flutes on 
the old Monuments, that Inſtruments of thoſe kinds us'd 
at Funeral Solemnities were longer than the ordinary ones; 
and ſo fitted to give a ſharper and more mournful Sound, 


Hence Ovid calls the Funeral Trumpet /onga tuba. 


Pro longã reſonet carmina veſtra tubs, Amor, 2. El. 6, 


After the Muſicians went the Prefice, or the Mourning 
Women, hir'd on purpoſe to ling the nenia or /eſſus, the Fu- 
neral Song fill'd with the Praiſes of the Deceas'd; but for the 
moſt part triflingand mean Hence the Grammarian in Gelius 
rook his Flout againſt the Philofophers, Vos Philo/ophi mera e. 

ſtis (ur M. Cato ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. Namque collegiſt is & le. 
ctitaſtis res tetras & inanes Y frivolas, tanquam mulierum voce. 
preficarum (a): Dou Philoſophers (as Cato ſays) are mere dealers 
in traſh; for you go and read and collect a Parcel of dry worthleſs 
Stuff fuſt ſuch for all the World as the old Women whine out, who 
are hir'd to ſing the Mourning Song at a Funeral, 

That the Ludii and Hiſtriones, the Mimicks and Players 
went before rhe Funeral Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick 
manner, we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth 
Book, And Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick who 
acted at the Funeral of Ve/paſian (H. 

The Cuſtom for the Slaves ro go with their Caps on be- 
fore the Corps, and to be thereupon made Free, is confirm'd 
by a Law of Fuſtinian, and we meet with many Examples 
of it in Hiſtory, N | 

As to the Beds or Couches born before in the Funeral So. 
lemnity, the Deſign of theſe was to carry the Waxen J- 
mages of the deceas'd Perſon's Anceſtors. which were there- 
fore us'd only in the Funerals of thoſe who had the ju 
imaginum the right of keeping the Eſtigies of the Men of 
their Family, which at home were ſer up in Wooden 
Preſſes, and taken thence to be publickly ſhown after this 
Manner, on the Death of any of their near Relations (c). 
Before the Corps of Princes, or ſome extraordinary Perſons, 


— 


— 


(a) A. Cell. lib. 18. cap. 7. (6) cap. 19. (e) Plin. N. H. lib. 33. 
cap. 2. | 
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got only the Effigies of their Anceſtors, but the Statues too 
of other great Men were born in State. Thus Auguſtus or- 
derd Six hundred Beds of Images to be carried before, at the 
Funeral of Marcellus; and Hlla the Dictator had no leſs than 
Sx thouſand (a). 

Beſides all this, ſuch as had been eminent for their At- 
chievements in War, and gain'd any conſiderable Conqueſt, 
had the Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they 
had ſubdu'd, or the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils won 
in Battle; as Dionꝝſius (C) reports in the Funeral of Coriolanus, 
and Dio (e) in that of Augyſtus. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes 
to in the Funeral of Pallas: 


Mult aq; preterea Laurentis 3 pugnæ 
Agerat, & longo prædam jubet ordine duci. 


And a little after; 


Indutoſq; jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 
Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaq, nomina figi, 


The LiQors too made a part of the Proceſſion, going be- 
fore the Corps to carry the Faſces, and other Enſigns of Ho- 
nour, which the Deceas d had a Right to in his Life- time. 
Tis very remarkable that the Rods were not now carried in 
the ordinary Poſture, but turn'd _ the contrary way, as 
Tacitus reports in the Funeral of Germanicus (d). Hence 
Albinovanus in the Funeral of Druſus : 


Quos primum vidi faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumgq; mali. 


We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or 
the Funeral Bed; and theſe were for the moſt part the near- 
eſt Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas d. Hence Horace 
Book 2. Sat. 5. | y 


Unflum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit heres. 


— 


*— 


— — 
— 


(a) Servius in Eu. 11, (6) Lib. 8. (e) Lib. 56. (4) Annal. 3. 
And 
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And Juvena! Sat. 10. 


Part II 


Incol umi Trojd Pri amus veniſſet ad umbras 
Aſſaraci magni ſolemnibus, Hectore funus 
Portante, © reliqus fratrum cervici bus 


Thus they report of Metellus who conquer'd Macedon, that 
he was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons; one of 
which was the Pretor, the other three had been all Conſuls, 
two had rriumph'd,and one perform'd the Office of Cenſer( a). 

Sometimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Com. 
mon Wealth were born at their Funerals by the Magiſtrates, 
or the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Thus Pla. 
tarch relates of Numa; Suetonius of Fulius Cafar (() and Ta 
citus of Auguſtus (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners 
thar happen'd to be at Rome at the Death of any worthyPer- 
fon, were very deſirous of ſignify ing their Reſpect to his Me- 
mory, by the Service of carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he 
was to be buried : As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Pau- 
las Emylius, that as many Spaniards, Ligurians and Macedon. 
ans as happen'd to be preſent at the Solemnity, that were 
young and of vigorous Bodies, took up the Bed and bore it 
ro the Pile. | 

Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, 
zf they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial 
by the Veſpillones or Sandapilones, who liv'd by this Employ. 
ment. Thus Suetonius (d] and Eueropius (e) relate of the Em- 
peror Domitian. Therefore in this laſt way of bearing out, 
we may ſuppoſe them to have us d the Sandapila or common 
Bier. as in the former the Lecticæ or Lecti, the Litters or Beds. 
This Bier is what Horace and Lucan call vi/is Arca. 


. Anguſtu epecta cadavera celli 
Cenſervus vili portanda locabat in arcs. Hor. L. 1. S. 8. 


Da vilem Magno plebeii funers arcam 
Que lacerum corpus ſiccos effundat in ignes, Luc. Lib. 8. 


"Tis worth obſerving, that fometimes the Bier or Bed was 
cuver d, and ſometimes not. It was expos'd often it the Party 
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(a) Plin. lib. 7. cap. 44. Val. Max. I. 7. () Cap. 84. (e) Annal. . 
6%) Cap. 57. (e) Lib. 7. a 
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had died a natural Death, and was not very much deform'd 
by the Change; and therefore now and then they us'd to paint 
the Face, eſpecially of Women to make them appear with 
more Advantage to the Sight. Dro tells us in the Life of Nero, 
that he daub'd the Body of Britarnicus over with a ſort of 
white Waſh to hinder the Blueneſs of rhe Fleſh, and ſuch o- 
ther Marks of the Poyſon from being difcover'd ; but a great 
Rain falling at thetime of che Proceſſion, waſh'd off the Paint, 
and expos'd the fatal Tokens to theView of the whole People. 

But in caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorted, or upon 
ſome other Account not fit to be ſhown, they rhrew a Cover- 
ing over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africa- 
nu was carried forth to Burial velato capite (a), Sometimes 
too when the Face or Head h:d been miſerably bruiſed, as if 
the fall of an Houſe or ſome ſuch Accident had occaſion'd the 
Party's Death, they us'd to encloſe the Head and Face in a 
Maſque, to hinder them from appearing, and the Funerals 
in which this was praCtis'd they term'd larvata funera. 

But the greateſt part of the Perſons were thoſe that follow- 
ed the Corpſe. Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom ma- 
ny beſides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd, and 
twas very uſual in a Will to beſtow Legacies upon ſuch and 
ſuch Perſons, upon Condition they ſhou'd appear ar the Fu- 
neral, and accompany the Corpſe. Bur at the indictive or pub. 
lick Funerals the whole City flock'd together upon the gene- 
ral Invitation and Summons. The Magiſtrates and Senators 
were not wanting at the Proceſſion, nor even the Prieſts them- 
ſelves, as we find in the Funeral of Numa deſcrib d by Plutarch, 

To give an Account of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that tollow'd the Corpſe, is 
in a great meaſure unneceſſary; for the weeping, the bitter 
Complainte azainſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, or 
ſometimes cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the 
laying aſide the uſual Ornaments, are all too well known 
to need anv Explication. Yet there are many things ſingular 
in theſe Subjccts which deſerve our farther Notice. Thus 
they did not only tear or cut off their Hair, but had a Cu- 
ſtom to lay it on the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of 
the Deceas'd Friend. Hence Ovid, of the Siſters of Narciſſus: 


—.— Planxere ſorores 
Naiadet, & ſefos fratri impoſuere capillos. 
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(2) Lib. 2. 
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And Statiu Theb. 7. 
-»-=-= Tergoque S pectore fuſam 


Cæſariem ferro minuit, ſectiſq; jacents 
Obnubit tenuia ora COML---- == 


"Tis no leſs obſervable, that at the Funerals of theirParents, 
the Sons went cover'd on their Heads, and the Daughters un- 
cover'd : Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from their 
ordinary Habit. Yet tis likely that in ordering the Sons to 
cover their Heads at ſuch munen regard to the 

ing on their Heads 
when they worſhip'd the Gods, and eſpecially when they were 
preſent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds of this 
Superſtition are moſt admirably given by Virgil in the Pro- 


common Practice of always wearing ſomet 


phet Helenus his Inſtructions to Æneas: 


Quin ubi tranſmiſſe ſteterint trans æquora claſſes, 
Et poſit is aris, jam vota in littore ſolves, 
Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu: 

Nequa inter ſanctos ignes in honore deorum 

Hoſtilis facies occurrat, & omnia turbet. 

Hunc ſocii morem ſacrorum, hunc ipſe teneta: 

Hac caſti maneant in relligione nepotes. En. 3. 


As to the mourning Habits it has been already obſerv'd (a) 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attir'd ' 
like Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the 
common Wear for Mourning was black. But we may farther | 
remark that tho'this was the ordinary Colour to expreſs their 
Grief, us'd alike by both Sexes ; yet after the eſtabliſhment ' 
of the Empire, when abundance of Party-Colours came in 


Faſhion, the old Primitive White grew ſo much into con- 


tempt, that at laſt it became praper to the Women for their | 


Mourning Cloaths. Thus Sratius in the Tears of Hetruſcus : 


Huc vittata comam ni veoq; inſigni amictu 
Mitibus exe quis ades, 
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(a) Book 5. cap. 7. 
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Habit rather as a mark of Purity and Innocence, than as the 
proper Badge of Gri-f in her Sex ; yet the matter of Fact is 
ſtill evident from the Authority of Plutarch ; who ſtates this 
as the Subject of one of his Problems, and gives ſeveral Rea- 
ſons for the Practice, 

After the PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the 
Proceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 
next enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or indi#ive,the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 
Train of Followers into the Forum. Thus Horace Book 1. Sat. 6. 


—— At hic ſi ploſtra ducenta, 
Concurrantq; foro tria funera, magna ſonabis 
Cornua quod wincatq; tubas. 


Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Reſtra and 
oblig'd the Audience with an Oration in praiſe of the De- 
ceas d. If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was 
diſcharg'd by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City 
for Learning and Eloquence,as Appian reports of the Funeral 
of Sylla (a). And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt Ad- 
dition to the Happineſs of a very great Man that he had the 
Honour to be praiſed at his Funeral by the moſt Eloquent 
Tacitus, then Conſul (C); which is agrecable to Qinctilian's 
Account of this Matter, Nam & funebres, &c, For Funeral Ora- 
tions (ſays he) depend very often on ſome public Office, and by or. 
der of Senate are many times pivenin charge to the Magiſtrates to 
be perform d by themſelves in Perſon (c). 

The invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to Va- 
lerius Poplicola ſoon after the expulſion of the Regal Family, 
Plutarch tells us, that, Honcuring his Collegue's Obſequies with a 
Funeral Oration, it ſo pleaſed the Romans, that it became cuſto- 
mary for the beſt Men to celebrate the Funerals of Great Perſons 
with Specches in their Commendation. 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy 
reports, that the Matrons upon account of making a Collection of 
Gold for the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls,were allow'd as 4 


ſignal Favour to have Funeral Panegyricks in the ſame manner as 
e Men. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter differs from Livy 


only in the Reaſons of the Cuſtom : © He acquaints us thar 
* when it was agreed after the taking of Veir, that a Bowl of 
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(s) *Eugua. lib. 1. (5) Lib. 2, Epift 1. (c) Inſtitut. lib. 3. cap. 9. 
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© us'd at the Obſequies of Women as well as of Men, which 
© had never been a Cuſtom before. But it ſeems probable 
that this Honour was at firſt only paid to aged Matrons ; 
ſince we learn from the ſame excellent Author that there was 
no Precedent of any Funeral Oration on a younger Woman, 
till Julius Ceſar firſt made one upon the Death of his own Wife. 

Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral Speeches, as if they had conduc'd in a great mea- 
ſure to the corruption and falſify ing of Hiſtory. For it be- 
ing ordinary on thoſe Occaſions to be directed more by the 
Precepts of Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it uſu- 
ally happen d, that the deceas d Party was Extoll'd on the ac- 
count of ſeveral noble Atchievements, to which he had no 


juſt Pretenſions: And eſpecially when they came to enquire | 
into their Stock and Original, as was cuſtomary at theſe So- 


lemnities, they ſeldom fail'd to clap in three or four of the 
moſt renowned Perſons of the Common-Wealth to illuſtrate 
the Family of the deceas d; and ſo by degrees well nigh 
ruin'd all proper Diſtinctions of Houſes and Blood. 

The next place to which the Corpſe was carried, was the 
place of Burning and Burial. It has been a Cuſtom amonglt 
moſt Nations to appoint this without the City, particularly 
among the Jews and Grcels, from whom it may be ſuppos d to 


have been deriv'd down to the N mans. That the Fews Buri - 
ed without the City is evident from ſeveral places of the New | 


Teſtament, Thus the Sepulchre in which Foſeph laid our Sa- 
viour's Body was in the ſame Place in which he was crucified(c), 
which was near to the City (d). And we read in St. Matthew 
that at our Lord's Paſſion He Graves were open d, and many Bo- 
dies of the Saints which ſlept aroſè, and came out of the Graves af- 


ter his Reſurre&tion, and went into the Holy City, and appear d 


unto many (e). 
As to theGrecians, Servius in an Epiſtle to Tulb(Ff), giving an 


— 


(a) In Bruto. (b) Lib. 8. (c) John 19. 41. (d) John 19. 20. (e) Mat- 


thw 27. 52 and 53. (7) Famil. lib, 4. Epiſt. 12. 


Part II. | 
** Maſly Gold ſhou'd be made and ſent to Delphi, there was (of 
great a ſcarcity of Gold; and the Magiſtrates fo puzled inf 
** conſidering bow to get it, that the Roman Ladies meeting 
* together and conſulting among themſelves, out of the Gol. 
* denOrnaments that they wore contributed as muchas went! 
* to the making the Offering, which in weight came to eight 


* Talents of Gold. The Senate. to give them the Honour# 
* they had deſerv d, ordain'd that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be 
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Iccount of the unhappy Death of his Collegue Marcellus 
ich fell out in Greece, tells him, that he cou'd not by any 
I neans obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow him a Burying- 
J Place within the City, they urging a religious reſtraint in 
wat Point, and the want of Precedents for ſuch a Practice. 


The Romans follow'd the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 
building of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law 


| by the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſcveral 


ater Conſtirutions. The Reaſon of this ancient Practice may 
be reſolv'd into a ſacred and a civil Conſideration. As to the 
ſormer, the Romans and moſt other People had a Notion, that 
whatever had been conſecrated to the ſupernal Gods, was pre- 
ently defiled upon the touch of a Corpſe, or even by bring- 
ing ſuch a Spectacle near it. Thus Agellius tells us, that the 
Famen Dials might not on any Account enter into a Place 
where there was a Grave; or ſo much as touch a dead Bo- 
dy (a). And if the Pontifex Maximus happen'd to praiſe any 


J oe Publickly at a Funeral, he had a Vell always laid over 


the Corpſe to keep it from his Sight; as Oio reports of Au- 
whus (b), and Seneca of Tiberius (c). "Tis likely that this 
night be borrow'd from the Fewiſh Law, by which the High- 


J Prieſt was forbid to uſe the ordinary Signs of Mourning, or 
Jo ge in t any dead Body (4). 


The civil Conſideration ſeems to have been, that neither the 
Air might be corrupted by the ſtench of putrified Bodies, nor 
the Buildings endanger'd by the frequency of Funeral Fires. 

The Places then appointed for Burial without the City 
vere either Private or Publick ; the Private Places were the 
Fields or Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence 
Martial took the Teſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentle- 
man that had buried ſeven Waves : 


Septima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro, 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 


If it was poſlible, they always buried in that part of the 
Field or Garden which lay neareſt to the Common Road, 
both to put Paſſengers in mind of Mortality. and to fave the 
beſt part of their Land, Thus Juvenal Sat, 1, 


3 Experi ar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminis tegitur cinn atq, Latina. 
(a) Lib. 10. cap. 15. (5) Lib. 54. (c) Conſolat. ad Mar. cap. 15. (a) 
Leviticus 22, 10g 11. 
2. And 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, 
but they tellus the Urn was laid near ſuch a May. Propertius 
is very earneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried after this 


ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, for fear it ſhou'd 
diſturb his Shade: 


Di: faciant mea ne terrd locet oſſa frequenti 
Qua Facit aſſiduuo tramite vulpus iter. 
Poſt mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum ; 
Me tegat arbored devia terra coma, 
Aut humet ignotæ cumulus vallatus arenæ; 
Non juvat in media nomen habere vid. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15, 


The Publick Burying Places were of two ſorts, thoſe which 
were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put to this 
Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The former were 
the Puticule, or Puticuli, without the Eſquilian Gate; they 
contain'd a great quantity of Ground, and were put to no o- 
ther Uſe, than the burying of the Bones and Aſhes of Per. 
ſons of the loweſt Rank, who had no private Place of their 
own to lay the Corpſe in. But becauſe the vaſt number o 


Bones depoſited here. infecting the Air, rendred the neigh- 


bouring Parts of the City unhealthy, Auguſtus gave away a 
great many Acres of this Common Field to his Favourite 
Meæcenas, who turn'd it into fine Gardens. This Horace tells 
us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 


Hue prius anguſt ej ecta cadavera cells 
Conſervus vili portanda locabat in arca, 
Hic miſeræ ple bi ſtabat commune ſepulobrum, &c. 


The publick Place aſſign'd for the Burial of great Perſons! 


was commonly the Campus Martius; this Honour cou'd not 


be procur'd but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was ne- 
ver conferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merits. 
Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus und Pompey ; Appian of Hl. 
la (a), Suetonius of Druſus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus. 


Qlantos ille virim magnam Mavort ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ? vel que, Tiberine, videbs 
Funera, cum tumulum prieterlabere recentem ! Fn. 6. 


| (a) BAHN. lib. 1. (6) Claud. CaP. Is 
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It has been ſaid, that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury with- 
out the City, but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as thoſe 
of the Veſtal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allow'd 
a Burying-place within the City (4). The ſame Honour was 
allow'd to ſome extraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Poplico- 
[a (b), and to Fabritius (e), being to continue to their Heirs. 
Yet none of the Family were afterwards there interr'd, but 
the Body being carried thither, one plac'd a burning 'Torch 
under it, and then immediately took it away ; as an atteſta- 
tion of the Deceas'd's Privilege, and his receding from his 
Honour: And then the Body was remov d to another Place. 

Cicero in his ninth Philippie moves, that Servins Sulpicius 
upon account of his many {ignal Services to the Common- 
Wealth, may be honour'd wich a publick Sepulchre in the 
Campus Eſquilinus, or in any other Place where the Conſul 
ſhould pleaſe, thirty Foot in Dimenſion every way, and to 
remain to his Heirs and Poſterity. Putthere are not many 
Inſtances of the like Practice. | 

Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the Ac 
of Burial, The Corpſe being brought in the manner already 
deſcrib'd, without the City, if they deſign'd to burn it, was 
carried directly tothe place appointed for that purpoſe, (which 
if it was join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Bſtum, if ſepa- 
rate from it, Uſtrina) and there laid on the Regus or Pyra, a 
Pile of Wood prepar'd to burn it on. This Pile was built in 
the ſhape of an Altar, differing in height according to the 
Quality of the Deceas'd. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mi- 


ſenus, En. 6. 


—.— Aramq; ſepulchri 
Congerere arboribus, cœleq; educere certant. 


And Ovid againſt 1bs : 
Et dare plebeio corpus inane rego. 
The Trees which they made uſe of, were commonly ſuch 


% had moſt Pitch or Roſin in them, and if they took any o- 
ther Wood, they ſplit it, for the more eaſie catching Fire: 


Procumbunt piceæ, ſonat iQa ſecuribus ilex, . 


15 


'9, in his Life. (c) Cicero. 
(2) Ad £&n.9, (%) Plutarch in 2 (e) Ci Fraxi- 
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Fraxineeq; trabes; cunes & fiſſile robur 
Scinditur,.-------- Virg, Fn. 6. 


Round about the Pile they us'd to ſer a parcel of Cypreſs. 


Ingentem ſtruxere pyram, cus frondibu atris 
Intexunt latera, & ferales ante cupreſſus 
Conſtituunt. 


That the Body was plac'd on the Pile, not by it ſelf but to- 
gether with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have the 


Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. 1. 
Hebu & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, lecto. 


This being done. the next of Blood perform'd the Ceremo- | 


ny of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turn- 


ing their Face, all the while, the other way, as if it was done | 


out of Neceſſity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil An. 6. 


--=--=- Subje am, more parentum, 
Averſi tenuere facem. 


As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſh'd and pray d 


for a Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the conſuming 


of the Body, which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident, | 


Thus Cynthia in Propertius: 
Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti? 


And Plutarch in the Life of Hlla reports, That the Day 
being Cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth the 
* Corpſe ' till about three inthe Afternoon, expecting it wou'd 
rain: But a ſtrong W ind blowing full againſt the Funeral 
* Pile; and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body was conſum d 
in a Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and the Fire 


* was upon going out, the Clouds ſhywer'd down, and con- 


tinued raining till Night. So that his good Fortune was 
1 8 to the laſt, and did as it were officiate at his Fu- 
neral. 
At the Funerals of the Emperors or Renowned Generals, 
as ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the 
Company 
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Trees; perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of the Corpſe. 
This Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: | 
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Company made a ſolemn Courſe ( Decurſio) three times round 
the Pile, to ſhow their Affection to the Deceas'd ; of which 
ve have numerous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has not for- 
got to expreſs this Cuſtom : 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter maſtum funeris ignem 
Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſq; ore dedere, An, 11. 


The Body never burnt without Company, for becauſe they 
lanſied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, *rwas cuſtomary to 
kill a great number of Beaſts, and throw them on the Pile: 


Multa boum circa mactantur corpora morti, 
Setigeraſq; ſues, raptaſq; ex omnibus agris 
In flammam jugulant pecudes.---Virg. Fn. 11. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages they us'd to mur- 
der Men, and caſt them into the Funeral-Flames of Princes 
and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Heroe, without 
this inhumane Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 


Ade wiv Tewar pea Wwwey vitcy tofnfg. 
And Virgil lib. 10. 


Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit, infernis quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoq; rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. by 


But beſides theſe there were abundance of Preſents thrown 
into the fatal Flames, of ſeveral ſorts : Theſe conſiſted for 
the moſt part of coſtly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the 
Body as it burn'd. Thus Virgil An. 6. 


Purpureaſq, ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conjiciunt, 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato Fu- 
mor at the Funeral of his Brother Cæpio, to have been taken 
up in 4 vaſt quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes, 

All the Precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams that the An- 
cients were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their Fu- 
2 3 ; nerals 
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of Eflence : 


Ft matutino ſudans Criſpinus amomo, 
Quantam vix redolent duo funer a.. Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt 
with them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Miſenx:: 
I As they 
Earth, T 
IHappin. 
And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the Enemy: 


—— - Decorantq; ſuper fulgentibus arm, An. 6. 


Hinc ali i ſpolia occiſis direpta Latins 
Conjiciunt igni galeas enſeſq; decor os, 

Frenaq, fer venteſq; rotas: pars, munerd nota, 
Ipſorum clypeos, & non felicia tela. 


When the Pile was burnt down, they put out the remains 
of the Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that thcy might the more 
ealily gather up the Bones and Aſhes, 


Prſtzuam collapſi cinercs, ac flamma quievit, 
Relliquias dino & bibulum lavere favillam. Virg. An. 6. 


they term'd oſſilegium. The whole Cuſtom is moſt fully and 
elegantly deſcrib'd by Tibullus in his Third Book, Eleg. 2. 


Ergo ubi cum tenuem, &C, 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Ma- 
terials, is not eaſie to be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the 
difference to have aroſe from the artificial placing of the 
Corpſe on the Pile, ſo that every thing elſe ſhou'd fall away 
on each {ide, and leave the Humane Relicks in a heap by 
themſelves. 

Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the Sepul- 
chre, and fo ſprinkle the Company with Holy-Water, and 
ſo diſmiſs them. Virg. Xn. 6. 


Ofſag; lecta cavo texit Chorinæus aheno, 
Item ter ſocios purd circumtulit undd, 
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Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis olive, 
Luſt ravitq, viros, dixitq, noviſſima ver ba. 


Theſe noviſſima verba were either directed to the Deceas'd, 
or to the Company. The form of Speech with which they 
took leave of the Deceas d was, Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine, 
quo natura permiſerit, cuncti ſequemur. The form with which 
the Prefica diſmiſs'd the Peo 10 was ILIC ET. i. e. ire licet. 
As they went away they had a Cuſtom of wiſhing for IIC 
Earth, to lay on the Relicks, which they reckon'd a great 
Happineſs. Hence 'tis an uſual Inſcription on Ancient Fune- 
ral Monuments S. T. T. L. or Sit tibi terra levis. 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 
Kinds and Forms, the variety of Ornaments, the difference 
of Inſcriptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs 
of the Dead, wou'd be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent 
Deſign. Yet we muſt not paſs by the Cenotaphia or Monu- 
ments erected on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons 
buried in another Place, or to thoſe who had receiv'd no 
Burial, and whoſe Relicks cou'd not be found. 

Thus Suctonius tells us that the Soldiers in Germany rais'd 
n Honorary Tomb to the Memory of Druſus, tho” his Body 
had been carried to Rome, and depolited in the Campus Mar- 
tu (a), And we often find the Generals railing Tombs to 
the Honour of thoſe Soldiers whoſe Bodies cou'd not be found 
after a fight. Theſe Tumuli inanes or honorarii, when erected 
o the Memory of particular Perſons, were uſually kept as 
ſicred as the true Monuments, and had the ſame Ceremonies 
perform'd at them. Thus Virgil deſcribes Andromache keeps, 
ng the Anniverſary of He&or's Death. En. 3. 


Solemnes tum forte dapes, & triſtia dona 

Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſq; vocabat | 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inauem, 
Et geminas, caiſam lachrymis, ſacraverat aras, 


And Eneas tells Deiphobus, that he has paid him fuch an 
Honour, 


Tunc egomet tumulum Rheteo in littore inanem 
Conſtitui, & magna Manes ter voce vocavi : 
Nomen & arma locum ſervant, Æneid. 6. 

8 a — 


(a) Suet ou. Claud. cap. 1. 
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vals inſtitute 


Part II. 


AFTER THE FUNERAL we are to take notice of the © 
ſeveral Rites 1 in Honour of the Dead, at the Feſti. 
with that deſign. The chief time of paying 


theſe Offices was the Feralia, or Feaſt of the Ghoſts in the 


Month of February, but *twas ordinary for particular Fami. 


lies to have proper Seaſons of diſcharging this Duty, as the 


Novennalia, the Decennalia and the like. The Ceremonies ' 


themſelves may be reduc'd ro theſe Three Heads, Sacrifices, 


Feaſts and Games; to which if we ſubjoin the Cuſtoms of 


Mourning, and of the Conſecration, we ſhall take in all that 


remains on this Subject. 


The Sacrifices (which they call'd Inferie) conſiſted of Li. 
quors, Victims and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, 


Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam. 


Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho 
Fundit humi, duo lacte novo, duo ſanguine ſacro. Virg. En. . 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer'd to the 
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Manes, which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattel, tho' in an- 


cient Times twas Cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in 
this Inhumane Manner, 


The Balſams and Garlands occur every where in the Poet 


Propert, Lib, 3. Eleg. 15. 


A Feret huc unguenta mibi, ſertiſque ſepulchrum 
Ornabit, cuſtos ad mea buſta ſedenn. 


Tibullus, Lib. 3. Eleg. 4. 


Atq; aliq is ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conſtrufto ſerta dabit tumulo. 


Beſides theſe Chaplets, they ſtrow'd looſe Flowers about 


the Monument, 
Purpureos jecit flores, ac talia fatur. 

And again Xn. 6. 
Tu Marcellus eris, Manibus date lilia plenu: 
Purpureos ſpargam flores , animamg, nepotu 
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The Feaſts celebrated to the Honour of the Deceas'd, were 


either private or publick. The Private Feaſts were term'd Si. 


licerni a, from Silex and Cena, as if we ſhould ſay Supper: made 
on a Stone, Theſe were prepar'd both for the Dead and the 
Living. The Repaſt deſign'd for the Dead, conſiſting com- 
monly of Beans, Lettices, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was 
laid on the Tomb for the Ghoſts to come out and eat, as 
they fancied they wou'd, and what was left they burnt on 
the Stone. Travellers tell us that the Indians at preſent have 
2 ſuperſtitious Cuſtom much of this Nature, putting a piece 
of Meat always in the Grave with the dead Body, when 
they bury in the Plantations. 

Twas from this Cuſtom that to expreſs the moſt miſerable 
Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay, Such an 


Þ one got bis Victuals from the Tombs, Thus Catulw : 


Uxor Meneni ſepe quam in ſepulchrets 
Vidiſts ipſo rapere rogo cenam, 

Quum devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore, 


And Tibulus his Curſe is much to the ſame purpoſe : 


Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſq; ſepulchro 
Querat, & a ſevjs oſſa relicta lupis. 


The private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb 
of the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 

The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of 
ſome rich or great Perſon oblig'd the People with a general 
Treat to his Honour and Memory ; as Cicero reports of the 
Funeral of Scipio Africanus (a), and Dio of that of Sylla (b). 
And Suetonius (c) relates that Fulius Ceſar gave the People a 
Feaſt in Memory of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom on 
theſe Occaſions to diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among 
the poor People, which they term'd viſceratio; tho this was 
ſometimes given without the Publick Feaſts. 

The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among 
the other Shows. 

As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſerv d by the bye, we may farther take notice of the time ap- 
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able Ways of expreſſing it. 


Mourning, according to certain Limes and Ages. As for 


Example, a Child of Three Leats, nd ſo upwards to Ten, 
* was to be mourn'd for ſo many Months as he was Years | 
Old. And the longeſt time of Mourning for any Perſon 
« whatſoever, was not to exceed the Term of ten Months: 
& which alſo was the time appointed unto Widows to lament 


* the loſs of their deceas'd Husbands.before which they cou'd 


4 nor without great Indecency paſs unto ſecond Marriages : | 


Hut in caſe their Incontinence was fuch as cou'd not admit 
* fo long an Abſtinence from the Nuprial Bed, they were to 
e facrihce a Cow with a Calf, for expiation of their Fault. 


Now Romulus his Year conſiſting but of Ten Months: | 


when Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not 
alter the Time he had-before ſetled for Mourning and there- 
fore tho' after that Time we meet with Iactis annuus, or a 
Years Mourning, uſed ofren upon the Death of ſome Emi- 
nent Perſon, we muſt rake it only for the old Year of R- 
mulus, or the ſpace of Ten Months. 

"There were ſeveral Accidents which often accaſion'd the 
concluding of a Publick or Private Mourning before the fix d 
Time; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of 
Publick Games, or Feſtrvals. the folemn Lyſtration perform'd 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Magi- 
ſtrate or General; which being Times ef -publick Rejoy- 
cing, wou'd have otherwiſe imply'd a Contradiction. | 

As to the Tokens of Private Grief. they had none but what 
are com mon to moſt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe for 
fuch a time, the avoiding all manner of Recreations and En- 
rertainments, and the like. But in Publick Mourning 'twas a 
iingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Buſinefs immediately to end, and ſettling a Vacation 
till ſuch a Period; of which we have frequent Inſtances. 

The laſt Ceremony delign'd to be ſpoken of was Confe- 
cration. This belong'd properly to the Emperors, yet we 
meet too with a private Conſecration which we may obfcrve 
in our way, This was when the Friends and Relations of the 
Deccas'd canoniz. d him, and paid him Worſhip in private, 
a piece of Reſpect commonly paid to Parents by their Chil. 
dren, as Plutarch obſerves in his Roman Queſtions. Yet the 
Parents too ſometimes confer'd the ſame Honour on their 
deceas'd Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do for his Daugh- 

ter 
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pointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remark. 
Numa (as Plutarch tells us in 
his Life) preſcribd Rules for regulating the Days of 
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ter Tullia, in the end of his Conſolation; and tho that Piece 
be ſulpected as we now have it, yet the preſent Authority 
loſes nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore by Lactan- 
tut. according to the Copies exrant in his time. 

The Publick Conſecration had its Original from the Dei- 
fication of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued till the 
time of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was 
conferr'd. The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcrib'd 
by Herodian in his Fourth Book, the Tranſlation of which 
Place may conclude this Subject. 

„ The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate 
e thoſe Emperars who leave either Sons, or deſign'd Succef- 
& ſors at their Death; and thoſe who receiv'd this Honour 
are ſaid to be enroll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion 
the whole City maintains a Publick Grief, mix'd as it 
« were. with the Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is 
buried in a very Sumptuous Funeral, according to the or- 
* dinary Method. But they contrive to have an Image of the 
Emperor in Wax done to the Life; and this they expoſe 
eto publick view. juſt at the entrance of the Palace Gate, on 
i ſtately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Garments of Em- 
* broider'd Work. and Cloath of Gold. So the [mage lies 
there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round 
* the Bed there {ir the greateſt part of the Day. on the Left- 
4 fide, the whole Senate in Black; on the Right, the Aged 
% Matrons, who either upon account of their Parents or Huſ- 
© bands are reputed Noble; they wear no Jewels or Gold. or 
other uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in cloſe white Veſts, 
to expreſs their Sorrow and Concern. This Ceremony con- 
* tinues Seven Days together; the Phyſicians being admitted 
© every Day to the Bed, and declaring the Patient to grow all 
* along worſe and worſe, At laſt when they ſuppoſe him 
to be dead, a ſelect Company of Young Gentlemen of the 
* Senatorian Order take up the Bed on their Shoulders, and 
carry it thro' the Holy Way into the old Forum, the place 
* where the Reman Magiſtrates us'd to lay down their Offices. 
„On both ſides there are rais'd Galleries with Seats one a- 
* bove another, one ſide being fill'd with a Choire of Boys 
* all Nobly Deſcended. and of the moſt eminent Patrician 
Families; the other with a like Set of Ladies of Quality; 
* who both together ſing Hymns and Pæans compos'd in 
very mournful and paſlionate Airs, to the Praiſe of the De- 
ceas' d. When theſe are over, they take up the Bed again, 
and carry it into-the Campus Martius; where in the wideſt 
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spart of the Field, is erected a fourſquare Pile, entirely 
compos d of large Planks, in Shape of a Pavilion, and ex. 


364 
« actly 
«© the inſide is fill'd up with dry Chips, but without 


* is adorn'd with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, and beau- 
* tified with Pictures, and curious Figures in Ivory. Above 
* this is plac'd another Frame of Wood, much leſs indeed, 


of the * 


* bur ſer off with Ornaments of the ſame Nature, and having 


„little Doors or Gates ſtanding about it. Over this are ſer a a 
* Third and Fourth Pile. every one _ leſs * 

thers perhaps, till 
they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the Top. The 
Figure of this Structure altogether may be compar'd io 


than that on which it ſtands; and fo o 


t hoſe Watch Towers, which are to be ſeen in Harbours of 
Note, and by the Fire on their Top direct the Courſe of 
* the Ships into the Haven. After this, hoiſting up the Bo- 
dy into the ſecond Frame of Building. they get together a 


& vaſt Quantity of all manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, 


* whether of Fruits, Herbs or Gums, and pour them in Heaps 


all about if: There being no Nation, or City, or indeed 
* any Eminent Men, who do not rival one another in pay. 


ing theſe laſt Preſents to their Prince. When the Place is 


quite fill'd with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs the whole 


Order of Knights ride in a folemn Proceſſion round the 
„structure, and imitate the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance, 
« Chariots too, in a very regular and decent Manner, are 
drove round the Pile, having the Coach-men cloath'd in 
purple, and bearing the Images of all the Illuſtrious Re- 
« mans, renown'd either for their Counſels and Adminiſtra. 


* tion at Home, or their Memorable Atchievements in War. 


This Pomp being finiſh d, the Succeſſor to the Empire ta- 
* kinga Torch in his Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at the 
* ſame time the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeveral 
* places, when on a ſudden the Chips and Drugs catching 
Fire, the whole Pile is quickly conſum'd. At laſt from the 
* higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an Eagle is let looſe, 
© which aſcending with the Flames towards the Skye is ſup- 
pos d to carry the Prince's Soul ta Heaven. 


CHAP. 
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Book V. The Entertainments, &c. 365 


CH AFP, IA. 
Of the ROMAN Entertainments. 


HE peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans in reference to eat- 

ing and drinking will eaſily fall under the Three Heads, 
of the Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertain- 
ments. As to the firſt, the Romans had no proper Repaſt be- 
ſides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was about their 
Ninth Hour, or our Three a Clock. Thus Martial reckon- 
ing up the Buſineſs of every Hour, 


Imperat exſtructos frangere nona toros. 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun. ſer, 
in the Declenſion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſ- 
bly allude, tho? ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Cartbage, and 
of it's Queen, when he ſays, 


Nunc eadem labente die convivia quærit, Fn. 4. 


On the other ſide the Voluptuous and Extravagant com: 
monly began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 
Spernit. . 


And Fuvenel, Sat. 10. 
Exul ab oftavg Marius bibit. 


Thoſe that cou'dnot hold out till Supper,us'd to breaktheir 
Faſt in ſome other part of the Day, ſome at the Second Hour, 
ſome at the Fourth, anſwering to our Eight and Ten; ſome 
at the Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eighth or our 
Two, as their Stomachs requir'd,or their Employments gave 
them leave. At this time they ſeldom eat any thing but a bit 
of Dry-bread, or perhaps a few N Aiſins or Nuts, or a little 
Honey, From the different Hours of raking this Breakfaſt, 
tis likely that the jentaculum,prandium,merenda,&c. had their 
original, being really the ſame Repaſt made by ſeveral Per- 
ſons at ſcveral times (a). 


— 


— 4 


(a) Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. 
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The PLACE in which the Romans eat, was anciently call'd 
Cenaculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ſtile it Cænatio. But 
the moſt common Appellation, which they borrow'd from 
the Grecians, was Triclinium, Servius on the firſt of the Eneidi 


The Entertainments 


at that Ver ſe, 
Aured compoſuit ſpondz mediumq; locavit, 


takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who will 
have Triclinium to ſignifie a Room to ſup in, and not barely 
a Table. Vet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from 
other Authors,) Tully himſelf uſeth the Word in that Senſe: 
For in one of his Epiſtles he tells Atticus (a) that when Ce- 
far came to Philippi, the Town was ſo full of Soldiers, as to 
leave Cæſar ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. 

Anciently the Romans us d to ſup ſitting, as the Europeans 
at preſent, making uſe of a long Table. 


Perpetus ſoliti patres conſiſtere menſis, Virg, Fn. 8. 


Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, 
but the Women for ſome time after {till kept fitting, as the 
moſt decent Poſture (b) The Children too of Princes and 
Noblemen for the ſame Reaſon us'd to fit at the Backs of 
Couches (e), whence after a Diſh or Two they withdrew 
without cauſing any Diſturbance. Yet as to the Women 'tis 
evident that in after. times they usd the ſame Poſture at the 
Table as Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle to Pætus, telling 
him of one Chyters, a Gentlewoman that was lately at a Treat 
with him, makes uſe of the Word accubuir, And Ovid in his 
Fourth Love. Elegy of the Firſt Book, adviſeth his Miſtiels 
about her Carriage at the Table before her Husband, 


Cum premit ille torum, vultu comes ipſa modeſto 
In ut accumbas------ 


And Suetonius relates, that at an entertainment of the Em- 
peror Caligula, he plac d all his Siſters one by one below him- 
felf. uxore ſupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. : 

When they began thus to ly down inſtead of ſitting at 
Meat, they contriv'd a fort of Beds or Couches of the ſame 
nature with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diſtinguiſh'd from 


\ (a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (6) Fal. Max, lib. 2. cap. 1. (c) Tacitus 
Ann. 13. Suetonius Claud. cap. 32. 
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Book V. of the Romans. 367 
them by the Name of Lecti tricliniorum, or tricliniares, the 
other being call'd ſecti cubicularii, ; 

They were made in ſeveral forms, but commonly four- 
ſquare, ſometimes to hold Three or Four, ſometimes Two 
Perſons, or only one. Yet in the ſame Entertaining-Room it 
was obſerv'd to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape and 
Make, After the round Citron- Tables grew in Faſhion, they 
chang'd the Three Beds {which denominated the Triclinium) 
for the Stibadium, one ſingle large Couch in the Shape of a 
Half. Moon, or of the Grecian Sigma, from which it ſome- 
times bortow'd it's Name, as in Martial, 


Acci pe lunat ſeri ptum teſtudine ſigma. 


Theſe Scibadia took their ſeveral Names from the Number 
of Men that they held, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Hepta- 
clinon for Seven, and ſo on. 

The higher the Beds were, the more Noble and Statelv,and 
the more Decent too they were thought. Hence Vegi En. a. 


Inde toro pater /Eneas ſic orſus ab alto, 
And again En. 6. 


Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra toris----- 


On the contrary, low Couches were look'd on as ſo ex- 
treamly Scandalous, that (as Valerius Maximustells the Story) 
one Ælius Tubero, a Man of great Integrity and of very No- 
ble Progenitors, being a Candidate for the Pretorſhip, loſt the 
Place, only for making uſe of a low fort of Supping Beds, 
When he gave the People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed 
with Feathers, Herbs or Toy; which they call'd culcitre, 
Over theſe they threw in ancicnt Times nothing but Goat's 
Skins; which were afterwards chang'd for the ſtragula, the 
Coverlids or Carpets: "Theſe: we ſometimes find under the 


Name of toralia on account of belonging to the torus, Thus 
in Horace, | 


—.— Ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. F. 


— . — r 
* 9 


— 
(a) Fal. Max. Lib. 7. cap. 5. 
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368 The Entertainments 


And again, 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veſtes. Lib. 2. Sat. 4. 


Part Il. 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Gueſts 


to lean their Backs on. 


Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs 
of the Furniture with which they ſer off their Tables. It 
will be enough to obſerve from Pliny, that when Carthage 
was finally deſtroy'd by Scipio Africanus, the whole Maſs of 


Treaſure found in that City, which had ſo long contended 


for Riches. Glory and Empire, with Rome it ſelf, amounted } 
to no more than what in Pliny's time was often laid out in 


the Furniture of a Table (a). 


As to the manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the 
firſt place Bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then 


chang'd their ordinary Cloaths for the veſtss convivals or 
cenatoria, a light kind of Frock; at the ſame time having 
their 2 pull d off by the Slaves, that they might not fou 
the fine Carpets, and Furniture of the Beds. 

taking their Places, the firſt Man lay at the Head of the Bed, 
reſting the fore Part of his Body on his Left-Elbow, and 
having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop up his Back. The next 
Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of the firſt, from 
which he was defended by the Bolſter that ſupported his own 
Back; commonly reaching over to the Navel of the other 
Man; and the reſt after the ſame manner. Being ſettled on 
the Beds, in the next place they waſh their Hands : 

---»---- Stratoq; ſuper diſcumbitur aſtro; 

Dant manibus famuli lymphas, : Virg. Kn. 1. 

After this they were ſerv'd with Garlands. of Roſes and 
whatever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometimes roo about their 
Necks and Arms : This too was the time to preſent them 
with Eflences and Perfumes. 

The Number of Gueſts is by Agelliu ſtated according to 
Varro, that they ſhou'd not be fewer than 'Three, or more 
than Nine; either to expreſs the Number of the Graces or 
the Muſes. | 

The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the 
middle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of ſiting 
in his Eighth Satyr of the 2d Book: 


Summus ego, & prope me Viſcus Sabinus, & infra, 


Si memini, Varius : cum Servilio Balatrone 


BE Nat. Hiſt. lib. 33- cap. 11, 
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Vibidius, quos Mzcenas adduxerat umbras, 
Noment anus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra, 


So that infa aliquem cubare is the ſame as to ly in ones Bo- 
ſom, as St. -Fobn is ſaid to have done in our Saviour's:; 
whence Learned Men have thought that eirher the ſame Cu- 
ſom was obſerv'd in almoſt all Nations; or elſe that the Fews, 
having been lately conquer'd by Pompey, conform'd them- 
ſelves 1n this, as in many other reſpects, to the Example of 
their Maſters. 

At the beginning of the Feaſt they lay on their Bellies, their 
Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both 
their Hands at Liberty ; but towards the latter End they ei- 
the reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, 


Languidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet, 
And in another place. 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. Carm, 1. Od. 27. 


or if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along; all 
which Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which pre- 
ſent the Figure of an Entertainment. oo 

They ſcem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Ta- 
bles, and not by ſingle Diſhes ; as Servius obſerves on that of 
Virgil, En. 5. 


Paſt quam prima quies epulis, menſæg; remote, 


But ſome will underſtand by menſz in that place, rather the 
Diſhes, than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in mens; laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was 
remov'd,another was ſer in its Place with nothing but Drink. 

They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were 
eating, having ordinarily Mulick and Antick Dances, and in 
Ancient Times Combats of Gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us, that Fulius Cæſar, once in a Treat which he 
made for the People, had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, which 
8 enough to give an Idea of their publick Entertainments. 


A. a CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the ROM AN Names, 


370 


5 5 HE Roman Names which many times grievouſly puzle 
ordinary Readers, may be divided into four ſorts, the 
Names of the Ingenui, or Free Born, the Names of the 


Freed-Men and Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the 


Names of Adopted Perſons. 
The Ingenui had three ſeveral Names, the Prenomen, the 
Nomen, and the Cognomen. Hence Fuvenal Sat. 5. 


-i quid tentavers unquam 
Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina . 


The Prænomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, but was not 
impos'd till the aſſuming the Manly Gown.” The Names of this 
ſort moſt in uſe, together with the initial Letters; which ordi- 
narily ſtand for them in Writing, are as follow : 

A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decius, K. Cæſo, L. Lucius, M. 
Manius, and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. Quin, 
T. Titus. | 

AP. Appius, CN. Cneus, SP. Spuriu, ITI. Tiberiuw, MAM. 
Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX, Sextus. 

The Nomen immediately follow'd the Prænomen, anſwering 


to the Grecian Patronymicks, For as among them the Poſte- 


| Tity of Eacus had the Name of acide, ſo the Fulian Family 
in Rome were ſo call'd from Tulus or Aſcanius, But there were 


ſeveral other Re: ſons which gave Original to ſome of the 


Pranomens, as living Creatures, Places and Accidents, which 
are obvious in reading. | 

The Copnomen was added in the third Place, on the Ac- 
count of diſtinguiſhing F:miltes, and was aſſum'd from no 
certain Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular Occurrence. 
But this mult be underſtood principally of the firſt Original 
of the Name, for afterwards it was Hereditary, tho' fre- 
quently chang'd for a new one. 

Grammarians uſually add a fourth Name, which they call 
Agnemen ; but this was rather an Honourable Title: As 
Cato was oblig d with the conſtant Epither of the Mſe, Craſ- 
ſus of the Rich: And hence came the Africani, the Afiatici, 
the Macedonici, &c, Tully frequently uſes Cognomen to ſig- 
niſie theſe Appellations ; and therefore there is no * of 
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being ſo Scrupulous as to expreſs our ſelves in theſe Caſes, 
by the fourth Word. 

The Slaves in ancient Times had no Name, but what they 
borrow'd from the Pr.enomen of their Maſters.as Luci por, Pub- 
lipor, Marci por, as much as to ſay, Lucii puer, Publii puer, &c. 
a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion. the Slaves were 
uſually call'd by ſome proper Name of their own, ſometimes 
of Latin, and ſometimes of Grecian Original ; this was very 
often taken from their Country, as Davus, Syrus, Geta, &c. 
Upon their Manumiſſion they took up the Prænomen and the 
Nomen of their Maſters, but inſtead of the Cognomen made uſe 
of their former Name; as Marcus Tullius Tyro, the Freed Man 
of Cicero, After the ſame manner it was cuſtomary for any Fo- 
reigner who had been made a free Denizen of Rone, to bear 
the Nomen and the Prænomen of the Perſon on whoſe account 
he obtain'd that Privilege. 

The Women had anciently their Prenomens as well as the 
Men, ſuch as Caia, Cecilia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they 
ſeldom us'd any other beſides the proper Name of their Fami- 
ly, as Julia, Marci a, and the like. When there were two Siſters 
in a Houſe, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major and Miner ; 
it a greater Number, Prima, Secunda, Terria, Quarta, Quinta, 
or by Contraction, Secundilla. Qrartilla, and Quintilla. | 

Adopted Perſons aſſum'd all three Names of him who ob- 
lig d them with this kindneſs, but as a Mark of their proper 
Deſcent added at the end either their former Nomen or Cog no- 
nen; the firſt exactly the ſame as be fore, (as Q_Servi/tus Cepio 
Agalo Brutus the Name of M. Funius Brutus. when adopted by 
0. Servilius Cepio Agalo:) The other with ſome {light altera- 
tion, as C. Ofaviw, when adopted by Julius Ceſar, was call'd 
C. Julius Ceſar Oftavianus, 

Tho' the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Sub- 
ect properly belonging to the Notice of Civil Lawyers; 
Let it cannot be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the 
Nature of that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the 
meaning of the Word, and that to Adept a Perſon was to 
take him in the room of a Son, and to give him a Right to 
all Privileges which accompanied that Title. Now the 
Wiſdom of the Roman Conſtitution made this Matter a 
Publick Concern. When a Man had a mind to Adept an- 
other into his Family, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, 
and to offer them to the College of the Pontifices tor their Ap- 


nnn. 
* * 


(s) Quin&ilian Inftitut. lib. 1. cap. 4. Plin. N. H. lib. 33. cap. 1. 
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probation. If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the Ponej. | 


fices, the Conſul, or ſome other Prime Magiſtrate brought in a 
Bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the Adoption valid. 
The private Ceremony conſiſted in buying the Perſon to be 
Adopted, of his Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Money, formall 
given and taken: As Suetonins tells us Auguſtus purchas'd his 
Grandſons Caius and Lucius of their Father Agrippa. 

Aulus Gellius makes a diſtinction between Adoptio and Arro. 
gatio,as if the former belong'd only to the care of the Pretor, 
and was granted to Perſons only under Age; the latter to the 


x, 


Cognizance of the People, and was the free Act of Perſons | 


grown up, and in their own Power: But we learn from al- 
moſt every Page of Hiſtory, That the Romans were not ſo 
nice in their Practice, as he is in his Obſervation. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the ROMAN Money. 


IN inquiring into the Difference and Value of the man 
Coins, we may begin with the loweſt fort, that of Braſs. 


The r then, or moſt Ancient Money, was firſt ſtamp'd by 
Servius Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only by 
Weight, and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that of 
Pecus, or ſmall Cattel, whence it took the Name of Pecunia, 


Afterwards it had on one {ide the Beak of a Ship, on the o- 


ther a Fanus,and ſuch were the Stamps of the 4s ; For as for 
the Triens, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the Impreſſion 
of a Boat upon them. A long time did the Romans uſe this 
and no other AA after the War with Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 
484. five Years before the firſt Punic War, Silver began to 
be coin'd. The Stamps upon the Silver Denarii are for the 
moſt part Waggons, with T'wo or Four Beaſts in them on 
the one ſide, and on the Reverſe, the Head of Rome, with an 
Helmet. The Vdtoriati have the Image of Victory fitting, 
the Seſtertis uſually Caſtor and Pollux on the one fide ; and 
both on the Reverſe the Image of the City: So the Cuſtom 
continued during the Common-Wealth. Auguſtus caus d Ca- 
pricorn to be ſet upon his Coin, and the ſucceeding Empe- 
rors ordinarily their own Effigies: Laſt of all came up Coin 
of Gold, which was Firſt ſtamp'd Sixty two Years after that 
of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of M. Livius Salinater, wh the 
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ſame Stamp and Images. So much for the ſeveral Kinds of 
Money, we may now proceed to the ſeveral Pieces under 
every kind. 

he At was ſo nam'd quaſi &: or Braſs being of that Me- 
tal, and at firſt conſiſted of a Pound weight, till in the firſt 
Punic War, the People being greatly impoveriſh'd, made ſix 
Aſſes of the ſame Value out of One. In the Second Punic 
War, Hannibal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putting 
them to great Shifts, the 4/ſes were reduced to an Ounce a 
piece; and in Concluſion by a Law of Pepyriw were brought 
down to half an Ounce, and ſo continued. The 4s contain'd 
the tenth Part of the Denarius, and was in Value of aur Mo- 
ney about ob. qua, The Semiſſis or Semi-es half as much: The 
Triens was the third part of the As,the Quadrans the Fourth, 
by ſome call'd Triuncis and Teruncius, becauſe it contain'd 
Three Ounces before the Value was diminiſh'd. The Sex- 
tans or Sixth Part was that which every Head contributed 
to the Funeral of Menenius Agrippa; but theſe were not ſuf- 
ficient for uſe, and therefore there were other Pieces made, 
25 the Uncia or Twelfth Part of the Pound, the Semuncia of 
the weight of Four Drachms, and the Sextula or Sixth Part 
of an Ounce. Varro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis in value Ten 
Aſſes, or of a Denariws; the Viceſſis of Two Denaris, and ſo 
upwards to the Ceutuſſis, the greateſt Braſs Coin, in Value 
100 Aſſes, 10 Denaris, and of our Money 63. 3d. 

For the Silver Money the old Denarius was ſo nam'd be- 
cauſe it contain'd Denos Ern or Aſſes, Ten Aſſes, tho' its 
Weight and Value was not all times alike. For the old Re- 
mean Denarius during the Common-Wealth, weigh'd the 
Seventh Part of an Ounce, and was in Value of our Money 
84. ob. J. with e; But the new Denarius which came up in 
the time of Claudius, or a little before, weigh'd exactly an 
Attick Drachm, ſo that the Greek Writers when they ſpeak 
of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm ; which of our 
Money was worth 7d. ob. Computations are generally made 
with reference to this new ſort of Denariws ; if reſpect be 
had to the ancienter Times, then all Reckonings are to be 
increas d one ſeventh part; for juſt ſo much the old one ex- 
ceeded the new. When we meet with Bigatus and Quadriga- 
tus, we muſt underſtand the ſame Coin as the Denarius, fo 
call'd from the Bigæ and Quadrige ftamp'd upon it. There 
was another Coin call'd Vi&oriatus, from the Image of Vito, 
ry upon it, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome by an Order of Clodius, in 
Value half a Denarius, and * nam'd alſo Qinarius, 
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374 The Money 


our Money 
makes ſo much Noiſe in Authors, is the Seſtertius, fo call'd 


quef Seſquitertius, becauſe it contain'd "I'wo Aſſes and a half, 


eing half the Vi&oriatus, and a fourth Part of the Denarius, 
*T'is often call'd abſolutely Nummus, becauſe it was in moſt 
frequent Uſe, as alſo Seſtertius Nummus ; it was worth of our 
Money 14. ob. qu. J. The Obolus was the ſixth Part of the 
Denarius, cqual ts the Attich 3Conds, as much as 14. qu, with 
us. The Libella was the Tenth Part of the Denarius, and e- 
go in Value to the As ; fo call'd as a little Pound, being 

uppos'd equal to a Pound of Braſs ; worth of our Money ob. 


qu, The Sembella, as if written Semi-libella, was half this. 


And /aſtly the Teruncius was the fortieth Part of a Denarius, 
ſo nam'd becauſe it was worth Three Ounces of Braſs ; be- 
ing inconſiderable in Value, and next to Nothing. 


To come at laſt to the Golden Coins; thoſe moſt remark. : 


able were the Aurei Denarii, ſo term'd, either becauſe they 
had the ſame ſtamp as the Silver Penarii, or becauſe in Big- 
neſs they much reſcmbled them. The old Aureus ſtamp'd du- 
ring the Common-Wealth, weigh'd Two Silver Oenarii; 


Worth of our Moncy 175. 1d. ob. qua, The new Aureus ſtamp'd | 


about the beginning of the F.mpire, was lighter than the For- 
mer by One Seventh Part; weighing Two Drachms; Worth 
about 15s of our Money. Thus they continued Didrachmi for 
the Time of the firſt Five Cæſars; and then loſt much in their 
Weight by the Fraud and Avarice of the ſucceeding Princes, 
In Nero's Time they wanted a few Grains, under Galba a lit- 
tle more, under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian no fewer than 
Eight; under Veſpaſian Ten, and the like under Antoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius Severus, and others. Domitian indeed had in 
his Reign reſtor'd ro the Awrei their full Weight of Two 
Drachms, and ſo did Aurelian afterwards, which was the laſt 


Regulation of the Matter while Rme continued to be the 


Seat of the Empire. 


The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The 4, 
becauſe at firſt it was a Pound-Weight, is thus expreſs d L. 
and the Sgſtertius, becauſe it contain'd in Value Two Pounds 
of Braſs and a Half,thus HS. or LLS. The Mark of the Qui- 
narius or Victoriatus was A. and of the Denarius X or ::: 

The Summs in uſe among the Remans were chiefly Three; 
the Seſtertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Seſtertium con- 
tain'd a Thouſand Seftertii, about 7 J. 16s. and 3d. of our 
Money. We don't indeed find it in any Ancient Author 0 

| the 


Part II. 


as containing the Value of Five Aſſes; it was worth of | 
34. ob, J. The next that follows, and which 
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Of the ſingular Number, as now it is us'd, but we very often, 
meet with it in the Plural, tho' with the ſame Signihcation 
In reckoning by Sefterces the Romans had an Art, which may 
alf, be underſtood by theſe Three Rules. The Firſt is, If a Nu- 
"#7. mneral Noun agree in Caſe, Gender, and Number, with Seſter- 
wlt ns, then it denotes preciſely ſo many Seſtertii, as decemSeſter- 
eur i juſt ſo many. The ſecond is this, If a Numeral Noun of | it 
the F another Caſe be join'd with the Genitive Plural of Seſterti us, 4 
* it denotes ſo many Thouſand, as Decem Seſtertium ſignifies 1 
e Ten Thoufand Seſtertii. Laſtly, if the Adverb Numeral be 1 
* join'd, it denotes ſo many Hundred Thouſand, as Decies Se- 1. 
1% fFertium ſignifies Ten Hundred Thouſand Seſtertii; or if the | 

his. [ Numeral Adverb be put by it ſelf, the Signification is the 
% fame, Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many Hundred Thouſand 

be. Seſtertii, or as they ſay, ſo many Hundred Seſtertia. 

The Libra or Pound, contain'd 'T welve Ounces of Silver, 

rk. I or Ninety Six Drachms or latter Denarii; and was worth of 
our Money 3 . 
ty The third Summ was the Talent, which contain'd twenty 
da- four Seftertia, and {ix Thouſand later Denarii, being the ſame | 
11 Þ with the Attick Talent, For the Names of Talent, Mina, and 
pd | Drachma, the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks bor- 
or Y row'd from them the Libra and the Uncia, The Talent was E 
2 worth of our preſent Money 187 J. 105. * 

o We meet too with a leſſer Summ, term'd the Sportula, be- 
it ing what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients af- 
ces. ter having waited upon them in Publick, and now and then 
at other times as they pleas'd to appoint. It was in Value a- 
"an bout a Hundred quadrantes, or 18 d. ob, qua, Formerly in- 
17 ſtead of this Summ they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients 
in J without the Door, who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Baſ- 


a © kt made of a kind of Broom call'd Sporrum, 
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Accenſi 
Accuſ[ at; 
ACTIL 
Actione- 
Ationes 
Actium 
Actor 
Actuari 
Ad beſti 
Ad lud 
Ad met 
Addict i 
Adopt io 
ADR 
Advoce 
des ſz 
Edicul. 
Aiiles 
Eadile- 
Eaile⸗ 
Eadile: 
Edit. 
E MY 
EMT 
EZneat. 
Equi 
E&rarit 


I NA DE a 


A 


Ble#i,a ſort of Soldiers, 192 
ACCA LAUJRENTIA 66 
Arcenſ 123, 199 
Accuſatio 139 
ACILIUS GLA BRIO 12 
Actionem intendere,Vide edere.136 


Attiones Legis 149 
Actium (the Fight there) 17 
Actor 135 
Actuarius 123 
Ad beſtias 147 
Ad ludo- Ibid. 
Ad metalla Ibid. 
Addictio 137 
Adoption 371 
ADRIAN (Emper.) 22 
Advocati 135 
des ſacræ 38 
Edicula Ibid. 
Eailes 116 
Eailes Ceveales 11 

Eailes Curules Ibid. 
Adiles Plebis 116 
Eadiliii 194 
EMTLTIAN (Emper.) 23 
EMTLIUS 12 
EZneatore: 208 
Erarium facere 113 
Ere diruti 220 
2. 373 
Æſtimatio litis 141 
Etiu : 27 
Ager 212 
Agones 86 
Agonalia | 93 


ALARIC King of the Goth, 27 


Albo-galerus 321 
Ale 192 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS 

(Empe.) 23 
Alicata Chlamys 310 
Al locutio 210 
Ambar valia 66 
Ambire magiſtrat um 106 
Ambitus 138 
Ampli at io 149 
AMULIUS 2,3 
AvaCamu 277 


ANCUS MARTIUS 4 
Ancylia — 
Andabatæ (a ſort of Gladiators) 

277 
Animadverſio 141 
Animam in primo ore, or in primis 


labris tenere 338 


ANNA PERENNA 80 
Anna biſſextilis 8 
Anquiſſtio 142 
ANTHEMIUS (Emper.) 28 
Antony 14. vid Marc. 
ANTIOCHUS King of Syris 12 
ANTONIUS Caracalla (Em- 


r.) 22 

id. Marcus and Lucius. 
ANTONINUS Piwu 22 
ANTONINUS his Pillar 54 
APER 25 
Apex 321 
Aphraftum 243 
Apparitores 122 


APPIUS Claudias 7, 66 
AP $ bob the Decemvir. 110 
Aquæ & ignis interdictis 114 

Aquedutts 
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INDEX. 


AqueduFts 57 
Aquila(Standard ofaLegion)194 
Aquila precſſe ibid. 
Arabia (made a Province) 21 
Arbiter bibendi 249 
Arbitri 135 
Arches 52 
Area of the Amphitheatre 44 
Arena ibid. 
Aries (the battering Ram) 238 


Armatura 215 
Armenia (made a Province) 21 
Armille 221 
Armorum concuſſio 209 
Arms of the Romans 199 
Arrogatio 372 
Aruſpices vid. Haruſpices 

A. 373, Ce. 


ASCANIUS 2 
ria (made a Province) 21 
Atellane (fort of Plays) 288 
Athens (taken by Syla) 13 


Atrati 311 
ATTALUS (King of Pergamus) 13 
ATTILA the Hun 27 
Auctorati 272 
: AVENTINUs&s(an Alban King) 32 
Augurale 205 
Auguries 67, 68, 69 
Augurs 67, 68, 69 


4UGUSTULYUS (Emper.) 28 
AUGUSTUS (Emper.) 
Vid. Ofavins. | 


Avens (River) 32 
AVITUS 28 
AULUS PLAUTIUS 18 
Aurei denarii 374 
AURELI AN (Emper.) 24 
Auſpicia 191 
Auſpices 68 
Auſpiciis ſuis rem gerere 197 
Auxilia 189 
B 
Bagnio's 56, 57 


BALBINUS (Emper.) 23 


Baliſta 58 
Barritus 209 
Baſilice 48 
Ba/ilicw(a throwon theDice)249 
Battalia of the Romans 203 
Beds of Images carried in Pro- 

ceſſion at Funerals 346 
Bencficiarii 189 
B:ſtiarii 146, 268 
Bidental 336 
Bigatus 373 
Bige 257, 373 
Biremis 243 
Biſſextius dies 88 
Blood-letting, a Puniſhment of 

the Roman Soldiers 220 


Borrowing and lending of 
Wives among the Romans, 


prob.bly a miſtake 332, Cc. 
Bridges of Rome 38 
BRITAIN 17, 18, 22 
BRUTUS 5, 6, 15, 16 
Buccinatores 208 
Buccinæ Ibid. 
Buc ul a 201 
Bulla aurca 310 
Burning of the Dead 335 
Buſtum 355 
C 

Cæliolus, or minor Cælius 31 
Cerites 232 
Certium tabulæ 113, 232 
CASAR 14, 17 
Calcei Lunati 323 
Calcei mullei 324 
Calculi 248 
Caligati 325 
Caligæ Ibid. 
Calige Speculatorie Ibid. 
CALIGULA 17 
CAMILLUS 7,8 
Camp (form and diviſion of it) 
210 

Campagi 324 
Campi doctores 215 
Campus Martius 47 


Campi 
Candi. 
Ca nai | 
Canicu 
Canna 


Canta 
Capit 
Ca ppa 
Caps 
us 
Capit. 
Caput 


Caxrces 


CAR 
Caym. 
Carni) 
Cart 2 
CAR 
CAS 
Caſtra 
Catap 
Cat aſt 
Cat aſt 
Cati li 
CAT 
Caves 
Celere 
Celeuſ 
Cella 
Cenot, 
Cenſc 
Cenſor 
_ 
Cenſu. 
Cente / 
Centu 


Centy 
Cent1 
Cent 


Cent 
Centu 
Cereai 


Ceſtu, 


— ä—ä— 


Campus Sceleratus 79 
Candidati 1.6 
Candidatus Principis l 
Canicula(athrow on the Dice) 249 
Canne (the Battle there) 11 
Cantabria (ſubdued) 17 
Capitol 39 


cappadocia( made a Province) 17 
Caps and Hats not ordinarily 
us d by the Romans 308, 320 


Capite cenſi 131 
Caput porcinum 206 
| Carceres 46 
CARINUS (Emper.) 25 
Carmen Saliare 75 
Carnifex 123 
Carthage (deſtroy'd) I2 
CARUS (Emper.) 25 
CASSIUS 15, 16 
Caſtra eſtiva 211 
4 — ibid. 
Stativa ibid. 
Catapult a 239 


Cat aſtaſi of the Drama 286 
Cataſtrophe of the Drama ibid. 
Catilinarian Conſpiracy 14 


CATTI 21 
Cavea 44 
Celeres | 120 
Celeuſtes 244 
Cella of a Temple 41 
Cenotaphia 359 
Cenſors 112, Cc. 
Cenſorii 194 
Cenſus 112 
Cenſus (put for a rich Man) 170 
Cent eſimatio 219 
Centumviri litibus judicandis 122 

135 
Centuria prerogativa 132 
Centuries 130 
Centuries or Ordines of Soldiers 

190 
Centurions 193 
Centurionum primus 194 
Cerealia 95 
Ceſtus (the Exerciſes deſcrib d) 

255 


INDEX. 


Chariot Races 


ibid. 

Chariſtia 93 
Chirodote 314 
Chlamys 312 

vid. alicata 

Chorus 290, &c. 
CICERO 14 
CIMBRI 13 
Cincture of the Gown 307 
Cinctus Gabinus 308, 309 
Circenſian Shows 252 
Circo's 46 
Circus Maximus ibid; 
Cireuitio Vigilum _ 214 
Civilis quercus 221 
Civitates fæderatæ 233 
Infra claſſem 131 
Claſſes 130 
Claſſici authores 151. ibid. 
Claſſicum 209 
CLAUDIUS 18 
CLAUDIUS the ſecond 24 
Clavi 315, &c. 
Clavum pangere 109 
c LEK T7174 6, 7 
CLEOPATRA 15,17 
Clients 97 
Cloacæ mar 
Cloſing the Eyes of departing 
Friends 339 
Clufium 7,8 
COCLES 6 
Coemptio 328 
Cænaculum 366 
Cænat io | ibid, 
Cognomen 371 
Cohors Pretoria 191 
Cohors prima ibid. 
COLLATINUS 5 
Collis Dianæ 35 
Hortulorum 33 
Pincius ibid. 
Quirinalis 31 
Collocatio 342 
Colonies 231 
Columna bellica 54 
Columns Roſtrata ibid. 
Columns 


INDEX. 


Columns or Pillars 53 
Comitia 128, &c. 
Calata 129 
Centuriata ibid. 
Curiat a 130 
Tribut a 129 133 
Comitium 50 
COMMO DUS 22 
ommons 97 
Companies of Charioteers 255 
vid. Fattio. 
the Golden 255 
=—— the Purple ibid. 
the Silver ibid. 
Conclamatio 342 
Concuſſio armorum 209 
Confarreatio 328 
Congiaria 220 
Conqguiſitores 185 


Conſecration of Temples , 40 


Conſecration of Emperors 362 


— [f Friends ibid. 
CONSTANTINE the GREAT 25 
Conflantineple ibid. 
CONSTANTIUS 26 
CHLORUS 25 
Conſulares 194 
Conſuls 10%, &c. 
Conſules ordinarii 108 
Conſules ſuffo it; ibid, 
CORNELIUS SCIPIO 12 
Cornicines 208 
Corpus ( Muſick ibid. 
Cornus (Parts of the Army) 192 
Sub Corona venire 231 
Corona Caſtrenſis 222 
— Civic 221 
— ral 222 
w— lis ibid. 
w—0bſidionalis ibid. 
— rTftrata übid. 
—triumpbhalis ibid. 
wan val laric ibid. 
Corone aureæ ibid. 
Cor/ica ſubdued) Io 
Cer vu, (Engine) 240 


Corybantes It 
Cothurnus 288 
Cottian Alps 18 
CRASSUS 14 
Cræpidæ 325 
Cretata ambitio 307 
Crimen adulterii 138 
— ambit ibid. 
— ii ibid. 
inter ſicariss ibid. 
a jeſtati⸗ 126, 138 
——parricidii 1.8, 146 
m—_—peculatiis 126, 138 
w— Perduellionis 131 
——plagii 138 
F repetundarum 126, 138 
— ven fic 138 
— ui publica ibid. 
Criſta 20 
Crupellarii <2 
C ucullus 317 
Culcitræ 367 
Culeus 746 
Cultrarii 86 
C wneus 305 
C wretes 31, 81 
Curia Hoſtilia 48 
Curia Pompeii ibid. 
Curie 47, 48 
Curio maximus 129 
Curiones ibid. 
Cuſtos purpura 311 
C ybel's Prieſts 81 
D 
Daci 21 
Dacia made a Province) ibid. 
AaxTv aus mov e 
Dalmatia (ſubdued) 17 
Damnum 143 
Dapes ſaliares 75 
Decemjugis 256 
Decemviri 117 


Decemviri litibus judicandis 1 22 


Decemviri Keepers of the Sibylline 
Oracles 


Or: 
DEC 
Decim, 
DEC 
Decum 
Decum 
Decur: 
Decuri 
Decurſ 
Decufſi 
Deduct 
Defenſ 


Nee 


Diem 4 
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Diary. 
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INDE X. 


Oracles 79 
DECII 198 
Deci matio 219 
DECIUS (Emper.) 23 
Decuma 233 
Decumani Ibid. 
Decurie 129, 192 
Decuriones 195 
Decurſio at Funerals 357 
Decuſſis 366 
Dedutfores 107 
Defer ſio 139 
Defuncti pro roſtris laudatios 1,351 
Dejectio e rupe Tarpeid 145 
Delatores 142 
Delubrams 38 
Denærius 373, &. 
Decennalis 360 
Depont ant 132 
Deport ati 144 
Depoytatio Ibid. 
Deſignstores 395 
Devoting of the Generals 198 
Diadem 322 
DIADUMEN (Emper.) 23 
Dibaphus 381 
Dictater 109, Cc. 
DIDIUS FULIAN 22 
Didrechme 374 
Dies atre 90 

comitiales Ibid, 
—comperendini 91 
. 7 
— er ciſi Ibid. 
m—preliares 91 
ert 89, 90 
m—poſtriduani 90 
e. 91 
Diem dicere reo 141 
Aiſen 8 242 
Diffarreat io 328 
Alx er- 242 
DIOCLETIAN 25 
Dire 68 
Diribitores I32 
Diſceptatio canls 137 


Diſcus (the Exerciſe defcrib'd} 


254 
Aut mT 110 
Divorces 712, Ne. 
Do, Dico, addico 90 
Dolabræ 237 
DOMITIA N 21 
Ductu ſuo rem gerere 197 
Duumviri Claſſis 244 
Duumviri, Keepers of the Sibyl- 
line Orac les 78 
Duumviri perduellionis or capita- 
les 122 
Dux Legionis 194 
E 

Edere actionem 130 
Edita (Bills for a Show of Gla- 
diators) 277 

E GE RIA 74 
EtxaCopgt 243 
Fuat, fo Ibid. 
ExxaldeAHHe¹ 242 
FA&T#g 252 
Elatio 343 
Elephants running in the Circo 
| 256 

Emeriti 189 
Enſigns 207 
Entertainments 365, Oc. 
Epi taſis of the Drama 286 
Epula or Lectiſternia 84 
Epulæ 84 


Epulones,or ſeptemviri epulonum8g 4 


Eques, Equeſtris Ordinis. & Equeſtri 


loco natus, the difference be- 


tween them 98 
Equeſtria 44 
Equi redditio 187 
Equitatus juſtus 192 
Equites 185, 186 
Equitum probatis 186 
Equitum recenſio Ibid. 
Equitum tranſvectio Ibid. 
Equum adimere 113 
Eſpouſals 326 


IN D EX. 


E darii 277 
Eſſedum Ibid. 
ELVANDER 66 
EUDOXNIA 28 
Evocatio deorum tutelarium 235 
Evocati 189 
Euphrat es (the bounds of the Em- 

pire) 22 
Excubiæ 213 
Exercitia ad palum 215 
Exilium 144 
Exire 278 
Exodium 288 
Exodium Attellanicum Ibid. 
Extiſpices 69 
Ext raordinarii 192, 211 
EZowid'ss 314 

F 


Fabius Maximus 11 
Factio alba 255 
—praſina Ibid. 
— ruſſata Ibid. 
— e ea : Ibid. 
Lid. Companies of Charioteers. 
Fari trig verba 99 
Faſces 108 
Faſcie 319 
Faſcis 217 
Favete linguis 1 
FA HH STU LVs „3 
Feaſts in Honour of theDeadz 61 
Februaca 65 
Feciales 76, 229 
Femoralia 319 
Feralia 93 
Ferentarii 199 
Feriæ concept iuæ 90 
imperative Ibid. 
ative 89 
Feſcenuine Verſes 283, 331 
Feſtivals in the Roman Kalendar 
93, Oc. 
Filius familiæ 171 
Flamen Dialis 73 


Martialis Thid, 
Quirinalis Ibid, 
Flaminica Ibid. 
Flamina, or Hammeum (the = 
mens Cap) 
Flammeum ( the Brides Veil) 2 
Floralia 95 
Feaderate civitates 233 
Follis (a ſort of Ball) 251 
Forfex (a way of drawing up an 
Army) 206 
Form of Abſolution 140 
of Ampliation Ibid. 
of Condemnation Ibid, 
Fortunate Names 184 
Forums 48, Cc. 
Forum Auguſti 49 
Forum Boarium 50 
Fora civilia 49 


Forum cupedinariung 50 
Forum Holitorium Ibid, 
Forum Julium 49 


Forum Latium Ibid. 
Forum Nerve Ibid, 
Forum Palladium 50 
Forum Piſtorium 50 
Forum Romanum 49 
Forum Suarium 50 
Forum Trajani 50 
Forum tranſitorium 49 
Fora Venalia Ibid. 
Foſſa 212 
Fratres Arvales 66 


Freedom by Manumiſſion 100 


Freedom by Teſtament Ibid. 
Front is inuſtio 141 
Frumentum æſtimatum 234 
— — decumanum Ibid. 
— —emptum Ibid. 
honorarium Ibid. 

— —imperatum Ibid, 
Funditores 199 
Funera 340 
Funerals | 334 
Funeral Ceremonies before the 
Burial 349 


—_ 


— int 
——af 
Funcra 
Funera 
Funus 1 
— «. 
cx af 4 
— 7 
— 
Furca i 
Furca þ 
Fuſtes 


GALB 
Galea 
Galeric 
GAL j 
Galery 
Gali ( 
GALL 
GAL 1 
Games 
Gates 
Gaul; 1 
Gener⸗ 
Cenſeric 
Gladiai 
Gladi at 
—7 
—_—_——— 
— pe 
Gb, 
Arm 
Glyceriy 
GORI 
vid, Tog 
GR A7 
Gregorian 
Cuberna 


Habet, 


.in the Act of Burying343,0c 
after the Burial 369, Cc. 


Funcra acerba 338 


funera larvata 349 
funus indifivum 336 
m—publicum Ibid. 
— —tAcitum 337 
—tranſlatitium 338 
vulgare, or plebeium 337 
Furca iguominioſa 145 
Furca panalis Ibid. 
Fuſtes 219 
G 
GALBA | 19 
Galea 1997 201 
Galericulum 321 
GALERIUS (Emper.) 25 
Galerus 321 
Gali (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 
GALLIENUS 23 
GALLUS 23 
Games 247 
Gates of Rome 37 
Gauls ſack Rome 
General 196 
Genſeric King of the Vandals 26 
Gladiators 271 
Gladiatores catervarii 274 
——fiſcales Ibid. 
— Meridian Ibid. 
m—ordinari Ibpid. 
—=—peſtulatitii Ibid. 
Globus (way of drawing up an 
Army) 206 
Chhycerius vid. Liarius. 
GORDIAN © 23 
vid. Toga. 
CRATIAN 27 
Cregorian Style 88 
Cubernator 244 
H 


Haber, or hoc habet (a form of 


IN PDE X. 


Speech us'd by Gladiators af- 


Hercules his Chappel near 


ter giving a Blow) 278 
Habit of the Romans 396 
HANNIBAL 11, 12 
Harangues of the Generals 210 
Harpaſtum 252 
Haruſpices 69, 70, 71 
Haſta pura 220 

Sub haſt# vendi 122 
Haſte 199 
Haſtati 19a 
HELIOGABALUS 23 
Heptaclinon 367 
Hepteres 242 


the 


Amphitheaters andCirco's 28r 


Hexaclinon 367 
Hexeres 24% 
Hippagines 24% 
HIRTIUS 16 
Hiſtriones 287, 223 
Hoc age 84 
Honorary Tombs 352 
HONORIUS 27 
Hoplomachi 277 
Hoſtis 84 
I 
Janiculum 33 
Janus imus 42 
— Medias Ibid. 
— — 5Summu⸗ Ibid. 
Idei Dactyli 81 
Ides 91 
Jentaculum 365 
Ignobiles 97 
Ignominia 144 
Ilicet 359 
I!lyricum (ſubdued) 17 
Immolatio 85 
Immunes 233 
Imperator vid. General 
Imperatoris Contubernales 211 
In crucem actio 145 
In integrum reſtitutio 137 


IN D EX. 


Infra aliquem cubare 369 
Infula 35 
Ingenui 99 
Int erceſſio 104, 115 
Int erreꝝ 120 
FOYVIAN 26 
Ipſilæ 75 
Irrogatio 142 
7034 15 
Tudex Queſtionis 138 
Judgments 134, Ce. 
Fudices ſelecti 138 
Judlicia centumviralia 122 
Judicium calumniæ 137, 141 
Judicium falſi Ibid. 
Judicium prevaricationis 136 
Sub jugum mitti 231 
FUGURTHA 13 
Jugurthine War Ibid. 
7 U LIAN 26 
Julian Account 88 
Jupiter Feretrius 227 


Jure cate ( Centuries and 


ribes) 132 
Jus civile 149 
Jus civitatis 130 


us dicere and judicare( the differ- 


ence between them) 112 
Jus honorarium 149 
"on 1MAginis 99 

Jus Papirianum 148 
Jus trium liberorum 181 
In jus reum vocare 136 


In jus vocatus aut eat aut ſatiſdet 


Ibid. 
Juramentum calumniæ 136 
FUSTINIAN 149 

K 

Kalends 92 
K v parm 243 
Ker ug emer Ibid. 
Kiſſing of the dead Body 338 
Knights 98 
Knights Eſtate Ibid. 
Kenmd'ss 325 


L 
LABERIUS the Mimick 28; 
Lacerna 217 
Lacernata amica 
Laciniam trahere 307 
Lena 318 
Laniſte 272 


TITUS L ARGIUS FLA. 
Us the firſt Dictator 109 


LATINES 7 
LATINUS 2 
Latio ſententie 140 
LATIUM 2 
Latrones 249 
Latrunculi 248 
Laudatio(aCuſtom at Tryals) 140 
LAVINIA 2 
LAYVINIUM Ibid, 
LAURENTIA Ibid. 
LAURENTUM Ibid. 
Law, wid. Lex. 
Laws 148, Cr. 
ae adulterio & pudicitis 175 
Agrarian | Of 
de ambit 177 
—— of the Aſſemblies andMeet- 
ings 154 
—— of Citizens 153 
of Conſtitutions, Laws, and 
Privileges 160 
——of Corn 165 
— of Crimes 173 
——of Expences 166 
——Falſ 175 
——of Judges 171 
—— of Judgments 173 
——of Magiſtrates 157 
—— de Majeſtate 174 
——of Martial Affairs 168 
— — Miſcellaneous 180 


——of Money, Uſury,&c. 


— - de parricidis 


170 
175 


—— Of 
vernors 


—— de 8 repetundis 178 


rovinces and their 2 
161 


3 


20 


| 


—of Religion 150, Cc. 
—of the Senate 156 
Inter Sicarios 175 
ae tutelis 169 
— de vi 176 
—of Wills, Heirs and Legacies 

170 
Leagues (how made) 229 


Lecti tricliniorum, or tricliniares 


367 
Lecticæ or Lecti(Funeral- beds 348 
Legat 1 127, I 96 
Legat i Conſulares Ibid. 
Legat i pretoris —_ 


Legatio libera 
Leges (how they differ'd from 


Plebiſcita) 134 
Legions 191 
Leſſus 346 
Levie of the Confederates 188 
Levie of the Foot 183 
Levie of the Horſe 185 
Lex Acilia 179 
— Acilia Calpurnia 177 
— Alia 154 
Emylia 167 
— Ampia Labiens 161 
— Antia 167 
— Antonia 151, 159, 172,174 
—Appuleia 174 
— Atia 151 
—Atilia 169 
== Attinia 159 
— Aufidia 177 
— Aurelia 159, 172 
—Cecilia I58, 179 
—Czcilia Didia 160 


— Cecilia de jure Italiæ & tributis 


tollendis 180 
Celia 155 
— Calpurnia 178 
Campana 165 
—Cafſia 155, 156, 163 
—-Cincia 173 
claudia 155, 155, 171, 182 
==Clogdia 151, 168,152, 163,165, 


176, 182 


INDEX. 


Cornelia 150, 151, 154, 157, 
158, 159, 161, 254, 167, 174, 

i 175, 179 
Curia 155 
— Didia 166 
—oDomitia 151 
— Fabia 177 
— Fannia 166 
-- Flaminia 164 
— Flavia 165 
w- Fur 18 170 
— Fuſia I54 
— Gabinia 155,156,168,171,174 
—Gellia Cornelia I54 
— Genutia 157 
— Hieronica 166 
— Hirtia 158 
— Hortenſia 160 


Julia 153, 162, 165, 167,172, 
174, 175, 178, 179 


—7ulia de civitate 153 
Julia de miritandis ordinibus 
180 

Julia Papia 181 
—Funia 153, 179 
— Tunia Licinia 160 
— Tunia Sacrata 159 
—[,etoria 169 
— Licinis 151, 152, 163, 166 
— Licinia Abutia 160 
Licinia Mutia 153 
— Licinia de ſodalitiis 177 
Livia 171 
— Livia de ſociis 153 
— Mamilia 165 
— Manilia 156, 169 
- Manlia 151 
Marcia 158 
— Maria 155 
— Maria Portia 168 
— Marita 180 
— Memmia 173 
— Muncralis Ib. 
— Ogulnia 150 
—Oppia 167 
— Orchia 166 
—-Papis 


———Papia 151, 153 
Papia Poppæa 181 
m— Pap:iria 150, 155 
Plaut ia 172, 176 
——Poempeia 159, 172, 173, 
176, 178 
— I52 
A upia 157 
nn Remmia 173 
— Roſcia 152 
———-Sacrata militaris 168 


- Scatinia Or Scantinia 175 


n—— mri 153, 155, 156, 
158,161,164,165,168,170,171 
annnn—_—— 717 7 (7 15 
—[ervilia 153 164, 171,179 
m— Senta Licinia 150, 1 58 
m—$;]yani & Carbonis 153 
m— Stlpicia 154, 156, 168 
m— Sulpicia Sempronia 150 
. exentia Caſſia 165 
— 7 04 164 
— ia 159, 163 
mn— Ty hon a 163 
— ＋ë 157,177 
de Vacatione 151 
—Ialeria 152, 159, 170 
A Falcria Horatia 148 
I aria — $035 374 
——IAtinia 162 
Is annalis 157 
n—} 014 I70 
LI iRIUS or GLYCERIUS 28 
Libamina prima 85 
Lib atio ibid. 
Libella 
Libclli (Bills for. a Sword- Play) 
277 
Liber cenfu, &c. 100 
luberti 99 
Lihertini ; ibid. 
LIBITINA 340 
Libitinarit ibid. 
Libra 375 
Libri elephantin: 41 
Liburuice 243 
J. ICINIUS 2 


INDE X. 


Lifores 

Litem intendere 
Litere laurcate 
Lituns 


123 
136 
223 


68, 208 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 


Lorica 
Luci 


283 
202 


43 
LUCIUS ANTONINUS 


LUCRETIA 
Luttus annuus 
LUGULLUS 
Ladi Actiaci 
—— Apollinares 
— Auguſtales 
——Capitelin: 
— —Cereales 
——Circenſes 
—- Compitalitis 
—— Conſuales 
— — Decennales 
— —fFlyales 
—— Funebres 
—— T7uvenales 
—yentutis 
— Magni 

— - Martiales 
— —Megalenfes 
— — Miſcel li 

— — Natalitit 
—— Palatini 
—=— Pont ificales 


—— Quinquennales 


— Yan 
—— Sacerdotales 
—S eculares 
— — Scenic 
——Triumphales 
— - /\Forie 

— — Potivi 


TY 
5 
362 
13 
303 
297 
299 
298 
295 
252 
299 
298 
304 
296 
394 


ibid. 
ibid. 


302 


297 
296 


304 
ibid. 


299 
271 
303 
298 
271 


299, Cc. 


c. 
304 
303 


302 


Ludij and Hi ftriones at a Funeral 


LUPA 
Lupercalia 
Luperci 

Luperci Fabinni 


345 


64, 65 


64 
65 


Lupercs 


Lauperci Quinctiliani 65 
Luſtrum 113 
Luſtrum condere ibid. 
Lying on Couches, at the Table 


366, &c. 

Magiſter equi tun 100, 110 
Magiſtrates 105 
when admitted 131 

when deſign'd ibid. 
Magiſtratus Curules 105 
Magiſtratus extraordinarii ibid. 
——ajore: ibid. 
— cs ibid. 
n—_— xt ibid. 
m—_— oo dn ibid. 
A Patricii ibid. 
eben ibid. 
Provinciales ibid, 
Urbani ibid. 
MAGNENTIUS 26 
M47ORIANUS 28 
Mandatores 142 
Mandatum 135 
Mani puluß 190 
MANLIUS 8, 10 
Mappa 257 
MARC ANTONY 16, 17 


MARCUS ANTONINUS 22 


MARIUS 13 
Marriages 326, Cc. 
Marriage by Uſe 328 
Proper time for Marriage 327 
Matronalia 94 
Meywor (Ships of War) 243 
MAXENTIUS 25 
MAXIMIAN ibid. 
MAXIMIN 23 
MAXIMINIAN 25 
MAXIMUS 28 
Megaleſia — 296 


Mercidinus, or Mercidonins 87 
Merenda 365 
Mecdxbęępvęor 315 
Meſopotamia made a Province) 21 


IN DEX. 


Meta in the Circo 46 
Metallici 147 
Miliarium aureum 55 
Milites ſubitarii 185 
Mimus 284 
Mrnerval 94 
Miſſilia 267 
Miſſus(the Matches in Wan. 
25 


Miſſus erarius 257 
MITHRI DATES King of 


Pontus 13 
Mitra 321 
Mit tere judices in confilium 140 
Mola | 85 
Moneres 3 
Of the Money 372, . 
Mons Aventinus 32 

*— Auguſtus 31 
—Caballas, or Caballinus ibid. 
— Celius ibid. 
— Capitolinus 30 
—Eſquilinus, exquilinus, or excu- 

binus 32 

— Murcius ibid. 
—Palatinu⸗ 30 
— Ouerculanus, or quercetulanus 
| 31 

— Remonius 32 
— Saturni 30 
— Tarpeius ibid, 
— [/aticanus 33 
— V/iminalis 32 


Montorius : 33 
Mors (Capital Puniſhment) 145 


Mortuaria gloſſaria 346 
Mourning 362 
Mourning Habit 349 
Municipia 232 
Mumus pronunciare,or proponere 277 
Muſculus 237 
Muſick of the Army 208 
MUTIUS 6, 7 
Myrmillones 276 
Nenia 346 

Bb: Of 


— - 
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- 


IND E X. 


Of the Names .. YO 
Natalis urbis 93, 94 
Naval Affairs of theRomans 2396 
c. 
Naves apertæ 243 
conſtratæ Ibid. 
longæ 
1 Ibid. 
—ſtrate 243 
teftse Ibid. 
turritæ Ibid. 
Navis of a Temple 41 
Naumachiæ (the Place) 45 


Naumachiæ (the Sport) LO 
NEPOS 


NERO 79 
Ner va 21 
Nerwa's Arch 50 
Nobiles 99 
Nomen 370 
Nominis delatio 139 
None Caprotine 95 
Nones 92 
Not arius | 123 
Novennalia 360 
Novi 99 
Noviſſima verba 359 
Nowus homo 97 
Nucibus relictis 330 
NU MA 4 
NUM E NTA N 25 
NUMITOR 2, 3 
Nummus 3 33 
Numdlinæ 
Nuts ſtrew'd at Marriage Feaſls 
330 
Nymphæa 57 
O 
Oath of the Soldiers 188 
Obolus 374 
Ocreæ 202 
OCTAYIUS or AUGUSTUS 
16, 17 
Oferes 242 


Oct 46 


ODOACER 27, 28 
Officers in the Army 193, Cr. 
OAzxdd'es 243 
OLYBRIUS 28 
Omne tulit punctum 133 
OPILIUS MACRINUS 23 
O7Airu wt 242 
ON ut 277 
Optimates 98 
Optrones 194 
Orcheſtra 44 
Orcini 100 
Oradines rims 193 
ORESTES - 
ORMISDAS 
Ornare apparitoribus, Scribis, 
125 
Ornari provincis Ibid. 
Offilegium 358 
Oftia (the Port) 239 
OSTORIUS SCAPULA 18 
OTHO 19 
Ovation 224 
Ovilia 132 
P 
Pattum 136 
Paganica (a ſort of Ball) 251 
Palantes 39 
I alaria 215 
Falatium 30 
PALES 9% 
alilis 95 
Palla 319 
I alladium 77 
Falliate (Plays) 287 
Palliatus 399 
F almyra | 24 
Paludamentum 197, 312 
Falus Capree 95 
Pannici terrores 209 
Pannonia (.ubdued) 17 
JN SA 16 
aut heon 39 
P antomimi 285 
PA IRIUS CURSOR 8 
I aragaudæ 315 
Par impar 251 


Taria 


Paria componere 278 
Parma 199 
Parricidium 94 
Pater patratus 76 
Patibulum 146 
Patres conſcripti 102 
Patricians 97 
Patrons - 97, 135 
Pay of the Soldiers 217 
Pectorale 202 
Pecunia 372 
Pecunia extraordinaria 234 
Pecunia ordinaria Ibid. 
PEDIUS 16 
Il&JexoJog©- 243 
Pentathlum 253 
Nev]exzudexhens 243 
Ilses Ibid. 
Pexuls 312, 317 
Percuſſio ſecuri 145 
Il: exmoggvegy 309 
Perones 323 
PERSEUS 12 
Perſona 290 
PERTINAX 22 
Peſcia 284 
Vetaſus | 321 
Fetere 279 
P haleræ 221 
PHIL IP (Emper.) 23 


PHIL 1” (of Macedon) 12 
Philippi (the Battel there) 16 
Hog Ju 242 
Phrygians (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 
Picks 22 


Pila trigonalis 251 
Pile (the ſeveral ſorts) Ibid. 


Pilani 190 
Pilea donari 100 
Pileus 320, 321 
Pileus (the Reward of Gladia- 

tors) | 280 
Pilum 200 
Pinarii | 65, 66 
Pinnirapi 276 
PISO 19 
Pitch'd Shirts 147 


IND EX. 


Place (which reckoned the moſt 
Honourable at the Table) 


368 

Places for burning and burying 
the Dead 353 
Planipedes 284 
Plebeians 97 
T lebiſcita 134, 149 
Jlutei 238 
Follicem premere 279 
PFollicem vertere Ibid. 
Pollinctores 340 
Pomærium 29, 30 
Pomærium proferre 30 
Pompa E ircenfis 296 
POMPEY 13, 14, 15 
De pont e dejici 232 
Jontes Ibid. 
Pont ificcs 71, 72 
1 ontifices majores 71 
Pont ifices mi nores Ibid. 
Pontifex maximus 72 


Pontificum cæna 75 
PONTIUS PILATE 128 


Pope 86 
Toplifugium 95 
Populares 98 
Popularia 44 
PORSENNA 6,7 
Porta Capena, or Appia 38 
—Carmentalis 37 

Flaminia Ibid. 
—Flumentana Ibid. 
— Nevis Ibid. 
—aliana 38 
—iumphalis Ibid. 
Portico's 51 
Portitores 180 
Portoria Ibid. 
Portorium 233 
Poſca 219 
Poſtulatio aFionis 136 
Potitii 65, 66 
Præciugi 308 
Præcipitatio de robore 145 
Precones 123 
Præfecturæ 232 

B b 3 Præfectu⸗ 


IND EX. 


Præfectus als 195 
Præfectus ærarii 121 
Præfectur claſſis 244 
Pref: Fus frumenti 121 
Prefs legions 193 
Pref:Fus pretorio 121 
Pref. tus vigilum ibid. 
Prefettus urbis 220 
Prefice 345 
. Preluſio 278 
Prænomen 370 
Prætixta, vide Toga 
Pretextate (Plays) 287 
Pretor peregrinus 111 
Pretor aurbanus ibid. 
Pretorium 211 
Prætors 111, Oc. 
Prætors of the Provinces 127 
Prandium 365 
Prœrogative - Century 132 
Præœrogative-Tribe ibid. 
Prieſts 64, Cc. 
Primopilayius 194 
Primopilus 193 
Princeps juvbentut is 259 
Princeps ſenat us 101 
Principalis conſiitutio 149 
Principes 199 
Principes Centurionum 193 
Principes ordinum ibid. 
Principia 212 
PROBUS 24 
PROCAS 2 
Procunſuls 124, Cc. 
Procuratores 135 
Procuratores Ceſaris 128 
Projectio in prefluentem 145 
Prole: av. i 131 
Proprœ tors 127 
Proqua ſtors ibid. 
Proſceniuin 43 
Proſcripti 144 
Proſcriptio ibid. 
Prot aſis (of the Drama) 286 
Provinces 233 
Provinces (Conſular) 127 


— ( Prætorian) ibid. 
Provincial Magiſtrates 24 
Provocatores 276 
Publius the Mimick 236 
PUBLIUS SCIPIO I2 
Pullarius 68 
Pullata turba 312 
Pullatorum circulus ibid, 
Pulvinaria 84 
Pulvini 368 
Puniſhments 143, Oc. 


Puniſhments of theScldiers 219 


PUPIENUS 23 
Purpura Megalenſis 296 
Puteal Libonis 51 
Puteal Scribonium ibid. 
Puticul.e, or Puticuli 354 
Pyra | 355 
Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica 263 
PYRRHUS 9 
2 
Quadrans 373 
Quadrigæ 256 
Onadrigatus 373 
Quadriremis 242 


Quatuorviri viarum curandarum 

122 
Dueſitores 112 
Puzſitores parricidii, wel rerum ca- 


pitalium 122, 136 
NQueſtiones 109 
Quæſtor palatii a 11 5 
Quæeſtor principis ibid. 
Qua- ſtores peregrini 114 
— Urbani ibid. 
Queſtorii 194 
Qu ſtorium 211 
Quzſtors 114 
Quinarius (Coin) 373 
Lucius QUINCTIUS 7 
Quincunx 203 
Quindecemviri (Keepers of the 

Sibyiline Oracles) 79 
Quinquatrus, Or quinquatria 94 
Quinqueremis 242 


Quinquertium 


Oninquertinm 253 
Quintana 211 
QUINCTILIUS 24 
Quiris (dea) 328 
R 
Radius 252 
Recuperatores 135 
Referre ad ſenatum 103 
Regions of the City 34 
REGULUS 10 
Regulatio 144 
REMUS 233 
Renunciari conſul, &c. 134 
Repetere 278 
Repotia 331 
Repudium ibid. 
Repudium mittcre 332 
Retiarius 274 
Review of the Cavalry 185 
Reus 145 
Rex ſacrorum, or ſacrificulus 73 
RHEA STLVITA 1, 2 
Rings (taken off from Perſons 
juſt expir'd) 339 
Robigalia ” If 
Robigo, or Robigus ibid. 
Robur 145 
Rogatia 130, 141 
Rogus 355 


Romani, & Cives Romani, the dif- 
ference between them 232 
Rome built 3 
—ack'd by the Gaul: 8 
-——ſack'd by Genſeric 28 
——taken by Odoacer ibid. 
——the circuit of it in * 
Reign of Valerian 
—--number of Inhabitants iich 


ROMULUS 2, 3» 4 
Rorarii 199 
ROSCIUS the Player 295 
Rudiarii 280 
Rudis (the Reward of Gladia- 

tors) ibid, 


INDEX. 


S 

Sabines - | 
Sacellum 38 
Sacramenta (put for milites, or 
militia) 188 

Sacrifices 84 
* ancti (the Tribunes ſo cal. 
led) 116 
Sæeculemm 301 
Sagittarii 199 
Jagum 313 
Salii 47 
Salii Collini, or Agonenſes 75 
Salii Palatin: ibid. 
Saliſubſulus ibid. 
Saluſt's Garden 32 
Salutatio imperateris 223 
Snlutatores 107 
Samnite Gladiators 276 
Sandapilones 348 
Sardinia (fabdued) 10 
Sarmatians 2T 
Satire 282, c. 
Saturæ hiſtori æ ibid. 
perSaturam ſententias exquirere ib. 
Saturnalia 96 
Saturnian Verſes 233 
Scena 43 
SCIPIO 11, 15 
Scorpio 242 
SCOTS 22 

Scribe 22 
Scriptura 233 
Scut um 203 
Scuta imbricata ibid. 
Scuta ovata ibid. 

Se flitifſe | T3 

Seffatores 107 
Securis 108 
Secutor 275 
Sejuges | 256 
Sembella 374 
Semiſſis 373 
Semunci a ibid. 
Senaculum | 48 
Bb4 The 


—— — äZzSZ 2 — m — 


The Senate 101, Oc. 
Scnetoriap Age 99 
Senators 98, Cc. 
Senator's Eſtate 101 


Senators Sons (their Liberty of 
coming into the Houle) 105 


Senatores pedarii ibid. 
Senatu cjicere 311 
Senatus indictus 102 
Senatus legitimus ibid. 
Senatils authoritas 4 

Senatiis conſultum ibid, 
Senatis conſulta tacita 104 
Senio (a throw on the Dice) 249 
Sept a or Ovilia 132 
Septemjuges 256 
Serra (way of drawing up an 
Army) 206 
Servitus 145 
S ER Hos TULLIUS 4 
Seftertium 374, 375 
Way of counting bySeſterces ib. 
Seſtertius 375 
SEVERUS 32, 26, 28 
SEVERIAN 28 
Sextars 379 
Shoes 322 
Show of Wild Beaſts 265 
SIBYLS 80 
SICAMBRI 17 
C.SICCIUS Dentatws 223 
Sicily (ſubdued) 10 
Sigas of Grief at Funerals 349 
Silicernia 361 
Sinus of the Gown 307 
Siticines 345 
Soccus 289 
Socii 184 
Sodales Titi; 77, Oc. 
Soaalitia 177 
\ Sole 324 
Solee pull 'd off at Feaſts 368 
Sortitio juadicum 139 
Spaniſh Swords 199 
I polia ima 227 
Tudycſb ebe. 76 


INDEX. 


.\portuls 375 
Sportum ibid, 
Stadia 46 
Stationes 213 
Status of a Play 286 
Stibadium 367 
d tipendium 233 
Stola 319 
Stragula 367 
Strangulatio 145 
ET eqmondes 242 
Subſule 76 
Succenturiones 194 
Sudes 212 
SUEYLVT 17 
Suggrundarium 335 
SUL#ZICIUS 13 
Suovetaurilia 113 
Supplicac io 223 
SYLLA 13 
T 
Tabella vot iva 245 
Tabellæ 130 


Tabernariæ (a ſort of Play) 287 
Tablet mark'd with A 133, 149 
Tablet mark'd with C 140 
Tablet mark'd with NL ibid, 
Tablet mark'd with UR. 133 
TACITUS (Emper.) 24 


Talent 375 
Tali 249 
Talio 143 
Tarentine War 8 


TA REUINIU" PRISCUS 4 


TAU the Proud 4,6 
Tu TATIVUS 31 
Templum 38 
Temple of Janus 41 
Temple of 3aturn ibid, 
Teruncius 373 
Terminalia 93 
Teauearo log 243 
Tegera 210, 213 
Teſſcr&, & teſſerarum ludus 249 


Teſſerarius 


TI 


I. fſerarius 

Teſtudo 

Ie ſenens 

Teut ones 

Thalaſſius 

Theatre 

Theatre of ſcaurus 
Theatre of Pompey 


IN D EX. 


213 
237 
242 

13 

309 
53, c. 


44 
ibid. 


THEO DO RIC the Goth 28 


Ihenſæ 296 
THEODOSIUS 27 
Thracian Gladiators 276 
Tiara 322 
TIBERIUS 17 
Tibie 292 
mn_—_—Dextre 293 
—impares ibid. 
— ydie ib. 294 
dare 3 
—' brygie ib. 294 
wm—_— ar ran. 293 
— ibid. 
Tibialia 319 
TIGKANES 13, 14 
Tirones 216 
TITUS (Emper.) 20 

82 306, Cc. 
— ibid. 
wm— aA ibid. 
—— Ibbera 311 
m—palmate 108, 312 
—retexta 309 
— a 311 
ur ibid. 
e urpurea 312 
——ſordida 311 
—— ixrilis ibid. 
Togate (ſort of Plays) 287 
Togatus(oppos'd toPalliatus) 309 
Toralia 367 
Tornamenta 263 
Torques 221 
Irabea | 313 
Trabeate (ſort of Plays) 287 
Tragedy 286 
TAAJAN 21 


Trajan's Pillar 53 
Tranſact io 136 
Tete x νe 243 
Triarii 190 
Tribu movere 113 
Tribes of the City 34,133 
Tribunal 211 
Tribunes (Junior) 183 
Tribunes (Senior) ibid. 


Tribunes of the People 115 
Tribunes of the Soldiers 183,194 


Tribuni anguſticlavii 195 
comitiati ibid. 
ærarii 218 
— l[aticlavi 195 
militum, conſulari poteſtate 119 
—rufuli 195 


Tribunus,(or Prefeftus )celerums 20 
Tribunitia poteſtate donati 116 


Tribus ruſtice 133 
Urbane ibid. 
Tributa 234 
Iriclinium 365 
Triens 372, 373 
Trier arc hus 244 
Teens 242 
Tripudium 68 
ſolliſi mum ibid. 
ſonivium ibid. 
Triremis 242 
Triumph 242, C 
Iriumviri A. A. . F. F. 121 
m—cpitals ibid. 
n—onetales ibid. 
—ur ibid. 
Triuncis 373 
1rochus 251 
TAO 4, or Ludus Troje 259, 
260, Orc. 

Trophies 55 
Tuba 208 
Tubicines ibid. 
Tullianum 143 


4 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS 4 
Tumuli inanes, or honorarii 359 
Tunica 313, 314, Cc. 


wn—_—_— ſl 


anguſticlavis 315, 316 
- aticlawia ibid. 
palmata 314 
Tunicæ talares ibid 
Turmæ 192 
Turres mobiles 237 
Turr:s (way of drawing up an 
Army) 2068 
Tutulus 

Vadari reum | 139 
VALENTINTAN the firſt 26 
the ſecond 27 

the third ibid 

VYV ALERIAN 23 
FALERIUS PFOPLICOL A 
7 

Tallum 212 
Varronian Satire 284 
VATICANUS or FAGITA- 
NUS 33 
Vectigales 233 
E II 7,8 
Velites 190 
Venat io direptionis 266 
Ventilatio i 279 
Vinus (throw on the Dice) 249 
Jvorbera 143 
Verſura 4 171 
Vertere ar 278 
FESPASIAN 18, 20 
Veſpillones 340 
Pital Virgins 77, 78 
Veſtis convivalis, or cenatoria 368 
forenſis 80 306 
VETURIUS MAMURIUS 27 
Voxilla | 221 
Jtꝛellarii 194 
Via Apbia 58 
Naters | 116 


INDEX. 


Vintovres 
Viceſimatio 
Vitima 
ViFimarii 
Viforiatis 
Figiliæ 
Vigintiviratus 
Vilis arca 
Villa publica 
Vincula 
Vindicta 
Vineæ 
VIRGINIA 
Viſceratio 
VITELLIUS 
Vitis 
Vitem poſcere 
Bees 
Fiete 
Umbo of the Shield 
of the Gown 
Uucia 
7 oife 1 
U;+*:: natalis 
Uſtrina 

w 
War (how declar'd) 
Watch-word 
Ways 

X 


XANTIPPUS 
XERXES 


Xyſtz 
| Y 


Of the Roman Year 


ZENOBIA 


85, 


24 


4 
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SURLIFT ONES 


Qui in duodecim Tomis Theſauri Antiquitatum 
Romanarum, a Magno G& # V 1 congeſti, in- 
veniuntur. 


— 


* — 


TON. I. 
O T 4V. Ferrarius de Origine Roma norum. 


Paulus Manutius de Civitate Romans. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum. 
Onuphrius Panvinius de Civitate Romans. 
de Imperio Romano. 


Paulus Manutius de Comitiis Romanorum. 


Nicolaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. 
Reſponſio ejuſdem ad binas C. Sigoni; 6x ph e 
Caroli Sigonii poſterior cum Nicol ao Gruchio diſputatio, de binis Co- 
mitiis & lege Curiata. 
Nicolai Gruchii ad poſteriorem C. Sigon;i diſputationem refutatio. 
Carolus Sigonius de lege Curiata Magiſtratuum & Imperatorum, & 
eorum jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. 
Joannes Sarius Zamoſcius de Senatu Romano. 


TOM. I. 


Paulus Manutius de Legibus Romanis. 

Antonius Auguſtinus de Legibus, cum not is Fulvii Urſin. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure 1talie. 

De antiquo jure Provinciarum, 

De judiciis. | 

Sibrandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio centumvirali. 

Franciſcus Hottomannus J. C. de Magiſtratibus Romanorum, eorumq; 
Inſtitutione. | 

De Senatu & Senatùs Conſulto. 

De Formulis antiquis. | : 

Nicolai Rigaltii, Iſmaclis Bullialdi, & Henrici Galeſſi, Obſervationes 
de Populis Fundis. i 

Carolus Sigonius de Nominibus Romanorym. 


Onuphrias 
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Ouuphrius Panvinius de antiquis Romanorum Nominibus. 
Joſephicaſtalionis ]. C. adverſus Fæminarum Prænominum aſſertores 
diſputatio. | 


De antiquis Puecorum Prænominibus. 


2:Q:M: II. 


Franciſcus Robortellus de Provinciis Remanorum, & earum diſtribu- 

tione atque adminiſtratione. a 

De Judiciis, & omni conſuetudine cauſas agendi apud 
Romanos. 

Junius Rabirius de Haſtarum & Auctionum origine. 

Franciſcus Robortellus de Magiſtratibus Imperator um. 

De Gradibus Honorum & Magiſtratuum Romanorum. 

Guido Pancirollus de Magiſtratibus Municipalibus. 

De Corporibus Artificum. | 

Sextus Rufus de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Victor de Regionibus Romæ. | FE ET 

Rartholomei Marliani Urbis Aomæ topographia, cum notis ineditis 

F :lvii Urſini. | 

Onuphrii Panvinii antique Urbis imago. | 

G. Pancirolli Urbis Rome Deſcriptio. Ejuſdem de quatuor Urbis re- 
gionibus Commentarius. 

Georgii Fabricii deſcriptio Urbis Rome. | : 

Alexandri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utriuſque ædificiis ad erudi- 
tam cognitionem expoſitis. | 


T O M. IV. 


Famiani Nardini Foma Vetus lib. VIII ex 1alicd in Latinam Linguam 
tranſlati a Jacobo Tollio. Thy 

Octavii Falconerii de Pyramide C C-ſtii Epulonis difſertatio. __ 

Ad Carolum Datum, V. CL. Epiſtola de latere ex ædificii 
Veteris ruderibus eruto, quum paries ad inſtaurandum Panthei 
Porticum, A. 1651. dirueretur. 

ſaaci Voſſi de antiqui Urbis Rome magnitudine. 1 

OlaiiBorrichii de antiquaUrbis Rome facie Diſſertatio compendiaria. 

Sexttii Julii Frontini de Aquæductibus Urbis tome Commentarius. 

faphaelis Fabretti de Aquis & Aquæductibus Urbis Rome diſſer- 
tationes tres. : 

Joannis Chifletii aqua virgo, fons Romæ celeberrimus, & priſcà Reli- 
gione ſacer; opus M. Agrippæ, in vetere annulari gemmi. 

Luce. Holſtenii Commentariolus in veterem pituram Nymphæum 
referentem. | | 

Petri Ciacconii in Columnæ Roſtratæ inſcriptionem, a ſe conjectu- 
ra ſuppletam, Explicatio. | 


Antique 


es 


U- 
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Antique Inſcriptionis qui L. Scipionis, Barbati F. expreſſum eſt elo- 

ium, Explanatio : Auctore Jacobo Sir mondo. 

Joſephus Caſtalio de Templo Pacis; atque ex occaſione, de Jani Ge- 
mini templo, bellique portis. 

Ejuſdem Explicatio ad Inſcriptionem guguſti, quæ in baſi 
eſt Obeliſci ſtatuti per Sixtum V. Pont. ante Portam Flaminiam, 
alias Populi. 

Petri Angelii Bargæi de privatorum publicorumque edificiorum 
Urbis Kome Everſoribus Epiſtola. 

Commentarius de Obeliſco. 

Joſephi Caſtalionis de Columna Triumphali Imp. Antonini Com- 
mentarius. 

Fragmenta Veſtigit Veteris Rome, ex Lapidibus Farneſianis nunc 
primum in lucem edita, cum notis Jo. Bellori. 

Huic Tomo præmittitur 1;vini Cruylii Deſcriptio faciei variorum 
2 Urbis Keme, tam antiquæ quam novæ in XV. Tabulis 
eri inciſa. 


. 


Jacobi Gut herii de veteri jure Pont icio Urbis Romæ, libri quatuor. 

Jo. Anaree Boſii de Pontifice Maximo KReome Veteris, Exercitatio 
Hiſtorica. 

Ejuſdem de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Remane- 
rum, Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. 

Mic. Angelus Cauſeus (de la Chauſſe) de inſignibus Pontificis Maxi- 
mi, Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrificantium. 

Auguſtini Niphi de Auguriis libri duo. 

Jul. Cæſar Bulengerus de ſortibus. 

De Auguriis & Auſpiciis. 

De Ominibus. 

—— De Prodigiis. 

De Terrz motu, & fulminibus. 

Joh. Bapt. Belli diatriba de partibus Templi Auguralis. 

Johannes terius Valerianus de fulminum ſignificationibus. 

Juſti Lipſii de Viſta & V ſtalibus Syntagma. 

Ez-chielis S panhemii de nummo Smyrnæorum, ſeu de Veſta & Prytam- 
bus Grecorum, digtriba. | | 

Antique Tabulæ Marmorez, ſolis effigie Symboliſque exſculptæ, 
explicatio. Auctore Hier. Aleandro Juniore. Acceſſit non abſi- 
milis argumenti expoſitio ſigillorum Zonæ veterem ſtatuam mar- 
moream cingentis. a | 

Michaelis Angeli Cauſ:i Deorum Simulacra, Idola, aliæque Ima- 
gines æreæ. : 

7o. Baptiſte Hanſenii de jure-jurando Veterum Liber. 

Stepbanus Trelierias de jure-jurando. 


Erycis 
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Erycii Puteani de jure · jurando antiquorum Schediaſma, in quo de 
Puteali Libonis. 
Marci Zuerii Boxhornii, & aliorum, quæſtiones Romane. 


TOM. VI. 


Franciſcus Bernardus ferrarius de Veterum Acclamationibus & Plauſu. 


Petrus Bert haldut de Ard. 

Benedictus Bacchinus de Siſtris, eorumque figuris, ac differentia. 

Caſparus Jagittarius de januis Veterum. 

Lagarus Bayfius de re Veſtiaria. 

Octavius Ferrarius de re Veſtiaril. 

Albertus Rubenius de re Veſtiariꝭ Veterum, præcipue de Lato Clavo 

Odlavii Ferrarii Analecta de re Veſtiaria. 

Jo. Bapt. Donius de utrique Pznuli. 

Bart holus Bart holinus de Pænula. 

Aldus Manutius de Togi Romanorum. 

De Tunica Romanorum. 

De Tibiis Veterum. 

Theophilus Raynaudus de Pileo, cæteriſque Capitis tegminibus, tam 
facris quam profanis. 


TOM. VII. 


Richardus Streinnius de Gentibus & Familiis Tomanorum. 
Antonius Auguſtinus de Familiis Romanorum. 
Lamiliæ Romane nobiliores, e Fuluii Urſini Comment ariis. 
Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoriique 
tempora: & in eam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, Commen- 
rar1us. | 
Marmor Piſanum, de honore Biſllii Parergon inſeritur de Veterum 
Sellis; cura Fal. Chimentellii J. C. Accedit Myodia, ſive de Muſ- 
cis odoris Piſanis, Epiſtola. 


T O M. VIII. 


Vetus Kalendarium Romanum, e marmore deſcriptum, in Ædibus 
Maſfæorum ad Agrippinam. 
Fetri Ciacconii Toletani notæ in vetus Romanorum Kalendarium. 
Fulvii Urſini notæ ad Kalendarium ruſticum Farneſianum. 
Kalendarii fragmentum quod viſitur in /Edibus Capranicorum. 
Sibrandi Siccame Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendares Romanorum. 
Aliud vetus Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis præfigitur Faſtis 
Ovid, | 
Kalendarium Romanum ſub Imp. Conſtantio Imp. Conſtantini magni 
Filio, circa ann. Chriſt. 3 54. compoſitum.. 
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Lambecii note in Kalendarium vetus. 

Thome Dempſteri Kalendarium Romanum. 

Dionyſi: Petarvii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum ortu occaſuque 
Stellarum. 

Petri Gaſſendi Kalendarium Romanum compendioſe expoſitum. 

Petri Viole Vicetini de Veteri novaque Romanorum temporum ratione 
libellus. 

Adrianus Junius de Annis & Menſibus. 

ejuſdem Faſtorum liber. 

Joannes Lalamantius de Anno Romano. 

M. Jacobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano. 

Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenſis, de Menſium appellatione ex nomini- 
bus Impp. | 

Joſephus Scaliger de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Dionyſius Petavius de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Samuelis Petiti Eclogæ Chronologicæ de Anno & Periodo veterum 
Romanorum. 

Milhelmus Langius de Veteri anno Romauorum. 

Erycii Puteani de Biſſexto liber. 

Petrus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Seculari, ejuſque potiſſi- 
mum per ludos Seculares Celebritate, eorumque Chronologia. 

Erycii Puteani de Nundinis Romans Liber. 

E Georgii Tholoſani Syntagmate Juris, de Nundinis & Mercatibus. 

Joannis Baptiſte Bell; Diatriba de harſalici Conflictùs Menſe & Die. 

Petri Moreſtelli Philomuſus, five de triplici anno Romanoſum, Menſi- 
bus eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & diverſitate Dierum, 
libri quinque. 

Alypius, five de Priſcorum Romanorum Feriis, liber. 

Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de T ributis ac Vectigalibus Populi Romani. 

Vincentii Contareni de Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione liber. 

Joannis hifferi Agrippa liberator, five Niſſertatto de novis tabulis, 

Banabos g ſſonius de Idcitu Nuptiarum, & Jure Connubiorum. 

Antonii Hot manni, J. C de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum obſervatio. 

e Sponſalibus, de veteci ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Matri- 
moniorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione. 

Tornnes Meurſius de luxu Romanorum. 

Staniſſæi Kobierzykii de Iuxu Romanorum Commentarius. 

Joachimi Joannis Mudcri de Coronis, Nuptiarum præſertim, ſacris & 
profanis libellus. 


2.0 M- 1X: 


Ouuphrius Panvinigs Veronanſis de Ludis Circenſibus, cum notis 

Joannis Argoli: J. U. D. & additamento Nicola Pine . 
Julius Cæſar Buicngerus Julioduncnſis, Doctor Theologus, de Circo 
Nomarta, 
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Romano, Ludiſque Circenſibus, de Venatione Circi & Amphithea. 
tri, ac de Theatro. 

Onuphrius Panvinius Veronenſis, de Ludis Secularibus liber. 

Asgeſilai Mareſcotti de Perſonis & Larvis, earumque apud Veteres uſu 
& origine, Syntagmation. 

Marquardi Freheri Cecropiſtromachia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii 
Sculptura in Sardonyche expoſita. Cum notis Henrici Gunterii Ihu- 
lemarii, J. U. Dock. | 

Juſti Lipſii Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo, qui de Gladiatoribus. 

Ejuſdem de Amphitheatro liber: in quo forma ipſa loci 
expreſſa, & ratio ſpectandi: Ut & de Amphitheatris que extra 
Romam ſunt libellus : in quo forme eorum aliquot & typi. 

Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpho Commentarius, notis & figuris il- 
luſtratus a Joachimo Joanne Mudero. | 


TOM. X. 


Nicolai Bergierii, de publicis & militaribus Imperii RomaniViis, li- 
bri quinque, & c. ex Gallici in latinam linguam tranſlati ab Hen. 
Chr. Henninio. 

Heur. Chri. Henninii not ad Bergierium. 

Franciſci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italics in 1atinam Lin- 
guam verſa a I udolpho Neocoro | 

H;gini Grammatici & Folybii Megalopolitani, de Caſtris Romanis, quz 
extant; cum notis & animadverſionibus Katbordi Hirmanni Schelii. 

Path. Herm. Schelii Diſſertatio de Sacramentis. 

De Cuſtodia Caſtrorum. 

De Stipendio Militari. 

———— De Stipendio Equeſtri. 

e Stipendio Ductorum. 

—— be Die Stipendii. 

be Frumento & Veſte. 

De Tributo & ZErario. 

—— De Prada. 

De Victu Militum. 

—— De Itinere. 

De Agmine Fohhbiano. 

De Agmine Feſpaſtani. 

De Cohortibus Legionis antique. 

CL. Salmaſiide re militar1 *omanorum liber. Opus poſtumum. 

Jo. Henrici Boecleri Diſſertatio de Legione Fomana. 

Pranciſcus Revortellus Utinenſis, I. de Legionibus Remanorum ex Dione 
lib. 4. II. de Commodis, Præmiis, & Donis Militaribus. III. de 

Penis Militum, & Ignominiis. 

Ery«ii Puteani de Stipendio Militari apud Romanos Syntagma: quo 
modus ejus, hactenus ignoratus, Conſtituitur. 
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Vincent ii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio,Commentarius' 
Michael Angelus Cauſeus, de ſignis Militaribus. | 
Petri Rami de Militia Julii Cæſaris, liber. 


TOM. XI. 


Exechieli Spanhemii Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Conſtitutionem Antomm 
Imperatoris, de qua pi anus leg. 17. Dig. de ſtatu hominum, 
Exercitationes duz. 

Faſti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Urbe condita ad tempora Divi 
V:ſpaſiani Auguſt, à Stephano Vinando Pighio ſuppletis Capitolinis 
fragmentis reſtituti. 

Deſcriptio Conſulum, ex quo primi ordinati ſunt ; ſive integri 
Faſti Conſulares quos Idatianos docti viri hactenus appellarunt, 
opera & ſtudio Philippi Labbe. | 

Tironis Proſperi, Aquitani, Chronicon integrum ab Adamo ad Romam 
Captam a Genſerico, Wand. Rege. 

Faſti Conſulares Anonymi, quos è codice MS. Bibliothecæcæſareæ 
deprompſit, & diſſertatione illuſtravit, F. H.nricus Noris. 

Anonymus, de Præfectis Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni: Ut & frag- 
mentum Faſtorum ab anno Chriſti 205, ad 353. ex editioneAgiaii 
Bucherii. 

Epiſtola Conſularis, in qua Collegia LXX. Conſulum ab anno Chri- 
ſtianæ Epochæ XXIX. imperii Tiberii Auguſti decimo quinto, uſ- 
que annum CCxXIX. imperii Alexandri Severi octavum, in vul- 
gatis Faſtis hactenus perperam deſcripta, corriguntur, ſupplentur, 
& illuſtrantur, Auctore F. Henrico Noris Veronenſi, Auguſtiniano. 

Sertorii Urſati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. 

Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, diviſæ in quatuor partes, Au- 
ctore Ladovico Savoto. Ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranſtulit 
L. N. ocorus. 

Alberti Rubenii Diſſertatio de Gemma Tiberians & Auguſtæa. 

De Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 

Marquardi Fr: heri, Conſiliarii Palatini, de re Monetaria veterumRgs 
mauor um, & hodierni apud Germano, Imperii. 

Robertus Cenalis de vera menſurarum ponderumque ratione. 

Luce Pe:i Juris Conſalti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus Romani & 
Grecis, cum his que hodie Reæmæ ſunt, collatis, Libri quinque. 
Priſciani Cæſarienſit, Rhemnii Fannii, Bede Angli, Voluſii Metiani, Balbb 
ad Celſiiz, Libii de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Numeris, 
eorumque Notis, & de vetere computandi per digitos ratione, 

ab Elia Vineto Santone emendati, ut & a J. Frederico Gronovio. 

Alexandri Sardi, Ferrarienſis, de Nummis liber, in quo priſca Greco- 
rum & Romanorum pecunia ad noſtri æris rationem redigitur. 
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T O M. XII. 


Nucentius Butius de calido, frigido, & temperato Antiquorum poty, 
& quo modo in deliciis uterentur. 

Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Conviviis: libri quatuor. 

Erycii Puteani reliquiæ Convivii Priſci, tum ritus alii, & cenſure, 

Audreæ Baccii de Thermis veterum, liber ſingularis. 

Franciſci Robortelli Laconici ; ſeu Sudationis, quæ adhuc viſitur in 
ruini Balnearum Piſanæ urbis, explicatio. 

Franciſci Marie Turrigii Note ad vetuſtiſſimam Urſs Togati, Ludi 
Pile vitre inventoris, inſcriptionem. 

Martini Lipenii Strenarum hiſtoria, a primà origine per diverſas 
Regum, Conſulum, & Imperatorum Romanorum, nec non Epiſco- 
porum ætates ad noſtra uſque tempora. 

Marci Meibomii de Fabrica Triremium, liber. ; 
Conſtantini Opelii de Fabrici Triremium, Meibomiana Epiſtola per- 
brevis ad amicum. | 
Iſaaci Vaſſi de Triremium &Liburnicarum conſtructione diſſertatio. 
Jacobi Philippi Thomaſini de Donariis ac Tabellis Votivis, liber ſin- 

gularis. 

Vincentii Alſanii de Tnvidii & Faſcino Veterum libellus. 

Joannis Sheffcri de Antiquorum Torquibus Syntagma. 

Michaelis Angeli Cauſei diſſertationes tres. 

—]. De Vaſis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Annulis, Clavibus, Teſ— 
ſeris, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lachrymatoriis, & de 
Manibus æneis vota referentibus. 

— TI. De Mutini Simulacris. 

III. De Æneis Antiquorum Lucernis. 

Octavii Ferrarii diſſertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibus. 
Picturæ antiquæ Sepulchri Naſoniorum in via Flaminia,delineate 
& cri inciſe, à Petro Sanfo Bartolo; explicatæ vero & illuſtratæ 
a Joanne Petro Bellorio; ex Italics Lingui in Latinam vertit Lu- 
dolphus Neocorus. 1 

Jacobi Gut herii de jure Manium, ſeu de ritu, more & Legibus priſci 
Funeris, libri tres. 

»——— Choartius major, vel de Orbitate tolerandi ad Annu 
Robertum JC. Prœfatio. 


" Moreſtelli Pompa Feralis, ſive Juſta Funebria Veterum : Libri 
ecem, 


So⸗ 


u, Same Books lately Printed for Timothy Childe at the 
| White Hart, at the Wieſt End of St. Paul's 
re. | Church ard. 


in 
: Virgilu Maronis Opera, cum Notis & Interpretatione Carol. 
udi | Rui in uſum Delphini. Octavo. 
| P.Ovidii Naſonis Metamorphoſeon cum Interpretatione & No- 
las tis Dan. Criſpini, in Uſum Delphini. Editio nova, in qua quarta 
co- fere Notarum pars expungitur, quarum loco adjiciuntur aliæ, & 


inter pretatio paſſim emendatur. 

| Archzologia Græca, or the Antiquities of Greece: The Second 
ber- JF FEditionvery much augmented and improved; by John Potter, D. D. 
Two Vol. 89. illuſtrated with Sculptures. | 

4 ; The Hiſtory of Ancient Greece. By Tho. Hind, M. A. Fellow of 
in- Lincoln College, Oxon. 89. 

J. Lipſii Roma Illuſtrata, ſive Antiquitat. Romanar. Brevia- 
rium. & G. Fabricii Veteris Romz cum nova Collatio. Cui ac- 
ceſſerunt in hac Editione J. Lipſii Tractat. peculiares, viz. de Ve- 
ter. Lat. Scriptura. De Re Pecuniaria. De Nomin. Romanor. De 
Ritu Convivior. De Cenſura & Cenſu. de Anno, &c. cum Fig. 
de Eneis. 82. 

Terence's Comedies made Engliſh ; with his Life, and ſome Re- 
marks at the end. By Laur. Ec hard, and others. Reviſed and Cor- 
rected by Dr. Echard and Sir Roger PEftrange. 

Ductor Hiſtoricus: Or a ſhort Syſtem of Univerſal Hiſtory, and 
at” an Introduction to the Study of it. In 2 Vol. 8“. Containing an 
Explication of Terms, and other Præcognita. An account of the Greek 
and Latin Hiſtorians, with the Judgment of the beſt Criticks up- 
on them: as alſo an ample Collection of the Engliſh Hiſtorians. A 


iſci Chronology of ail the moſt Celebrated Perſons and Actions, from 
the Creation to this Time. And a Hiſtory of all the Monarchies 

a and States, Ancient and Modern. By Tho. Hearne, M. A. of St. 

3 Eamund- Hall, Oxon. | 

bri Medulla Hiſtorie Anglicane. The Ancient and Preſent State of 


England. Being a Compendious Hiſtory of all its Monarchs from 
the Time of Julius Ceſar to this Year. Written by Dr. Howel, 
and continued by an impartial Hand to this Time. And now in 
this Sixth Edition illuſtrated with Sculptures, and a Genealogi- 
cal Table of the Royal Family, | 


BOOKS Printed for R.Knaplock, at the Biſhop'; | 
Head in St. Paul's Church-yard, 


A Hiſtory of the Kings and Queens of England, &c. 
Containing a Diſcourſe of their Lives, Marriages, and Iſſues, 
with the times of their Births, Deaths, Places of Puria!, and Mo. 
numental Inſcriptions. Alſo their Efhgies, Seals, Tombs, Ceno. 
taphs, Devices, Arms, Quarterings, Creſts and Supporters. All 
curiouſly N on Copper Plates. By Fr. Sanaford Eſq; Lanca- 
ſter Herald. Continued to this Time, with many new Sculptures, 
Additions and Annotations,as likewiſe the Deſcents of many Illu- 
ſtrious Families now Flouriſhing, Maternally deſcended from the 
{aid Monarchs, or from collateral Branches of the Royal Blood of 
England: By Samuel Stebbing Eſq; Somerſet Herald. 

A Continuation of the Hiſtory of Joſephus from his own, to the 
preſent Time. Written in French by the Learned Monſ. Baſnage, 
and now carefully Tranſlated into Engliſh. 

Mr. Somner's Antiquities of Canterbury, with large Additions, and 
above 20 new Sculptures. N. B. To this new Edition is added a 
ſecond Part ; Containing many curious Pieces that were never 
publiſh'd in any other Book. 

Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity in Eight Books newly correQed 
and amended in above a Thouſand Places. 

; . N Abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
n 3 Vol. 4“. 

A new View of London. Containing a more exact and particular 
Deſcription of the Preſent State of that City, than has been hither. 
to publiſh'd of any other City in the World. In 2 Vol. in 8”. 

Medicina Gymnaſtica: Or a Treatiſe concerning the Power of 
Exerciſe, with reſpe& to the Animal Oeconomy, and the great 
neceſſity of it in the Cure of many Diſtempers. By Francis Fuller. 80. 

The Pſalter or Pſalms of Holy David, according to the Tranſ- 
lation uſed in the Common-Prayer Book: With Explanatory 
Notes on all thoſe Words and Sentences that are moſt difficult to 
be underſtood. Together with Dire&ions for the more devour uſe 
of them; and an Hiſtorical account of the Tranſlation and Tranſ- 
lators: As alſo a general Defence of the Pſalter, againſt all Ob- 
jections that the Diſſenters have rais'd againſt it. By F. Johnſon, 
Vicar of Appledore in Kent. 8. 

The French Churches Apology for the Church of England: Or, 
the Diſſenters Objections a nigh the Articles, Homilies, Liturgy 
and Canons of the Exgliſb Church, Conſider'd and Anſwer'd upon 
the Principles of the Reformed Church of France. A Work chiefly 
extracted out of the Authentick Acts and Decrees of the French 
National Synods, and the moſt approv'd Writers of that Church. 
By 7. Bingham, M. A. ſometime Fellow of Univerſity College in 


Oxford 8*. 
Origines Ecclefiaſtice ; or the Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, 


In 3 Vol. By Joſeph Bingham, M. A. 


